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PREFACE 


SHOONXt  EDITION. 


The  increasing  infirmities  of  my  revered  friend,  Mr. 
Cecil,  rendering  it  impracticable  for  him  to  revise  his 
writings  for  a  new  edition,  he  devolved  that  task  on 
me.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  through  the 
press,  he  was  called  to  his  reward. 

The  first  edition  of  these  works  was  printed  in  fouj' 
volumes.  By  some  variation  in  the  arrangement,  the 
present  is  comprised  in  three. 

The  FIRST  volume  of  this  edition  contains  Mr.  Ce- 
cil's Memoirs  of  his  three  friends — Cadogan,  Bacon, 
and  Newton. 

Those  of  Mr.  Cadogan  first  appeared  in  1798,  pre- 
fixed to  a  collection  of  his  Discourses,  in  one  vol.  8vo. 
Mr.  Cecil  suggested  a  few  alterations,  in  consequence 
of  hints  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hallward,  who  knew  Mr. 
Cadogan  very  intimately.  The  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Ba- 
con were  published  in  1801,  in  crown  8vo.  I  have 
corrected  them  in  a  few  places,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  present  Mr.  John  Bacon,  and  have  removed  the 
notes  from  the  end  to  their  proper  situation  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.  I  have  done  this  likewise  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  Mr.  Newton,  and  have  occasionally  correct- 
ed the  style.    I  have  also  omitted  pari  of  the  Tablo 
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PREFACE. 


Talk.  Observations  gathered  up  in  familiar  conver- 
sation should  always  be  submitted  to  the  eye  of  a  third 
person,  who  must  be  best  qualified  to  judge  what  will 
be  generally  impressive  ;  as  the  recorder  himself  may. 
in  many  instances,  retain  associations  in  his  mind  which 
may  render  remarks  vivid  and  interesting,  while  they 
will  appear  to  the  reader,  for  want  of  such  associations, 
trifling  or  obscure. 

The  SECOND  volume  contains  Thirty- Three  Ser- 
mons taken  down  after  Mr.  Cecil,  by  two  friends,  in 
short-hand;  with  two  of  his  most  popular  and  useful 
Tracts. 

The  THIRD  volume  consists  of  various  Sermons  and 
Tracts,  which  have  been  either  already  printed,  or 
were  written  out  by  Mr.  Cecil ;  together  with  Re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Cecil  chiefly  in  conversation  with 
the  Editor,  or  in  discussions  when  he  was  present  : 
with  an  Appendix  communicated  by  some  friends. 

May  that  God,  whom  our  great  friend  so  faithful!} 
served  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son,  bless  the  reading  of 
these  volumes  to  the  establishment  and  furtherance  of 
the.  Redeemer's  kingdom ! 

.TOSIAH  PRATT. 


OF  THE 

KEV.  RICHARD  CKCIL. 


Most  of  the  following  anecdotes  were  collected  in  Mr.  Cecil's 
life-time.  Since  his  decease,  they  have  been  interwoven  into  this 
Memoir,  with  a  short  account  of  his  latter  days,  and  a  slight  view 
of  his  domestic  character  and  habits.  His  personal  and  public- 
character  will  be  added  by  my  very  kind  friend,  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Pratt. 

Should  an}'  friend  feel  repugnance  at  seeing  his  name  inserted 
in  this  Memoir,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  delicacy  due  to 
him  in  requesting  permission,  was  neither  overlooked  nor  disre- 
garded ;  but  it  was  imperiously  superseded  by  Mr.  Cecil's  positive 
injunction,  that  I  should  bear  this  public  testimony  to  the  kindness 
which  he  had  received.  .T.  C. 


As  anxious  desire  to  beguile  Mr.  Cecil's  hours  oi' 
depression,  while  at  Bath  and  Clifton,  in  the  winter 
of  1808,  gave  rise  to  the  following  facts  being  col- 
lected together.  These  facts  he  read,  authenticated, 
and  approved,  as  a  foundation  of  what  is  now  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  Some  of  them  had  been  noted 
down  as  they  occasionally  dropped  from  his  lips,  in 
the  course  of  familiar  and  domestic  conversation.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  place  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occurred. 

Mr.  Cecil  was  born  in  Chiswell  Street,  London,  on 
Nov.  8,  1748.  His  Father  and  Grandfather  were 
Scarlet  Dyers  to  the  East  India  Company.  His 
Mother  was  the  only  child  of  Mr.  Grovesnor,  a  mer- 
chant in  London,  and  brother  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Grovesnor,  the  well  known  author  of  the  Mourner. 
To  some  excellent  traits  of  her  character  mentioned 
in  Mr.  C's  works,  may  be  added,  that  of  her  benevo- 
lence to  the  poor.  In  order  to  enlarge  her  resources, 
^^he  employed  herself  in  working  tine-work,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  which  she  sold  for  their 
benefit.  Mr.  C.  was  born  after  his  mother  was  fifty 
years  old,  and  after  an  interval  of  ten  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  birth  of  her  preceding  child.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  during  her  travail  with  this 
child  of  her  old  age,  her  heart  was  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow.  Her  years,  and  other  circumstances  not 
necessary  to  be  here  mentioned,  raised  in  her  mind 
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the  most  terrific  apprehensions.  Yet  this  child  was 
the  comfort  and  the  honour  of  her  latter  days ! 

Mr.  Cecil's  father  inherited  a  large  tract  of 
ground,  on  which  were  his  dwelling-house,  dye- 
house,  and  garden.  During  the  early  part  of  Mr. 
C's  life,  this  tract  of  ground  was  the  spot  of  his 
pastime,  in  the  interval  of  school  hours.  His  life 
was  here  endangered  by  several  adventures.  The 
following  was  remarkable  : — His  father  had  in  this 
ground  several  large  backs  of  water,  one  of  which 
was  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  in  winter  was  fre- 
quently covered  with  ice.  A  hole  was  made  in 
the  ice,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  horses  with 
water.  At  this  hole  Mr.  C.  was  playing  with  a 
stick,  till  he  suddenly  plunged  under  the  ice.  The 
men  had  received  particular  orders  over-night,  to 
go  to  work  in  a  part  of  the  dye-house,  from  which 
this  piece  of  water  was  not  visible ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  for  reasons  which  could  not  be 
assigned,  they  went  to  work  at  an  opposite  part, 
where  it  was  directly  before  their  eyes.  One  of 
the  men  thought  he  saw  a  scarlet  cloak  appear  at 
the  hole  broken  in  the  ice,  and  resolved  to  go  and 
see  what  it  was :  in  attempting  to  take  it  out,  he 
discovered  it  to  be  the  scarlet  coat  of  his  young 
master.  He  was  taken  out  apparently  dead;  but 
after  long  effort,  was  recovered. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  C.  was  caught  by  his 
coat  in  a  mill-wheel,  and  must  have  been  crushed 
in  a  few  moments,  had  he  not,  with  wonderful 
presence  of  mind,  thrust  his  foot  against  the  horse's 
face,  by  which  the  mill  was  stopped,  and  he  disen- 
tangled. Several  other  extraordinary  deliverances 
occurred  about  this  time ;  but  all,  as  I  have  often 
heard  him  lament,  during  his  thoughtless  days, 
were  passed  over  without  improvement.  Beyond 
the  period  of  his  juvenile  years,  I  might  mention 
many  instances  of  the  preservation  of  his  invaluable 
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life — "  Immortal  till  his  work  was  done" — but  thej 
would  lengthen  this  Memoir  beyond  the  intended 
bound.  Within  the  recollection  of  ma  .y  friends 
was  that  of  his  horse  falling,  and  throwing  him  be- 
fore a  loaded  cart ;  the  wheel  of  which  went  over 
his  hat,  pushing  his  head  from  beneath  it,  and  only 
bruising  his  shouldei'.*  The  beloved  of  the  Lord 
"ihall  dwell  in  safety  by  him  ;  and  the  Lord  shall  cover 
him  all  the  day  long,    Deut.  xxxiii,  12. 

*  This  deliverance  was  so  remarkable,  that  some  of  the  circum- 
stances deserve  to  be  recorded.  It  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Jan. 
12,  1803.  He  had  rode  over  the  stones  the  day  before  toward  Bond 
Street ;  but  finding  them  slippery  in  consequence  of  a  frost,  he  deter- 
mined (as  he  had  occasion  to  go  again  on  this  day)  to  be  particularly 
cautious.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  riding  over  the  stones,  he 
went  round  by  the  New  Road  :  but,  in  turning  into  Oxford  Street, 
his  horse's  legs  flew  from  under  him,  in  consequence  of  his  stepping 
on  some  ice,  and  Mr.  C.  was  thrown  off  upon  his  face,  at  the  moment 
tliat  a  heavily  loaded  cart  was  passing.  His  shoulder  was  in  the 
track  of  the  cart  wheel,  and  he  distinctly  felt  it  go  over  him,  and 
bear  against  his  head.  The  crown  of  his  hat  was  considerably 
pressed  in  by  the  wheel  against  his  temples.  Had  he  been  thrown  a 
few  inches  fiirther,  it  must  have  gone  directly  over  his  head.  Hc> 
was  immediately  can  ied  into  a  shop,  where  he  received  kind  atten- 
tion ;  and  was  thence  brought  home  in  a  hackney  coach.  On  exa- 
mination it  was  found,  though  his  arm  was  much  bruised  and  dis- 
coloured, that  no  serious  injury  had  been  received.  He  attributed 
this,  under  the  mercy  of  God,  to  his  shoulder  not  having  borne 
the  whole  weight  of  the  wheel,  which  being  broad,  was,  at  the 
moment  it  was  going  over,  eased,  as  he  supposed,  from  his  shoulder, 
by  the  inner  part  of  it  being  raised  by  a  stone  rather  more  elevated 
in  the  pavement  than  the  rest.  In  this  situation  of  danger  he  was 
mercifully  preserved  from  broken  bones,  or  instant  death.  He  hung 
up  his  hat  in  his  study  (with  the  indentation  and  dirt)  as  a  memento. 

He  said  that  he  had  learnt  three  lessons  from  this  providence  : — 

Fii'st,  that,  while  we  are  called  on  to  use  all  proper  means  and 
precautions  of  safety,  God  will  sometimes  show  us  our  absolute  and 
immediate  dependance  on  Him,  by  making  the  very  means  which 
we  employ  the  occasion  of  bringing  us  to  the  very  borders  of  the 
grave.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  avoid  the  stones  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  yet  here  danger  met  him. 

A  second  lesson,  gathered  from  this  event,  was,  the  comparative 
triflingness  of  the  cases  which  occupy  and  harass  the  mind.  He 
had  been  much  exercised  and  depressed  by  some  circumstances  of 
domestic  trial.  They  had  almost  wholly  occupied  his  thoughts,  and 
appeared  of  deep  interest  and  importance.    Bui  he  compared  them 
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After  these  instances  of  preservation,  both  in 
Mr.  Cecil's  earlier  and  latter  years,  I  return  to  the 
days  of  his  youth.  His  father,  being  a  member 
of  the  established  Church,  took  his  son  with  him 
on  a  Sunday  to  his  Parish  Church.  His  mother 
-.vas  a  Dissenter,  and  a  woman  of  real  piety.  Her 
family,  for  generations  back,  were  pious  charac- 
ters. One  of  them,  a  Mr.  Cope,  used  to  send 
money  and  other  support  to  the  Nonconformists 
in  prison ;  which  his  daughter,  the  grandmother  of 
Mr.  Cecil,  took  to  them.  It  was  a  special  mercy 
to  Mr.  C.  that  his  mother  was  a  partaker  of  the 
same  grace  with  her  ancestors.  She  laboured 
early  to  impress  his  mind,  both  by  precept  and  by 
example  :  she  bought  him  Janeway's  "  Token  for 
Children,"  which  greatly  affected  him,  and  made 
him  retire  into  a  corner  to  pray  5  but  his  serious 
beginnings  wore  off ;  and  he  at  length  made  such 
progress  in  sin,  that  he  gloried  in  his  shame. 

Mr.  C's  father,  intending  him  for  business,  placed 
him  in  a  considerable  House  in  the  City  :  from  this 
he  was  removed  to  another,  where  he  staid  longer ; 
but  returned  home  through  illness.  He  felt  wholly 
averse  to  trade,  but  was  devoted  to  literature  and 
the  arts.  At  a  very  early  age  he  wrote  pieces, 
which  he  sent  on  hazard  to  the  editors  of  the  pe- 

now  with  that  far  heavier  trial  wliich  his  family  was  so  near  encoun- 
tering, of  seeing  him  brought  home  a  corpse,  and  he  then  felt  them 
to  be  comparatively  trifles,  and  to  be  treated  as  trifles. 

A  third  lesson,  he  said,  was  very  obvious,  but  it  was  now  brought 
home  with  peculiar  force  to  him,  and  that  was — to  be  always  ready. 
"  I  went  out  yesterday,  and  I  came  in  again  with  safety.  I  am  going 
out  to-day,  and  I  shall  return  when  my  business  is  finished" — "No  !" 
the  Lord  may  say  concerning  me,  "  you  shall  return  no  more.  Your 
lime  is  come.    My  messenger  waits  for  you  with  a  summons  1" 

He  attended  divine  service  on  the  following  Sunday,  though  he 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  preach.  Thanks  were  publicly  returned 
by  him  in  the  congregation,  and  the  psalms  sung  in  the  course  of  the 
service  bore  such  an  allusion  to  liis  deliverance,  and  were  so  admi 
rably  selected  for  this  purpose,  that  the  congregation  was  evident!} 
much  affected  by  the  service, 
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riodical  publications,  who  thought  them  worthy  of 
insertion.  His  father,  a  man  of  extensive  readmg, 
and  who  had  himself  received  a  classical  educa- 
tion, accidentally  met  with  a  poetical  piece  which 
he  greatly  admired  :  his  son  affirmed  himself  the 
author  of  it ;  but  his  father  thought  it  incredible, 
till  his  son,  taking  another  subject  given  him  b^ 
his  father,  and  retiring  a  short  time,  produced  a 
poem  which  satisfied  his  father  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  one  in  question. 

Mr.  Cecil  had  a  marvellous  power  and  flexibi- 
lity of  mind,  which  would  have  rendered  him  dis- 
tinguished, in  whatever  he  had  pursued.  He  had 
an  affection  for  all  the  arts,  but  his  predominant 
passion  was  for  painting.  This  he  pursued  insati- 
ably. He  attended  all  picture  sales,  and  practised 
at  home ;  and  was  so  intent  on  his  point,  that  he 
set  out,  unknown  to  his  parents,  on  a  ramble  to 
France,  from  a  desire  to  see  the  paintings  of  the 
greatest  Masters,  and  would  have  proceeded  to 
Rome,  had  not  the  means  of  travelling  failed.  He 
returned  home,  and  continued  lo  live  with  his  fa- 
ther; who,  perceiving  his  ardour  for  painting  did 
not  abate,  at  length  proposed  his  going  to  Rome, 
(where  he  had  an  acquaintance)  as  an  Artist.  To 
this  proposal  Mr.  C.  agreed  ;  but  a  circumstance 
look  place  which  prevented  it,  and  he  remained 
still  under  the  roof  of  his  father  for  some  time — 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  sin,  and  hardening  his  con- 
science by  reading  books  of  infidelity,  till  he  be- 
came a  professed  infidel  himself.  He  endeavoured 
to  instill  the  same  principles  into  others :  with  some 
he  awfully  succeeded,  whom  he  since  endeavoured 
to  reclaim,  but  in  vain. 

While  Mr.  C.  was  proceeding  in  such  a  course 
of  evil,  it  pleased  God  by  his  Spirit  to  rouse  his 
mind  to  reflections,  which  gave  a  turn  to  his  future 
)ife. 
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Lying  one  night  in  bed,  he  was  contemplating 
the  case  of  his  mother.  "  I  see,"  said  he,  within 
himself,  "  two  unquestionable  facts.  First,  my  mo- 
ther is  greatly  afflicted,  in  circumstances,  body, 
and  mind ;  and  yet  I  see  that  she  cheerfully  bears 
up  under  all,  by  the  support  she  derives  from  con- 
stantly retiring  to  her  closet  and  her  Bible.  Se- 
condly, that  she  has  a  secret  spring  of  comfort  of 
which  I  know  nothing;  while  I,  who  give  an  un- 
bounded loose  to  my  appetites,  and  seek  pleasure 
by  every  means,  seldom  or  never  find  it.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  any  such  secret  in  religion,  why  may 
not  I  attain  it  as  well  as  my  mother? — I  will  im- 
mediately seek  it  of  God."  He  instantly  rose  in 
his  bed  and  began  to  pray.  But  he  was  soon 
damped  in  his  attempt,  by  recollecting  that  much 
of  his  mother's  comfort  seemed  to  arise  from  her 
faith  in  Christ.  "Now,"  thought  he,  "this  Christ 
have  I  ridiculed :  He  stands  much  in  my  way,  and 
can  form  no  part  of  my  prayers."  In  utter  con- 
fusion of  mind,  therefore,  he  lay  down  again.  Next 
day,  however,  he  continued  to  pray  to  "  the  Supreme 
Being :"  he  began  to  consult  books  and  to  attend 
preachers :  his  ditliculties  were  gradually  removed, 
and  his  objections  answered ;  and  his  course  of  life 
began  to  amend.  He  now  listened  to  the  pious 
admonitions  of  his  mother,  which  he  had  before 
affected  to  receive  with  pride  and  scorn :  yet  they 
had  fixed  themselves  in  his  heart,  like  a  barbed 
arrow ;  and,  though  the  effects  were  at  the  time 
concealed  from  her  observation,  yet  tears  would 
fall  from  his  eyes  as  he  passed  along  the  streets 
from  the  impression  she  had  left  on  his  mind.  Now. 
he  would  discourse  with  her,  and  hear  her  without 
outrage ;  which  led  her  to  hope,  that  a  gracious 
principle  was  forming  in  his  heart,  and  more  espe- 
cially as  he  then  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
Word.    Thus  he  made  some  progress ;  but  felt 
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no  small  difficulty  in  separating  from  his  favourite 
connections.  Light,  however,  broke  into  his  mind, 
till  he  gradually  discovered  that  Jesus  Christ,  so 
far  from  "  standing  in  his  way,"*  was  the  only  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,  to  all  that  come  unto  God  by 
Him. 

While  Mr.  C.  pursued  this  new  course,  his  father 
began  to  take  alarm ;  and  said  to  him  one  evening 
"  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  you.  I  have  made 
two  experiments  for  your  subsistence :  1  have  of- 
fered to  bring  you  into  my  own  business,  which  at 
my  death  will  be  as  good  as  an  estate  to  you  :  you 
have  rejected  all  my  proposals.  You  now  seem 
to  be  taking  a  religious  turn  :  but  I  tell  you  plainly, 
that,  if  you  connect  yourself  with  Dissenters  or 
Sectaries,  I  will  do  nothing  for  you,  living  or  dy- 
ing; but  if  you  choose  to  go  regularly  into  the 
Church,  I  will  not  only  bear  the  expense  of  a  Uni- 
versity, for  which  you  have  had  some  education, 
but  I  will  buy  you  a  Living  on  your  entering  into 
Orders."  Mr.  C.  promised  to  consider  this  pro- 
posal ;  and,  finding  his  father  continued  in  the  same 
mind,  he  went  (on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Bacon,  an  old  family  acquaintance)  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  May  19,  1773. 

1  have  heard  him  mention,  with  much  feeling, 
many  deep  and  secret  conflicts  of  mind  with  which 
he  was  exercised  while  at  College :  added  to  which, 
he  had  to  meet  many  insults  which  profligate  men 
ofler  to  piety.  Under  these  impressions,  he  was 
one  day  walking  in  the  Physic  Gardens,  where  he 
observed  a  very  fine  Pomegranate  Tree,  cut  almost 
through  the  stem,  near  the  root.  On  asking  the 
gardener  the  reason  of  this,  "Sir,"  said  he,  "this 
tree  used  to  shoot  so  strong,  that  it  bore  nothing 
but  leaves.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  cut  it  in 
(his  manner;  and  when  it  was  almost  cut  through, 

*Mr.  Cecil's  own  expression. 
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then  it  began  to  bear  plenty  of  fruit."  The  gar- 
dener's explanation  of  this  act  conveyed  a  striking 
illustration  to  Mr.  C's  mind,  and  he  went  back  to 
his  rooms  comforted  and  instructed  by  this  image. 

On  Sept.  22d,  1776,  Mr.  Cecil  was  ordained 
Deacon  on  the  Title  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pugh,  of 
Rauceby,  in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  Lent  Term  fol- 
lowing, he  took  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  with  great 
credit ;  and,  soon  after,  took  his  name  off  the  books. 
On  Feb.  23d,  1777,  he  was  admitted  to  Priest's 
Orders.  With  Mr.  Pugh  he  staid  but  a  short  time  : 
for  at  Mr.  Pugh's  request,  he  went  to  serve  three 
Churches  in  Leicestershire.  These  Churches  were 
Thornton,  Bagworth,  and  Markfield.  The  object 
of  his  going  thither  was  that  of  serving  the  Churches 
till  Mr.  Abbott,  the  son  of  the  deceased  Vicar, 
should  be  able  to  take  the  charge  of  them.  The 
END  of  his  being  sent  thither,  appears  still  more 
important. 

On  his  going  forth  in  this  beginning  of  his  Mis- 
sion, he  found  little  of  real  religion  in  these 
Churches;  but  by  means  of  his  ministry,  a  general 
attention  to  the  truth  was  excited  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  many  of  them  believed  and  clave  unto  the 
Lord.  Mr.  Abbott,  in  particular,  and  a  sister  of 
his,  owed  to  Mr.  Cecil,  under  the  divine  blessing, 
their  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  truth:  and,  at 
length,  a  flourishing  congregation  was  formed  in 
each  of  the  Churches. 

Mr.  C.  laboured  to  awaken  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Abbott  not  merely  to  the  necessity  of  embracing 
the  truth,  but  that  he  might  continue  in  the  things 
which  he  had  learned^  and  preach  among  the  peo- 
ple the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  Blessed  God,  which 
was  committed  to  his  trust.  Mr.  Cecil,  anxious 
that  these 

"  Plants  of  his  hand,  and  children  of  his  prayer" — 

should  not  be  left  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
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earnestly  urged  on  Mr.  Abbott  his  responsibility 
as  a  minister — the  obligation  of  making  full  proof 
of  his  ministry — and  the  infinite  consequences  at- 
taching to  his  holy  function.  It  pleased  God  to 
bless  his  endeavours :  and  Mr.  Abbott,  not  only 
received  the^  truth  in  the  knowledge  of  it,  but  in  the 
love  of  it,  and  became  a  faithful  and  upright  IVli- 
nister.    He  died  in  early  life. 

On  Mr.  Cecil's  return  to  Rauceby,  he  found  a 
letter  informing  him,  that,  by  the  interest  of  friends, 
two  small  Livings  had  been  obtained  for  him,  at 
Lewes,  in  Sussex.  This  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  Mr.  Pugh,  who,  at  that  time,  wished  to  go 
to  Bath ;  but  he  generously  dismissed  his  Curate, 
and  accordingly  Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  Livings. 

At  Lewes,  residing  in  a  damp  situation,  near  one 
of  his  Churches,  he  was  long  afflicted  with  a  rheu- 
matic disorder  in  his  head;  and,  at  length,'  was 
disabled  for  duty  for  several  months,  and  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  procuring  a  Curate.  1  have 
heard  him  mention,  with  much  feeling,  a  very  sin- 
gular providence,  which  occurred  to  him  on  his 
going  from  London  to  Lewes  to  serve  these 
Churches.  Instead  of  his  leaving  town  early  in 
the  morning,  the  farrier,  who  shod  his  horse,  de- 
tained him  till  noon ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
did  not  arrive  on  East  Grinstead  Common,  till 
after  it  was  dark.  On  this  Common  he  met  a  man 
on  horseback,  who  appeared  to  be  intoxicated, 
and  ready  to  fall  from  his  horse  at  every  step.  Mr. 
C.  called  to  him,  and  warned  him  of  his  danger; 
which  the  man  disregarding,  with  his  usual  bene- 
volence he  rode  up  to  him,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
falling,  when  the  man  immediately  seized  the  reins 
of  Mr.  C's  horse ;  who,  perceiving  he  was  in  bad 
hands,  endeavoured  to  break  away,  on  which  the 
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man  threatened  to  knock  him  down  if  he  repeated 
the  attempt.  Three  other  men  on  horseback  im- 
mediately rode  up,  placing  Mr.  C.  in  the  midst  ol 
them.  On  perceiving  his  danger,  it  struck  him 
•'Here  is  an  occasion  of  faith!"  and  that  gracious 
direction  also  occurred  to  him — Call  xtpon  me  in 
the  time  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee.  He 
secretly  lifted  up  his  heari  ...  God,  entreating  that 
deliverance  which  he  alone  could  etfect.  One  of 
the  men,  who  seemed  to  be  the  Captain  of  the 
Gang,  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  whither  he  was 
going.  Mr.  C.  here  recurred  to  a  principle,  to 
which  his  mind  was  habituated — that  "•  Nothing 
needs  a  lie."  He  therefore  told  them  very  frankly 
his  name,  and  whither  he  was  going;  the  leader 
said,  "Sir,  I  know  you,  and  have  heard  you  preach 
at  Lewes :  let  the  gentleman's  horse  go :  we  wish 
you  good  night." 

Mr.  C.  had  about  him  sixteen  pounds,  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  belonging  to  his  Churches,  which 
he  had  been  to  town  to  receive,  and  which,  at  that 
time,  was  to  him  a  large  sum. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  here,  that  both 
the  Livings  brought  in  only  about  80/.  per  annum ; 
and  when  Mr.  Cecil's  health  rendered  it  necessarj^ 
for  him  to  engage  a  Curate,  from  that  time  he  de- 
rived no  emolument  from  them,  as  the  income 
was  only  adequate  to  the  expense  of  a  Curate. 
He  held  these  Livings  for  no  other  but  the  express 
purpose  of  continuing  the  preaching  of  the  truth 
in  that  place,  and  had  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  carrying  his  point :  but  he  persevered  in  this 
way  for  many  years,  till  he  could  resign  them.. 
SATISFACTORILY,  to  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Dale. 

Although  Mr.  C.  was  a  single  man  while  Rector 
of  two  Livings  at  Lewes,  yet,  possessing  no  per- 
sonal property,  he  was  always  straitened  in  his 
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pecuniary  affairs,  particularly  so  during  the  first 
years  of  his  ministry.* 

In  June,  1777,  while  Mr.  C.  lived  at  Lewes,  he 
lost  his  pious  mother,  whose  death  was  made  of 
singular  benefit  to  him.  He  went,  on  the  evening 
of  her  death,  under  the  solemn  impressions  which 
it  made  on  his  mind,  to  the  Lock  Chapel,  for 
which  service  he  was  previously  engaged ;  and 
preached  a  most  effective  sermon — by  some,  pro- 
bably, still  held  in  remembrance.  His  father  did 
not  long  survive  her:  he  died  in  Feb.  1779.  Both 
his  father  and  mother  lie  buried  in  a  family  vault 
in  Bunhill  Fields,  with  five  of  his  own  children — 
Tabitha,  John  Christian,  Theophilus,  Henry,  and 
Israel. 

Mr.  C.  continued  to  be  so  much  affected  with 
the  rheumatic  complaint  in  his  head,  that  he  re- 
moved from  Lewes  to  London,  and  lived  at  Isling- 
ton, for  the  recovery'  of  his  health.  During  this 
lime  he  preached  at  different  Churches  and  Cha- 
pels in  London. 

For  some  years  he  preached  a  lecture  at  Loth- 
bury,  at  6  o'clock,  on  the  Sunday  morning.  He 
found  the  walk,  at  that  early  hour  in  winter,  very 
dangerous,  as  most  of  the  lamps  were  gone  out, 
and  few  persons  stirring  except  those  who  wander 
for  prey.    He  has  often  made  me  thrill  with  horror, 

*  It  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  mention,  that  though  his  father's 
Vjusiness  was  lucrative,  yet  as  he  had  no  turn  for  businses,  conse- 
quently he  did  not  pay  that  attention  which  so  large  a  concern 
required,  and  which,  under  proper  inspection  and  good  regulation, 
would  have  been,  as  he  said  to  his  son, "  as  good  as  an  estate  to  him." 
.\t  his  father's  death,  therefore,  nothing  remained,  but  his  business, 
iiouse,  and  premises ;  into  the  possession  of  which  his  elder  brothej 
entered :  and  all,  of  any  consideration,  thai  Mr.  C.  received  from 
his  parents,  was  a  few  articles  of  plate,  given  him  by  his  mother  on 
her  death-bed,  with  her  watch,  and  some  old  family  china,  which 
(though  useless)  he  valued  as  relics  of  sacred  antiquity  ;  particularly 
one  article — a  coffee-pot,  out  of  which  John  Bunyan  drank  coffee  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Cope,  mentioned  before. 
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at  hearing  him  state  the  meeting  on  his  way  thither 
of  wretches  with  their  dark  lanterns,  with  designs 
still  darker:  but  God  graciously  preserved  him 
amidst  these  dangers.  He  found,  however,  that 
this  undertaking  was  not  only  dangerous,  but  that 
the  additional  fatigue  of  this  early  service  became 
too  great  a  demand  on  his  strength :  and  on  both 
accounts,  he  engaged  a  hackney  coach,  to  take 
him  to  and  from  the  Church  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  going  thither.  At  this  time  he  had  the 
whole  duty  of  St.  John's,  and  also  an  Evening 
Lecture  at  a  Chapel,  in  Orange  Street,  Leicester 
Fields,  at  that  period  a  regular  Chapel  in  the 
Establishment. 

In  course  of  time,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
his  health  declined,  and,  after  many  long  and  earnest 
intreaties  of  his  friends,  he  reluctantly  relinquished 
the  lecture  at  Lothbury  ;  whither  he  used  to  go  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  and  where  many,  who  were  taking 
an  early  walk  on  a  summer  morning,  wandering  in 
thoughtlessly,  heard  and  embraced  the  truth,  and  are 
some  out  of  the  number  of  those,  who  became  his  joy 
and  crown.  By  this  resignation  also,  he  lost  nothing 
but  labour  and, care,  except  the  satisfaction  which  it 
afforded  him  of  ministering  to  this  people :  for  the 
emolument  arising  from  the  endowment,  but  barely 
covered  his  expenses. 

The  Chapel  at  Orange  Street,  where  he  preached 
on  Sunday  Evenings,  and  on  Wednesday  Evenings 
for  many  years,  being  about  to  be  repaired,  it  was 
relinquished ;  and  the  Chapel  in  Long  Acre  was 
engaged,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  the  Rev. 
Henry  Foster,  who  had  the  morning  duty :  here  the 
same  congregation  attended. 

Mr.  C.  was  sohcited  to  take  the  Sunday  Even- 
ing Lecture,  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Spital 
Fields.  He  entered  on  this  charge  in  Sept.  1787, 
a  date  which  I  am  not  likely  to  forget.    The  first 
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Sunday  evening  that  he  went  thither,  he  left  in  my 
lap  a  dying  infant,  (as  was  supposed)  given  over  by 
his  Physicians,  with  scarcely  a  remaining  trace  of 
hfe,  and  which  he  did  not  expect  to  find  ahve  on 
his  return.  But  this  did  not  stop  Mr.  C.  in  his 
work — The  walls  were  to  he  built  in  troublous  times  : 
and  he  went  forth  accordingly,  though  with  a  trou- 
bled heart.  It  pleased  God,  however,  to  restore 
our  child,  like  another  Lazarus,  at  that  time:  but 
He  took  him  into  His  own  gracious  arms,  in  the  21st 
year  of  his  age. 

Many  have  very  naturally  conjectured,  that,  from 
these  diversified  engagements,  Mr.  Cecil's  pecu- 
niary advantages  must  have  been  very  considera- 
ble :  but  it  was  not  for  lucre's  sake  that  he  thus 
spent  himself.  In  whatever  he  was  prodigal,  it 
was  for  God,  and  not  for  gain.  I  have  often  heard 
him  say,  that  the  Spital  Fields  Lectureship  was 
rather  a  loss  than  a  gain  to  him,  in  this  respect,  as 
the  distance. rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  employ 
a  coach  for  the  evening,  except  when  any  friends 
took  him  in  their  own. 

Mr.  C.  had  the  charge  of  this  Lecture,  and  of 
that  at  Long  Acre  Chapel,  alternately,  each  time, 
for  three  successive  years,  with  Mr.  Foster — the 
gentleman  who  endowed  the  Lecture  at  Spital 
Fields  having  specified  that  the  same  clergyman 
should  hold  that  Lectureship  only  three  years  in 
immediate  succession.  The  appointment  is  vested 
in  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Weaver's  Com- 
pany, who  first  called  Mr.  Foster  to  this  charge. 
He  opened  the  Lecture  in  September,  1784,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  in  1787:  Mr.  F.  being  re- 
appointed in  the  years  1790,  1796,  and  1802;  and 
Mr.  C.  in  1793,  and  1799.  The  intention  of  the 
founder  of  this  Lecture  extended  only  to  its  being 
preached  from  September  to  April  inclusive,  but 
both  Mr.  F.  and  Mr.  C.  continued  it  through  the 
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whole  year.  1  need  not  speak  of  the  vast  congre- 
gation which  assembled  in  that  immense  Temple, 
the  very  sight  of  which  was  most  animating,  and 
where  the  stillness  and  attention  of  the  numerous 
poor  were  most  interesting.  Mr.  C.  was,  however, 
obliged  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  this  arduous 
post — nearly  the  whole  duty  of  which  was  dis- 
charged for  him  by  Mr.  Pratt,  during  the  last  three 
vears  of  his  holding  the  Lectureship,  from  1799  to 
1801. 

I  return  to  Mr.  Cecil's  most  important  sphere  of 
duty  at  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford  Row.  In  the 
year  1780.  he  was  invited  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
this  Chapel,  at  that  time  the  largest  Church  of 
England  Chapel  in  London.  Having  been  much 
neglected,  it  required  a  large  sum  for  its  repair. 
Mr.  C.  went,  therefore,  merely  to  look  at  it; 
for,  as  he  never  was  possessed  of  any  propert}",  he 
chose  to  run  no  hazards.  A  lady  of  fortune.*  how- 
ever, offered  to  secure  him  from  any  ultimate  loss, 
by  her  bond,  should  not  the  undertaking  succeed : 
but,  as  the  Chapel  prospered,  she  was  never  called 
on.  Yet  wishing  to  testify  her  regard  to  Mr. 
Cecil,  she  gave  him  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money  toward  building  the  present  Vestry  and  the 
rooms  adjoining,  to  which  several  other  friends 
contributed,  and  by  whom  the  expense  of  the 
building,  amounting  to  several  hundred  pounds, 
was  defrayed.  The  former  Vestry,  being  very 
small;  was  made  into  a  pew,  and  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  Minister.  At  the  same  time,  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  law  offered  to  lend  Mr.  C.  all  the 
money  that  might  be  required  for  the  repair  of  the 
Chapel,  without  any  other  security  than  his  note. 

Mr.  Cecil's  mind  was,  at  length,  made  up,  as  to 
engaging  in  this  affair.    He  thought,  that  though 

*  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  of  John  Street,  Kind's  Road,  aunt  to  'Willigm 
•Wilberforce.  Esq. 
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the  Chapel,  so  encumbered,  might  not  yield  any 
considerable  advantage  in  his  life-time,  yet  thai 
the  call  appeared  providential  and  the  sphere  useful. 
Accordingly,  in  March,  1780,  he  entered  on  his 
Ministry  at  St.  John's.  At  this  time,  his  whole 
income  was  but  80/.  per  annum,  which  he  received 
for  the  Lecture  preached  at  Orange  Street  Chapel. 

The  pious  desire  of  his  friend  just  mentioned,  to 
promote  the  interest  of  religion,  led  him  to  hazard 
so  large  a  sum  on  this  occasion  :  he  may  be  justly 
termed,  by  his  liberality,  the  Nursing-Father,  both 
of  St.  John's  and  of  its  Minister,  throughout  these 
years  of  Mr.  Cecil's  life;  and  still  remains  the  uni- 
form friend  of  his  bereaved  family.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  who  proposed  a  subscription  for  their 
support,  when  the  income  arising  from  the  few 
remaining  years  of  the  lease  should  fail. 

This  kind  friend,  Mr.  C.  considered,  and  highly 
valued,  as  his  coadjutor  in  every  interest  that 
respected  this  place  and  people :  in  this  object,  they 
were  of  one  mind  and  one  heart ;  and  Mr.  C.  often 
very  feelingly  expressed,  not  only  his  obligations, 
but  how  great  would  be  his  loss,  should  he  ever 
be  deprived  of  this  faithful  friend — from  whose  ob- 
servations and  ever  watchful  eye  he  derived  much 
advantage;  Jior  could  any  thing  more  strongly 
evince  this  gentleman's  disinterested  attachment 
to  St.  John's,  than  his  unceasing  and  unwearied 
attentions  there,  without  any  other  motive  or  reward 
than  the  pleasure  of  observing  its  prosperity  and 
success. 

William  Cardale,  Esq.  of  Bedford  Row,  this 
invaluable  friend  of  my  dear  husband,  not  only  ad- 
vanced a  large  sum  for  the  first  repair,  on  Mr. 
Cecil's  engaging  in  the  Chapel,  but  was  ever  ready 
to  assist  him  with  such  additional  sums,  as  were 
continually   and   necessarily   expended,    in  order 
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to  obtain  for  the  congregation  that  complete  ac- 
commodation, for  which  St.  John's  has  been 
remarkable. 

When  Mr.  Cecil  entered  on  St.  John's,  the  usual 
custom  prevailed  of  playing  a  Voluntary  after  the 
reading  of  the  Psalms.  As  he-  considered  this  no 
part  of  the  worship,  but  rather  an  intrusion  into  it, 
he  appointed  that  an  appropriate  Voluntary  should 
precede  the  service — to  allow  for  which,  the  bell 
was  ordered  to  cease  five  minutes  before  the  hour  for 
Divine  Worship  ;  and,  instead  of  the  usual  Voluntary 
after  the  Psalms,  he  directed  that  a  Psalm  should  be 
sung  after  the  Second  Lesson, 

Any  inattention  to  the  established  economy  of 
the  Chapel  was  grievous  to  him ;  and  he  strictly 
watched  over  all  abuses,  particularly  that  so  fre- 
quently observed  in  various  Churches  in  London 
— imposition  or  misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
pew-openers.  He  set  his  face  determinedly  against 
this ;  and  enjoined  on  them,  as  the  condition  of 
their  holding  their  situations,  that  they  should, 
without  previously  receiving  a  bribe,  accommodate 
with  a  seat,  when  practicable,  every  respectable 
stranger:  but,  finding,  that,  through  the  frailty  of 
human  nature,  his  injunctions  were  in  one  form  or 
another  violated,  and  being  fully  determined  on 
carrying  his  point,  he  engaged  a  person,  both  to 
superintend  the  conduct  of  the  pew-openers,  and 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  every  part  of  the 
Chapel  during  the  time  of  Divine  Service.  This 
he  did  with  a  view  to  prevent  inattention  to  such 
persons  as  occasionally  dropped  in,  and  who  there- 
fore had  no  regular  seat.  His  very  soul  abhorred 
the  thought,  that  any  one  should  be  discouraged 
or  prevented  from  hearing  the  free  offer  of  salva- 
tion, who  did  not  pay  his  way  into  a  seat;  and, 
though  he  was  aware  that  his  liberality  might  bo 
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abused,  yet  his  grand  object  was  obtained — that 
dying  creatures  should  be  encouraged  to  hear  the 
message  of  the  Living  God. 

He  was  a  great  admirer  of  order,  and  particu- 
larly so  in  the  Church.  There  was,  m  consequence, 
much  more  attention  paid  at  St.  John's,  than  in 
most  other  places,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  service 
should  proceed  in  a  regular  succession,  without  any 
intermission,  from  the  time  when  it  commenced 
till  it  ended.  The  Clerk  constantly  called  on 
a  Sunday  morning  and  took  the  time  from  a 
regulator  in  Mr.  Cecil's  study.  He  appointed  that 
the  bell  should  begin  precisely  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock — that  the  Organist  should  begin  instantly 
on  the  stopping  of  the  bell — that  the  Reader 
should  be  in  the  desk  ready  to  begin  the  prayers 
on  the  organ  ceasing — and  that,  throughout  the 
whole  service,  the  same  uniform  punctuality  should 
be  preserved. 

At  St.  John's,  Mr.  C.  performed  all  the  duty  for 
three  years,  without  receiving  any  emolument,  as 
the  hearers  were  few,  the  expenses  and  interest  of 
the  money  laid  out  upon  it  great,  and  the  pews 
much  underlet :  Mr.  C.  objected  to  having  them 
raised,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  mind  of  the  old 
hearers,  and  discourage  others  from  attending :  an 
annual  sum  of  25/.  was,  moreover,  paid  to  the 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  for  the  privilege  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  afternoon.  These,  together  with  the 
continual  and  heavy  expenses,  arising  from  his 
zeal  to  render  the  Chapel  commodious  to  his  con- 
gregation, occasioned  his  income  from  it  to  be 
nmch  more  confined,  for  many  years,  than  was 
generally  conceived.  He  sought  not  theirs,  but 
THEM :  during,  therefore,  his  first  years  as  the 
Minister  of  St.  John's,  his  income  but  very  gradu- 
ally increased,  which  will  account  for  his  being 
so  involved  in  his  circumstances,  the  greater  part 
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of  his  life.  During  the  first  eighteen  years,  that 
is  from  1780  to  1798,  he  made  a  point  of  paying 
the  interest  of  the  money  lent  for  the  repair  of  the 
Chapel.  A  legacy  of  100/.  left  me  by  a  relation, 
and  another  100/.  given  by  a  friend,*  and  every 
smaller  legacy  or  sum  given,  and  all  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  spared  from  domestic  demands,  were  imme- 
diately devoted  to  paying  off  the  principal,  whicli 
was  at  length  thus  reduced  to  five  hundred  pounds, 
as  appeared  by  his  accounts,  examined  by  his  friend? 
during  his  confinement  in  December,  1798. 

In  gratitude  to  Mr.  Cecil's  friends,  I  ought  to 
mention,  that,  in  the  afflictive  state  of  his  health 
just  referred  to,  they  were  anxious  to  know  his 
circumstances ;  and  finding,  on  investigation,  that 
part  of  the  debt  for  the  first  repair  of  the  Chapel 
(about  500/.)  was  not  paid  off,  they  generously  made 
a  subscription  to  defray  it.  An  overplus  of  about 
200/.  remaining,  they  put  this  into  the  funds  for  his 
use ;  but  an  affecting  circumstance  in  his  family 
obliged  him  to  sell  it  out  some  time  after. 

St.  John's  Chapel  was  part  of  the  estate  of  the 
Rugby  Charity ;  the  management  of  it  was  prin- 
cipally left  to  Sir  Eardly  Wilmot,  one  of  the  Rugby 
Trust,  who  was  resident  in  the  neighbourhood.  L 
having  been  some  time  advertised,  Sir  Eardly 
determined,  that  if  he  could  not  get  a  Minister 
recommended  to  it  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, he  would  procure  an  act  to  be  passed  to 
make  it  a  Parish  Church.  The  Archbishop 
[CornwaUis]  had  given  Mr.  C.  one  of  his  Livings  at 
Lewes ;  and  had  advised  him,  on  account  of  his 
health,  to  leave  a  Curate  at  Lewes  and  procure 
some  duty  in  town.  He  had  before  recommended 
him  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  for  the  Surrogacy  annexed  to 
his  Living :  this  Dr.  D.  gave  to  Mr.  Cecil,  on  his 
promise  of  taking  a  Master's  degree ;  which  promise 
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he  performed.  The  Archbishop,  on  being  requested 
to  recommend  Mr.  C.  to  Sir  Eardly  Wilmot,  readily 
complied. 

When  he  entered  on  his  ministry  at  St.  John's, 
he  had  a  difficult  and  arduous  path  to  tread.  He 
had  to  preach  to  a  people  inimical  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  on  the  one  hand ;  and  to  make  his  way 
through  the  prejudices  of  the  religious  part  of  his 
auditory,  on  the  other — who,  not  comprehending 
his  aim,  were  ready  to  pronounce  on  his  plan,  as 
shunning  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Yet 
he  was  wisely  following  the  example  of  his  Master, 
in  delivering  the  truth,  as  they  who  heard  were  able 
to  bear  it;  and  thus  forming  a  lodgment  in  their 
minds,  and  preparing  them  for  the  full  display  of  al! 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  C.  possessed,  naturally,  a  comprehensive 
mind,  and  strong  judgment.  When  it  pleased  God, 
:i)ho  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  to 
shine  into  his  heart,  all  his  natural  powers  received 
a  new  direction,  and  under  divine  influence  be- 
came subservient  to  the  glorious  objects  which  he 
had  discovered  and  laboured  to  make  known  to 
others.  Persons  are  often  led  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve from  RESULTS,  either  as  they  are  success- 
ful, or  unsuccessful,  rather  than  from  abstract  views  : 
the  RESULT,  in  the  instance  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
clearly  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  Mr. 
C.  pursued. 

About  the  year  1800,  Mr.  C.  established  an  An- 
nual Sermon  at  St.  John's,  to  be  preached  on  the 
morning  of  May  Day,  to  young  persons.  Ho 
wished  his  Chapel  to  render  assistance  to  charita- 
ble and  pious  Institutions,  by  occasional  Sermons, 
distinct  from  those  of  the  Parish  School  and  the 
Welsh  Charity,  which  last  always  attended  the 
Chapel;  but  in  his  early  attempt  at  this,  he  met 
with  serious  remonstrances  from  some  of  the  con- 
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gregation ;  ardent,  therefore,  on  his  great  point, 
of  promoting  the  Gospel,  and  avoiding  offence  not 
absolutely  necessary,  no  others  were  introduced 
for  some  years.  He  never,  however,  relinquished 
his  original  intention  of  rendering  this  benefit  to 
cases  which  he  deemed  proper.  Besides,  there- 
fore, the  Sermons  which  were  preached — the  first 
two,  namely,  morning  and  afternoon,  about  Janu- 
ary, for  the  Parish  School — and  the  next  two,  about 
April,  for  the  Welsh  Charity — he  introduced  two 
in  Dec.  1798,  for  a  Sunday  School  for  Religious 
Instruction,  which  had  been  estabhshed  at  St. 
John's ;  and  he  occasionally  added  another  for 
the  benefit  of  some  charitable  Institution,  and  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  preach  one  annually  in  favour 
of  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East. 
In  1807,  he  preached  for  the  New  Rupture  So- 
ciety, of  which  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York  is  the  Patron.  Mr.  C.  had  first  suggested 
the  plan  of  this  society  to  Mr.  Blair,  the  Surgeon, 
in  1804,  by  whose  active  and  benevolent  exertions- 
the  Society  was  formed,  which  has,  since  its  es- 
labliahment  in  1805,  to  the  present  year,  1816, 
relieved  upwards  of  7000  patients. 

The  Sacramental  Money,  collected  at  St.  John's 
Chapel,  Mr.  C.  appointed  to  be  kept  in  the  hand? 
of  a  treasurer,  and  was  distributed  by  him,  and 
three  other  gentlemen  of  the  congregation,  who 
were  requested  to  assist  in  the  distribution,  to 
poor  persons  recommended  by  seat-holders,  on 
St.  Thomas'  day — except  small  sums  which  were 
sent  by  the  Clerk  and  Collector,  to  cases  of  need 
discovered  in  the  course  of  the  year,  which  wer^ 
brought  to  account  in  the  annual  settlement. 

Mr.  C.  had  for  many  years  suffered  greatly  from 
a  complaint,  supposed  to  be  a  sciatica.  On  being 
seized  by  a  more  violent  and  accute  attack,  a  coa- 
sultation  of  the  Faculty  was  held  on  his  disorder 
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on  Friday,  Dec.  7th,  1798;  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  he  was  prohibited  from  preaching  any 
more  while  the  existing  symptoms  continued.  A 
schirrus  in  the  caecum  was  now  apprehended,  and 
his  condition  was  thought  dangerous.  The  follow- 
ing Sunday,  a  most  affecting  scene  took  place  at 
St.  John's.  He  had  been  announced  on  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday,  to  preach  a  sermon  in  the  morn- 
ing of  this  day,  Dec.  9th,  for  the  children  of  the 
Sunday  School  attending  the  Chapel,  and  another 
in  the  evening  to  their  Parents.  Notwithstanding 
his  prohibition  by  his  medical  friends,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  an  attempt  to  address  the  people 
once  more.  Many  circumstances  conspired  to 
render  the  scene  affecting.  A  friend  remarked, 
that  a  side  view  which  he  caught  of  his  face  before 
he  uttered  a  word,  chilled  him  to  the  heart. — 
Sunk — worn — and  dejected  !  The  strong  was,  in- 
deed, hernrni'  us  lom !  and  tht  mighty  fallen !  His 
text  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene : — He, 
which  testifieth  these  things,  saith.  Surely,  I  come 
quickly.  Amen !  Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus ! 

He  told  his  congregation  that  he  was  preaching 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  Physicians,  and  that 
he  should  not  be  able  to  meet  them  in  the  evening. 
He  had  not  preached  more  than  five  minutes,  be- 
fore it  was  visible  that  he  was  in  extreme  pain, 
and  his  feeble  tone  of  voice  proved  that  he  was 
worn  down.  He  could  not  continue  his  discourse 
more  than  20  minutes,  and  then  dismissed  the  con- 
gregation— not  with  the  usual  benediction,  but  in 
the  last  words  of  the  Bible,  immediately  following 
his  text.  The  presentiment  of  many  that  this  ser- 
mon would  close  his  ministry  gathered  strength 
from  his  having  chosen  the  concluding  subject  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  ending  his  discourse  with  the 
benediction  following  it.  After  this  period  it 
pleased  God,  whose  ways  are  not  ov.r  ways,  nor 
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His  thoughts  our  thoughts,  to  add  twelve  years  to 
his  life. 

During  the  above  confinement,  in  the  winter  of 
1 798,  Mr.  Cecil  put  down  for  his  own  use  some 
of  the  particular  impressions  made  on  his  mind 
through  this  illness,  but  never  designed  it  for  publi- 
cation. He  had  ma>iy  MSS.  by  him,  which  were 
INTENDED  for  the  press,  but  his  declining  health, 
together  with  his  public  occupations,  prevented 
their  being  finished.  On  this  account,  he  had  so- 
lemnly enjoined  me  to  consume  all  his  papers, 
whenever  his  death  should  take  place — assuring 
me,  that  they  were  in  too  unfinished  a  state  for 
public  benefit.* 

In  his  last  illness  at  Clifton,  of  which  notice  will 
be  taken  hereafter,  when  he  apprehended  that  he 
should  not  live  to  return  to  town,  he  repeated  his 
injunction — with  the  most  anxious  entreaty  that  I 
would  relieve  his  mind,  and  meet  his  wishes,  by 
destroying  all  his  papers  after  his  disease.  Find- 

*  Though  Mr.  Cecil's  projected  plans  were  arranged  with  clear- 
ness to  his  own  perception,  yet  they  were  unintelligible  to  any  otlier 
eye ;  nor  were  they  in  such  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  press,  as 
would  admit  of  their  being"  finished  by  any  other  hand  than  his  own; 
as  he  had  often  assured  me. 

If,  however,  this  had  not  been  tlie  case,  it  would  still  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  have  preserved  them  from  destruction,  in  mj- 
RELATIVE  situation;  and  while  the  precipitance  resulting  from  his 
diseased  nerves,  in  this  and  other  instances,  took  place  of  that  calm 
deliberation  and  wisdom  peculiar  to  him  when  in  health.  It  is  some 
alleviation  to  be  convinced,  as  I  fully  am,  that,  generally  speaking,  his 
papers  coaXd  not  have  been  rendered  useful  to  *he  public,  but  by  his 
own  hand. 

His  anxious  desire  to  do  good,  and  his  ever  active  and  ardent  mind, 
led  him  to  form  plans  which  his  long  and  painful  complaint  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  bring  to  perfection  :  otherwise  I  am  persuaded, 
that  he  would  not  have  destroyed  any  thing  that  might  promise  to 
prove  useful.  And  a  proof  of  this  appears,  in  the  fact  of  his  having 
permitted  the  publication  of  the  "  Fragment,"  printed  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  Works ;  and  also  in  his  reserving  a  MS.  foi-  my  own 
use,  consisting  of  sentences  which  he  had  collected  and  intended  foi 
publication. 
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ing  that  nothing  short  of  niy  giving  him  a  faithful 
promise  to  execute  his  command  would  pacify  his 
agitated  mind,  I  reluctantly  yielded — and  pro- 
mised to  execute  his  desire  on  one  condition  only — 
namely,  that  he  would  allow  me  to  preserve,  for 
my  own  use,  the  above  mentioned  MS.  written  in 
1 798,  (which  I  knew  was  not  unfit  for  publication) 
and  also  permit  me  to  subjoin  it  to  this  Memoir 
whenever  it  should  be  made  public,  to  which  he 
agreed.* 

Mr.  Cecil,  however,  contrary  to  his  apprehen- 
sions, lived  to  reach  home ;  when  his  determination 
respecting  his  papers  was  put  in  force  by  his  own 
hand.  He  consumed  every  other  MS.  but  the  one 
I  had  before  redeemed  from  the  flames ;  and  which 
is,  by  an  after  arrangement,  attached  to  his  works. 
It  will  appear,  both  from  this  MS.  and  from  the 
following  extracts,  (taken  chiefly  from  my  own  pri- 
vate memorandums,  and  which  are  distinct  from 
the  fragment  published  in  his  works,)  that,  during 
this  confinement,  his  heart  was  receiving  important 
lessons  in  the  school  of  nfiliction. 

Saturday  night,  Dec.  8th,  1798.  "This  is  a 
mysterious  dispensation ;  but  I  know  it  is  a  wise 
one.  I  did  not  think  of  ever  feeling  so  mucli 
pain.  I  have  not  prayed  against  that.  I  am  now 
to  glorify  him  by  suffering — I  am  not  afraid  of 
consequences — //  is  well  P'' 

Dec.  10th.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  who  was 
dropping    him  a  seasonable  word   of  consolation, 

*  Mr.  Cecil's  reply  to  hia  son  Israel,  on  his  mentioning  to  his  father 
his  feelings  on  reading  this  MS.  then  in  the  possession  of  a  friend, 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  "  1  do  not  wonder  that  you  felt  as  you 
express,  at  reading  my  feelings  on  passing  through  the  deep  waters. 
Alas !  you  saw  but  a  small  part  of  what  occurred  :  but,  %  these 
things  men  lire ;  and  in  all  these  things  is  the  life  of  my  spirit.  They 
are  what  a  University  cannot  yield  ;  nor  is  a  Prince,  as  such,  favoured 
with  a  taste  of  them.  I  sincerely  pray  that  you  may  know  how  a 
ihorn  in  the  flesh  becomes  a  special  blessing." 
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he  replied,  "It  is  consistent  neither  with  reason 
nor  religion,  to  oppose  sufferings  to  the  love  of  God  ; 
for,  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  He  chasteneth;  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  recciveth.^^  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  to  another  friend,  (the 
Rev.  Mr.  Venn,)  he  said  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  die ; 
but  I  am  afraid  of  being  worn  out  by  pain. 
Kature  shrinks  at  this  prospect." 

Wednesday,  12th.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  he 
said — "My  illness  gives  me  stronger  hold  of  twO 
points: — 1st.  God  must  be  brought  near,  to  be 
lived  on  and  fled  to:  2d.  Comfort,  to  be  sensible 
to  my  heart,  must  spring  from  God's  making  Him- 
self sensible  to  me.  There  must  be  an  Incarna- 
tion. I  must,  by  faith,  lay  hold  of  my  God — as 
he  became  man!" 

Dec.  14th.  In  bed — To  the  same  friend,  who 
spoke  to  him  of  the  rumoured  death  of  Bonaparte, 
and  the  failure  of  the  French  expedition  against 
Egypt,  he  replied — "But  is  Egypt  to  be  left  in  its 
present  horrid  state  of  depravity  and  wretchedness 
under  the  Turks? — How  unsearchable  are  the  ways 
of  God !  He  giveth  no  account  of  His  matters.  If 
God  should  restore  me  again  to  health,  I  have  de- 
termined to  study  nothing  but  the  Bible.  Litera- 
ture is  inimical  to  spirituality,  if  it  be  not  kept  un» 
der  with  a  firm  hand.  A  man  ought  to  call  in 
from  every  quarter,  whatever  may  assist  him  to 
understand,  explain,  and  illustrate  the  Bible :  but 
there — in  its  light  and  life — is  all  that  is  good  for 
man.  All  important  truth  is  there ;  and  I  feel  that 
no  comfort  enters  sick  curtains  from  any  other 
quarter.  My  state  is  an  admonition  to  young  men. 
I  have  been  too  much  occupied  in  preparing  to 
live,  and  too  little  in  hving.  I  have  read  too  much 
from  curiosity,  and  for  mental  gratification.  I  was 
literary,  when  I  should  have  been  active.  We 
trifle  too  much.    Let  us  do  something  for  God. 
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The  man  of  God,  is  a  man  of  feeling  and  activity. 
I  feel  and  would  urge  with  all  possible  strength  on 
others,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  our  All  and  in  All.'''' 

On  another  occasion  he  said — "  In  all  my  suffer- 
ings, except  when  my  pain  is  extreme,  I  think  I 
can  in  some  degree  say — /  take  pleasure  in  them : 
but  when  I  am  in  torture,  I  seem  to  be  glad  that 
I  can  bear  it  without  a  murmur,  which  I  have  not 
felt  that  I  know  of;  but  I  cannot  say,  /  take  plea- 
h'ure  in  it.  As  to  being  broken  down,  I  perfectly 
agree  to  it;  distress,  poverty,  reproach,  infirmity, 
are  fine  things  to  humble  a  high  spirit.  The  Phy- 
sicians do  not  know  my  case — but  I  do  :  it  is  the 
finger  of  God — and  I  am  to  learn  from  it  various 
important  lessons ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  suf- 
ficiency OF  His  grace.  1  have  prayed  thrice : 
sure  I  ought  to  be  content  with  the  answer  to  St. 
Paul !" 

To  a  friend  he  said — "  It  has  been  a  night  of 
great  pain,  but  it  was  a  night  appointed  me  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  sure  it  must  be  a  good  one,  that 
He  appoints !  Had  I  laid  down  my  life  for  you, 
your  good  nights  would  have  been  my  anxious 
care."  At  another  time — "  1  have  great  peace — 
not  a  ruffled  breeze — night  nor  day — and  this  is  all 
grounded  on  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  Give 
up  THAT,  and  I  should  have  no  sleep  to-night.  All 
is  pitch  darkness  without  it — dark  as  a  Socinian — 
dark  as  a  Moralist.  There  is  no  light,  but  what 
Christ  brings."  At  another  time,  while  attending 
him  in  the  night,  he  said  to  me — "  It  is  an  extra- 
ordinary statement,  that  though  God  loves  me 
much  better  than  vou  do,  yet  he  does  not  relieve 
ine.  I  am  to  partake,  as  a  member  of  Christ,  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise 
Him,  for  the  good  of  man ;  and  he  afflicts  man,  for 
his  good.  If  1  recover,  I  shall  be  a  better  preacher 
— that  is,  I  shall  be  more  humble!  I  have  many 
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comforts ;  but  perhaps  I  shall  be  so  sick  as  to  say, 
Lord !  it  is  enough,  take  away  my  life.  I  am  now 
often  thankful  for  five  minutes  ease;  and  I  wonder 
I  was  not  much  more  so  for  that  of  fifty  years.'- 
At  another  time — "  God  knows  my  case :  and,  in 
pain,  in  difficulty,  in  sickness,  he  says — ' /<  is  I: 
be  not  afraid :  Commit  yourself  to  me !'  Jesus 
Christ  is  my  great  hold :  nothing  can  happen  with- 
out His  knowledge  and  permission." 

To  one,  who  spoke  to  him  of  his  illness,  he  said 
— "  It  is  all  Christ.  I  keep  death  in  view.  If 
God  does  not  please  to  raise  me  up,  He  intends 
me  better.  /  knozu  whom  I  have  believed.  How 
little  we  think  of  improving  the  time  we  have, 
while  we  have  opportunity  !  I  find  every  thing 
but  religion,  vanity.  I  am  ready,  even  on  this  sick 
bed,  to  preach  to  preachers.  I  ask  myself,  what 
is  my  hold  and  support — what  will  remain  with 
me,  when  every  thing  else  is  washed  away  !  To 
recollect  a  promise  of  the  Bible — this  is  substance! 
Nothing  will  do  but  the  Bible.  If  I  read  authors, 
and  hear  dilFerent  opinions,  I  cannot  say,  '  this 
IS  TRUTH  !' — I  cannot  grasp  it  as  substance  :  but 
the  Bible  gives  me  something  to  hold.  I  have 
learnt  more  within  these  curtains,  than  from  all  the 
books  I  ever  read. — I  sometimes  speculate  on  the 
idea  of  a  soul's  leaving  the  body,  and  wandering 
forth  into  the  world  of  space  ;  but  it  is  alone — 
wandering  in  solitude — It  is  wretched  because 
ALONE  ;  to  say  nothing  of  misery :  but  let  a  ray 
from  Christ  shine  on  that  soul,  and  no  matter  where 
it  is — it  is  happy  !" 

The  violence  of  this  attack  was  mercifully 
abated ;  and  Mr.  Cecil  was  so  far  recovered,  that 
he  ventured,  on  the  24th  Feb.  1799,  to  preach  the 
Evening  Lecture  at  St.  John's.  Though  he  began 
with  the  precaution  of  reading  his  sermons,  yet  he 
found  the  exertion  too  much  for  his  broken  state- 
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of  strength  and  spirits ;  and  he  was  convinced  that 
God  called  him  to  retirement  and  repose.  Such 
a  dispensation,  to  a  mind  Uke  his,  required  no  com- 
mon measure  of  faith  and  patience.  He  was,  at 
length,  by  a  blessing  on  the  means  used,  enabled  to 
resume  his  usual  duty,  though  under  much  remaining 
infirmity. 

Speaking  of  his  afflicted  state,  he  said,  "  My 
dispensation  is  wonderful.  That  I  am  able  to  meet 
the  frequent  returns  of  my  public  duty  is  almost 
miraculous.  Not  one  of  my  hearers  has  any  idea 
of  the  quantity  of  pain  I  endure  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  yet,  if  it  were  ever  to  be 
upon  me  at  the  moment  I  was  called  to  preach,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  begin." 

But  it  was  not  only  during  the  above  period  that 
Mr.  C.  suffered  much  pain ;  but,  year  after  year, 
it  remained  as  a  clog  on  his  efforts,  and  as  a  worm 
at  the  root  of  his  constitution.  Frequently,  after 
suffering  greatly  all  the  preceding  night,  he  has 
gone  forth  in  the  morning  to  his  public  duty  so  fee- 
ble and  emaciated,  that  I  have  dreaded  the  con- 
sequences of  his  entering  the  pulpit.  But,  still 
stimulated  and  animated  by  love  and  zeal,  he  went 
through  his  duty,  by  divine  assistance,  without  any 
appearance  of  his  suffering  state,  or  any  other  per- 
ceptible effect,  save  that  feeling  and  unction  which 
it  produced.  As  the  face  of  Moses,  when  he  came 
down  from  the  Mount,  was  seen  to  shine  :  so  was 
it  evident,  in  Mr.  Cecil's  discourses,  that  ho  had  not 
suffered  so  many  things  in  vain  ;  but  that  he  was 
refined  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  to  show  forth 
His  glory  who  had  called  him.  He  acquired  a 
more  keen  perception  and  feeling  of  the  vanity  of 
all  human  things  :  he  stripped  off  the  mask  from 
the  face  of  the  world — showed  its  poverty  and 
emptiness — its  enchantments — its   snares — and  its 
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pretensions,  as  delusive  and  fallacious  :  he  drew 
aside  the  veil — and  exhibited  those  glorious  reali- 
ties in  reversion  for  the  faithful,  on  which  his  sou! 
delighted  to  dwell,  and  of  which  he  is  now  in  the 
full  enjoyment. 

Thus  exercised  with  affliction,  he  persevered  in 
preaching  (making  use  of  a  seat  in  the  pulpit)  till  a 
paralysis  deprived  the  Church  of  his  labours.  His 
patience  under  his  great  and  long  sufferings  was 
surprising.  By  them  many  interior  experiences  and 
excellent  ideas  were  wrung  from  him,  while  a  word 
of  complaint  was  never  heard  to  come  forth  from  his 
lips. 

In  June,  1798,  previous  to  the  above  confine- 
ment, Mr.  C.  sent  the  following  reflections  to  a 
friend  under  affliction,  to  whom  they  were  pecu- 
liarly appropriate,  and  by  whose  favour  I  obtain 
them — 

"  Sunday  noon. — In  great  pain — disposed  to  preach 
again,  on  a  new  text — She  answered,  It  is  well.  That 
is,  God  is  WISER  than  I  am.  He  knoweth  the  way  that 
I  take,  and,  when  I  am  tried,  I  shall  come  forth  as 
gold.  He  knows  how  to  bring  good  out  of  this  evil. 
What  can  He  take  away,  that  He  cannot  make  up  to 
me  ?  Pain,  loss,  solitude — what  are  ye  ? — The  way 
home  ! — He  knows  the  way  : — that  is  enough.  He 
has  promised  to  be  with  me  in  the  way :  that  is  more 
than  enough. 

"  It  is  well — that  is,  God  is  mightier  than  I 
am.  He  can  make  this  dying  and  painful  way, 
the  way  of  life — the  way  of  comfort — the  way  of 
joy,  as  well  as  holiness.  He  has  done  it  ten  thou- 
sand times :  I  have  seen  it  done.  What  child  is  he 
whom  his  Father  chasteneth  not  ?  I  would  be  a  son, 
but  not  scourged.  I  am  a  fool,  whom  even  expe- 
rience can  scarcely  make  wise.    1  see   ,  and 

— — ,  and  ,  whom  he  does  not  chastise :  all  pro- 
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fessors — but  are  they  sons  ? — I  see  ,  and  j 

who  are  sinking  under  their  troubles,  and  going  to 
Satan  for  comfort,  because  they  are  not  sons. 

"/(  is  well — that  is.  He  is  better  than  I  am. 
lie  has  thoughts  of  peace,  while  I  indulge  thoughts 
of  evil.  He  means  better  than  I  can  give  Him 
credit  for.  He  asks  me  for  nothing  but  time  and 
trust,  in  order  to  make  the  whole  plain  and  gra- 
cious to  my  eye:  'No!'  say  I:  'show  it  me  now, 
audit  sufficeth.' — 'What!'  saith  He — 'Am  I  alone 
not  to  be  trusted  ?  How  many  of  my  creatures 
have  you  trusted  for  what  you  could  not  see !  How 
often  have  you  rested  on  dust  and  ashes,  as  on  a 
sure  foundation  ! — Go — Go — and  learn  your  horn- 
book, and  then  you  will  say  without  stammering 
It  is  well ." 

"  Wednesday  morning. — Pain  left  me  after  the 
above  was  put  down,  and  then  it  was  thrown  aside  : 
but  returned  this  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  and 
drove  me  from  the  bed  to  begin  again.  But  with 
nothing  new.  It  is  well — God  is  more  holy  than 
J,  and  will  burn  up  the  dross.  He  is  more  faith- 
ful, and  does  not  forget  his  promise,  to  purify  the 
sons  of  Levi,  that  they  may  first  present  a  pure  offer- 
ing, and  then  be  offered  up  themselves  !" 

I  proceed  to  the  year  1800 — when  Mr.  Cecil 
was  requested  by  Samuel  Thornton,  Esq.  to  take 
the  Livings  of  Chobham  and  Bisley;  which  his  fa- 
ther, the  ever-memorable  John  Thornton,  Esq.  had 
bought,  and  had  left  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  Mr. 
Cecil,  though  duly  sensible  of  the  favour,  yet  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  think  of  accepting  these  Liv- 
ings ;  and  was  so  fully  determined  against  it,  that 
he  returned  several  refusals,  in  answer  to  pressing 
requests  by  letter,  that  he  would  accept  them.  He 
was  also  informed  by  Mr.  Thornton,  that  it  was 
his  father's  intention,  that  the  unbeneficed  trustees, 
Cof  whom  Mr.  C.  was  one)  were  to  have  the  first 
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offer,  and  he  repeated  his  wishes,  with  many 
friendly  arguments — particularly  the  danger  in  Mr. 
Cecil's  state  of  health,  of  his  becoming  incapa- 
ble of  going  on  at  St.  John's,  without  some  relief 
from  that  arduous  post.  Mr.  C.  continued,  how- 
ever, to  retain  his  objections :  but  an  old  friend 
hinted  to  him,  that  he  might  be  resisting  a  call  in 
providence.  To  this  intimation  he  listened,  and 
consented  to  refer  the  business  to  the  trustees,  and  a 
few  select  friends  who  should  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  question.  They  accordingly  met 
together,  and  were  unanimous  in  resolving  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  a  man  in  Mr.  Cecil's  circumstances,  family, 
and  health  to  accept  the  Livings,  and  serve  them  in 
the  summer.* 

But,  in  going  to  these  Livings,  he  went  rather 
to  labour  than  to  rest.  He  forgot  his  broken  state 
of  constitution,  when  he  set  up  in  the  Church  two 
extra  Lectures — one  on  the  Sunday  evening,  and 
the  other  on  a  week-day.  During  the  first  years, 
he  principally  preached  them  himself,  and  with 
great  success.  To  conciliate  one  of  his  -  parishes, 
he  left  the  tythes  to  be  fixed  by  three  neighbouring 
farmers ;  and  used  every  other  means  to  gain  the 
affection  of  his  parishioners.  There,  also,  he 
sought  not  theirs  but  them :  and  when  his  son  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  the  occasion,  he  replied. 
"  If  by  taking  one  guinea  more  I  should  excite 

*  By  these  Livings  about  1501.  per  annum  was  added  to  his  income 
After  his  fatal  malady  took  place,  and  his  pecuniary  affairs  naturally 
devolved  on  me,  I  judged  it  expedient  to  inform  myself  correctl} 
respecting  them.  Accordingly  I  had  a  minute  account  taken,  both  ol' 
the  income  and  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Livings  of  Chobham  and 
Bisley.  In  the  account  returned  to  me,  both  were  stated  at  large : 
the  NET  income  was  2351.  per  annum :  out  of  this  remained  to  be 
deducted,  the  expense  of  supplying  St.  John's,  during  Mr.  Cecil's 
absence  ;  and  that  attending  the  removal  of  our  family  to  Chobham 
and  back  again.  All  these  deductions  taken  into  the  calculation,  the 
whole  advantage  to  Mr.  Cecil's  income  could  not,  at  most,  be  esti  - 
mated at  more  them  1501. 
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prejudices  in  a  single  mind  against  my  message,  1 
should  defeat  my  great  project  in  coming  to  this 
place." 

Mr.  Cecil  found  these  parishes,  like  others  where 
the  light  of  truth  has  scarcely  dawned,  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  ignorance  and  immorality — very  few 
hearers  in  the  Church,  while  many  were  making 
the  Sabbath  a  day  of  sport  and  amusement.  He 
found  that  there  also,  as  in  other  places  whither 
he  had  been  led  by  providence,  he  had  to  begin  at 
the  very  foundation,  under  the  most  discouraging 
circumstances,  as  will  appear  from  the  impression 
made  on  his  mind,  on  his  first  going  among  them, 
lie  says,  "  When  I  first  came  to  Chobham,  as  I 
was  sitting  in  the  Vestry — on  hearing  the  noise  and 
uproar  of  the  boys,  and  the  people  in  the  gallery 
talking  aloud  to  each  other — I  burst  into  tears ; 
and  felt  with  the  Prophet,  when  he  said — Can  these 
dry  bones  live?'''' — But  the  fields  zoere  white  unto  the 
harvest :  he  did  not  labour  in  vain  among  this  peo- 
ple :  a  large  and  attentive  congregation  was  col- 
lected, and  many  sazu  the  day  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
and  were  glad:  some  of  these  are  already  entered 
into  rest,  where  both  he,  that  sowed,  and  those,  who 
reaped,  now  rejoice  together. 

There  being  no  house  to  either  of  the  Livings, 
except  a  ruin  inhabited  by  a  labourer,  nor  any  that 
could  be  engaged  for  Mr.  Cecil's  residence,  he  spent 
the  first  few  summers  in  part  of  a  house  since  pur- 
chased by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jerram.  After  this,  a  very 
generous  friend,  Thomas  Bainbridge,  Esq.  of  Guild- 
ford Street,  purchased  eleven  acres  of  ground,  and 
built  on  it  for  Mr.  C.  a  convenient  house,  which  he 
let  at  a  low  rent.  Mr.  C.  spent  a  few  months  in 
it,  while  it  was  unfinished,  in  the  summer  of  1807; 
but  did  not  live  to  see  it,  after  it  was  completed. 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  subject,  without  re- 
marking, not  only  this  instance  of  Mr.  B's  kind- 
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ness,  in  burdening  himself  with  this  undertaking, 
which  he  did  with  a  most  disinterested,  hberal,  and 
friendly  desire  of  relieving  Mr.  C.  from  fatigue, 
care  and  anxiety;  but  also  his  marked  regard  in 
other  instances,  which  has  been  uniformly  that 
of  a  faithful  friend.  When  Mr.  Cecil  was  laid 
aside  in  the  year  1808,  Mr.  B.  was  one  of  the  two 
friends  who  proposed  a  private  subscription,  in- 
tended, as  before  observed,  as  a  resource  when  the 
rent  from  the  lease  of  St.  John's  should  fail,  which 
had  then  but  about  ten  years  to  run.  Mr.  B.  sub- 
scribed largely  himself;  and,  in  every  way,  proved 
himself  no  common  friend. 

Nor  did  Mr.  B's  kindness  end  here.  During 
the  period  when  Mr.  Cecil's  illness  occasioned  our 
absence  from  town  for  nine  months,  his  house  was 
the  asylum  of  our  son  Israel,  wherein  he  received 
the  most  kind  and  friendly  attentions,  both  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Before  we  removed  from  Clifton, 
our  dear  child  was  seized  with  a  fatal  disease, 
which  confined  him  to  his  bed  seven  weeks,  in  the 
most  extreme  suffering.  Through  this  time  of  ex- 
tremity and  fatigue,  no  possible  care,  no  expense, 
no  labour,  was  spared.  Some  young  friends  assi- 
duously attended  him,  night  and  day,  to  his  last 
hour.  Mrs.  B.  with  the  solicitude  of  a  mother, 
and  with  unexampled  kindness,  watched  by  hi? 
bed;  in  a  word,  our  son  found  both  a  mother  and 
a  father,  who  were  willing  and  able  to  render  the 
dear  sufferer  far  beyond  what  his  own  father's  house 
COULD  have  yielded  him. 

Though  his  father  arrived  in  town,  while  our  son 
was  still  living,  and  only  a  street  or  two  separated 
them,  yet  the  distressing  illness  of  both  rendered 
their  seeing  each  other  again  in  this  world  impos- 
sible. Their  next  meeting  was  reserved  for  a  day 
unmixed  with  such  calamity !  There  was  reason 
to  hope,  from  many  favourable  evidences,  that  the 
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God  of  his  father  had  begun  a  gracious  work  in 
his  heart  some  time  previous  to  his  iUness ;  and 
which,  I  trust,  was  carried  on  in  his  sick  chamber, 
till  he  was  fully  prepared,  by  sovereign  grace,  for 
an  inheritance  in  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  among 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  for  a 
joyful  re-union  with  that  father  who  was  so  soon 
to  follow  him — whom  he  so  tenderly  loved  and  so 
highly  revered  ;  and  of  whom  he  wrote  in  a  manner 
so  pathetic  and  affectionate  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
while  his  beloved  father  was  at  Bath,  that  I  must  be 
allowed  to  transcribe  a  part  of  his  letter : — 

"  Chobham,  1808. 

"  I  assure  you,  I  feel,  notwithstanding  the  kind- 
ness and  number  of  my  friends,  a  very  unaccount- 
able depression  of  spirits — or,  rather,  the  mind 
revolving  on  its  own  observations  and  views,  of  the 
various  changes  I  am  now  witnessing,  with  those 
also  that  are  passed.  In  all  my  companions — no 
father!  In  all  my  conversations — none  like  him! 
In  all  my  doubts — no  oracle  like  him  !  In  all  my  fears 
and  anxieties — no  refuge  like  his  generosity !  I  feel 
HIS  LOSS — though  surrounded  with  the  prodigality 
of  liberality  and  kindness." 

I  return  to  the  sad  period  of  1807,  when  Mr.  C. 
had  a  slight  paralytic  affection — from  which  he 
recovered  sufficiently  to  resume  his  ministerial  la- 
bours. At  this  period,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from 
a  friend,  inquiring  after  his  health,  he  says,  "  I 
have  been  indeed,  much  indisposed ;  and  even  now 
find  sitting  upright  rather  difficult :  therefore,  as 
proud  men  must  be  brought  down,  I  must  call  my 
son  to  conclude  this." — "  We  are  all  under  a  gene- 
ral dispensation ;  and  this  dispensation  is  sometimes 
so  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  that  we  are 
apt  to  resist,  and  say,  '  Why  am  I  thus  V  I  find  it 
easy  to  tell  the  people  from  the  pulpit  how  to  act 
in  such  cases,  and  particularly  Christians  :  but. 
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THINGS  are  stronger  than  we  are;  and  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  act  niyself.  People  say,  and  phy- 
sicians too,  that  my  preaching  three  times  a  day 
through  the  hot  weather,  at  St.  John's,  was  the  cause 
of  my  present  infirmity — a  state,  in  which  I  have  not 
only  seemed  to  lose  my  faculties,  but,  at  one  time, 
was  unable  to  speak  at  all.  I  dare  say  they  are  right : 
but  I  have  an  interior  feeling,  which,  while  I  hear 
people  talking  thus  on  the  subject,  makes  me  smile, 
and  say  within  myself,  '  You  talk  well,  but  you  know 
nothing  of  the  matter.  God  is  in  this  thing;  and  He 
is  teaching  me  a  lesson,  which  I  cannot  learn  from 
books.'  " 

In  February,  1808,  another  paralytic  seizure  took 
place,  which  deprived  iiim  of  the  use  of  his  right 
side,  and  totally  disabled  him  from  further  exertions 
in  public.  Electricity  was  ordered,  and  adminis- 
tered with  great  kindness  and  attention  ;  but  proving 
inelfectual,  he  was  then  ordered  to  Bath.  The 
expenses  of  such  a  journey  not  being  within  his  own 
power,  a  few  friends  readily  and  cheerfully  sub- 
scribed to  assist  him  in  this  undertaking ;  so  that  he 
was  relieved  from  carefulness  in  this  respect;  and 
from  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  kindness  and  liberality 
of  friends  could  relieve  him.  His  full  relief,  how- 
ever, was  on  its  way ;  and  the  time  now  hastening, 
when  the  sickness  and  sorrows  of  a  worn-out  travel- 
ler were  to  be  exchanged  for  an  eternal  weight  of 
glory,  in  that  state  where  the  righteous  shiiie  forth  as 
the  sun  in  the  king<'om  of  their  Father. 

After  having  tried  the  Bath  waters  for  several 
months,  and  receiving  no  benefit,  he  was  ordered 
to  try  change  of  air.  Here,  again,  he  appears  the 
child  of  Providence.  He  often  used  to  say — "  I 
set  out  with  nothing,  but  dependance  on  God — 
resolving  to  do  his  work,  and  leave  all  the  rest 
to  Him.  I  know  that  he  will  take  care  and  pro- 
vide for  me."    This  was  his  habitual  sentiment. 
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Nor  was  his  faith  vain ;  for,  as  extremity  arose, 
some  gracious  providence  was  prepared  to  meet 
his  necessities.  Of  this  the  following  is  a  very 
striking  instance. 

Isaac  Cooke,  Esq.  of  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  a 
gentleman,  whom  Mr.  Cecil  had  never  seen,  but 
who  had  heard  him  preach  (being  occasionally  in 
town,)  who  was  neither  an  old  friend — nor  one  of 
his  congregation — nor  even  a  neighbour,  except  in 
the  sense  of  our  Lord,  Luke,  x — this  was  the  friend 
by  whom  his  way  was  graciously  directed  to  Clif- 
ton, and  who  urged  by  letter  his  acceptance  of  a 
ready  furnished  house  there,  for  any  length  of  time. 
This  generous  otfer  he  thankfully  accepted,  and 
occupied  the  house  for  nearly  six  months.  Here 
he  found  every  provision  for  all  his  wants,  and 
every  possible  administration  to  his  comfort;  and 
was,  together  with  this,  amply  supplied  with  the 
means  for  meeting  those  various  demands  of  sick- 
ness, which  it  was  impossible  even  for  the  kindest 
eye  of  friendship  to  anticipate. 

On  his  first  going  to  Clifton,  in  Sept.  1808,  he 
derived  considerable  benefit  from  the  change  of 
air :  but,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  his 
disease  began  to  increase,  and  he  became  anxious 
to  return  home.  He  was  advised  by  his  medical 
friends  to  give  the  Bath  waters  a  second  trial  in  his 
way  to  town ;  but,  receiving  no  benefit  from  them, 
we  shortly  proceeded  on  our  journey — a  journey  full 
of  anxiety  and  apprehension — as  his  weakness  was 
at  that  time  so  extreme,  that  travelling  appeared 
almost  impossible ;  and  would  have  been  entirely  so, 
but  for  the  exertions  of  his  friend,  who  obtained  for 
him  an  easy  coach,  with  an  inside  arrangement,  by 
which  Mr.  C.  was  enabled  to  travel  in  a  reclining 
position.  Thus  accommodated,  he  performed  the 
journey  in  five  days,  without  injury;  and  arrived  in 
town  in  March,  1809.    The  expenses  of  the  journey 
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were  defrayed  by  our  Clifton  friend ;  nor  did  this 
friend  leave  Mr.  C.  here,  but  continued  his  kindness 
throughout  all  the  future  stages  of  his  remaining  life. 

On  Mr.  Cecil's  arrival  at  his  house  in  Little 
James  Street,  in  the  spring  of  1809,  with  his  nerves 
shattered  and  his  state  of  health  broken,  the  sud- 
den heat  of  the  weather,  together  with  the  closeness 
and  noise  of  the  town  greatly  increased  his 
sutferings,  and  he  became  extremely  anxious  to 
remove  from  its  tumult  and  distraction.  He  was, 
at  this  time,  in  a  state  which  can  be  little  appre- 
hended, even  by  invalids  themselves ;  much  less 
by  those  in  health  and  vigour.  It  was,  however, 
a  state  to  him,  and  a  season  to  me,  replete  with 
difficulties,  which  seemed  increasing  on  all  sides. 
His  anxiety  to  leave  town  became  stronger  daily  : 
but,  no  possible  way  seemed  open ;  and  I  could 
only,  like  Hagar,  bewail  miseries  I  could  neither 
remove  nor  mitigate :  nor,  like  her,  could  1  appre- 
hend the  relief  that  was  so  near  at  hand.  These 
difficulties  were  removed  by  our  friend,  Charles 
Offley,  Esq.  then  of  Great  Ormond  Street.  Mrs.  O. 
on  seeing  Mr.  C.  and  observing  the  distressing  state 
of  his  nerves,  was  indefatigable  in  seeking  for  a 
suitable  retreat  for  him ;  but,  not  meeting  with  a 
situation  near  town,  after  many  researches,  she  de- 
termined to  go  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  conceiving 
that  both  the  air  and  waters  might  be  advantage- 
ous to  Mr.  C.  She  took  a  house  there  for  the 
season,  on  a  very  open  spot,  at  Mr.  O's  expense; 
and  Mr.  C.  went  to  it,  accordingly,  in  May,  1 809 : 
but,  as  we  fatally  know,  did  not  derive  the  hoped- 
for  benefit  from  these  very  favourable  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  month  of  Oct.  1809,  he  came  back  to 
town  for  the  winter:  but,  on  the  return  of  the 
spring,  he  found  all  his  sufferings  return  with  it; 
and  again  he  anxiously  desired  to  remove  into 
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the  country.  This  brings  my  history  back  to  his 
Chfton  friend,  of  whom  1  observed,  that  after  con- 
veying Mr.  C.  to  town,  he  did  not  resign  him  there. 
At  Tunbridge  his  favours  followed  him ;  and  after 
Mr.  Cecil's  return  from  thence  to  town  in  Oct.  1809, 
and  when  the  lease  of  his  Chapel  was  disposed  ot" 
and  his  income  necessarily  straitened,  this  friend 
engaged  to  supply  him  with  an  annual  remittance 
during  his  life;  which  was  devoted  to  his  benefit, 
as  the  means  of  procuring  a  house  for  him  through 
the  summer  months ;  and  by  which,  together  with 
a  sum  collected  by  Mr.  C's  nephew  in  his  family 
circle  for  the  same  purpose,  these  expenses  were 
supplied. 

With  this  provision,  we  proceeded  to  take  a 
house  at  Belle-Vue,  Hampstead,  in  a  quiet  and 
airy  situation.  Thither  we  removed  in  April,  1810; 
and  here  Mr.  Cecil's  general  health  and  spirits 
were  much  benefited.  But  it  pleased  God  to  re- 
move him  from  thence  to  a  house  more  congenial 
lo  the  desires  of  his  soul,  eternal  in  the  heavens! 
By  a  fit  of  apoplexy  his  spirit  was  released  from 
the  body  of  death,  Aug.  15th,  1810 — a  bereave- 
ment to  his  family — to  the  Church — and  to  the 
world,  irreparable — an  affliction,  calling  for  silent 
submission  to  Divine  Wisdom;  and  only  mitigated 
by  the  assurance  of  his  being  from  thenceforth  for 
ever  with  the  Lord. 

On  this  mournful  occasion,  the  attentions  of 
William  Blair,  Esq.  of  Great  Russel  Street,  were 
exemplary  and  unremitted.  His  prompt  attend- 
ance, tender  sympathy,  and  kind  watchfulness  to 
the  last  moment,  I  shall  ever  bear  in  grateful  re- 
membrance. 

I  should  be  more  strictly  fulfilling  the  desire  of 
the  deceased,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cooke's  kind- 
ness to  him,  were  I  to  enter  more  into  the  detail — 
and  in  tracing  this  instance  of  divine  care,  I  wished 
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Lo  have  had  the  Uberty  of  inserting  a  few  extracts 
from  his  friendly  letters,  which  bear  the  best 
evidence  on  this  subject.  But,  in  requesting  per- 
mission to  do  this,  I  received  a  positive  refusal, 
with  a  prohibition  to  mention,  either  his  name  or 
any  of  the  favours  which  he  had  rendered.  I  am, 
however,  compelled,  either  to  do  violence  to  his 
desire  and  determination  to  remain  concealed,  or 
to  violate  an  injunction  repeatedly  enforced  by  Mr. 
C.  to  bear  a  testimony  for  him,  when  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  express  it  himself,  to  the  kindness 
of  that  brother  who  was  thus  raised  up  to  meet 
this  day  of  his  adversity — one,  whose  administra- 
tions resembled  those  of  an  affectionate  son  to  a 
beloved  father.  Expressions  of  regard  and  con- 
cern like  these,  so  uncommon,  so  onexpected, 
could  not  fail  of  fixing  a  deep,  lasting,  and  grateful 
impression  on  Mr.  Cecil's  mind — nor  of  aiding  my 
imagination  in  the  vivid  conception,  that  I  still 
hear  him — in  words  similar  to  these  of  the  Apostle 
— "  7%e  Lord  give  mercy  unto  his  household  for 
he  oft  refreshed  me — sought  me  out — and  L  jnd 
me.  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find 
grace  in  that  day — In  how  many  things  he  minis- 
tered to  me,  thou  knowest  very  1  feel  bound, 
however,  to  avoid  entering  into  particulars — know- 
ing the  pain  that  even  this  slight  glance  will 
occasion  to  one,  whom  gratitude  would  ever  lead 
me  to  regard  with  the  strictest  delicacy.  But,  not 
to  speak  on  the  subject  at  all,  would  be  to  vio- 
late Mr.  Cecil's  dying  command ;  and  to  hide  from 
the  eye  of  the  world  another  special  instance  of 
God's  gracious  care,  in  supplying  the  wants  of  his 
servants  in  all  ages — at  one  period,  by  the  wing 
of  a  raven — at  another,  by  a  widow  woman — and 
at  another,  by  the  extraordinary  kindness  of  a 
friend. 

It  was  not,  howef  cr,  from  this  friend  and  all  hi^ 
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family,  only,  that  Mr.  C.  met  with  marked  kind- 
ness.  Various  other  friends,  in  and  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  affectionately  and  libe- 
rally ministered  to  him  of  their  substance :  and  it 
must  ever  remain,  both  to  myself  when  contem- 
plating the  sorrowful  path  so  lately  trodden,  and 
to  Mr.  Cecil's  benevolent  friends,  a  continual  source 
of  consolation,  to  reflect,  that  nothing  by  them  was 
left  undone,'  which  could  afford  a  hope  of  prolong- 
ing a  life  so  valuable,  or  of  mitigating  affliction  so 
acute. 

Amidst  the  general  concern  and  anxiety  which 
the  affliction  of  a  Father  in  Israel  excited  in  the 
minds  of  his  friends,  the  particular  instance  of  that 
of  his  highly  valued  friend,  Dr.  Fearon,  was  mani- 
fest. Various  and  unabating  were  his  efforts  to 
administer  relief  and  comfort.  Difficulty,  or  dis- 
tance of  place,  was  no  impediment  in  the  way 
of  his  ardent  endeavours.  He  travelled  many 
hundred  miles  to  visit  him — when  he  was  at  Bath 
— at  Clifton — and  at  Tunbridge — as  well  as  when 
he  was  at  his  house  in  town;  and  though  damped 
in  his  hopes,  on  perceiving  the  inveterate  progress 
of  Mr.  C's  disease,  yet  his  kindness  and  watchful- 
ness abated  not,  from  the  period  of  his  first  attack 
in  the  year  1807,  till  he  ceased  longer  to  remain  a 
recipient  of  human  affection  and  care. 

Verily,  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous ! — If 
we  are  taught  that  every  man  will  have  to  give  an 
account  of  his  works — and  if  we  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  every  hour  bears  a  report  to  heaven  of 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body — and  if  every  man  will 
receive  a  just  recompense  of  reward  at  the  final 
judgment — we  may  faintly  conceive  the  joy  of  the 
righteous,  on  hearing  the  declaration — Inasmuch 
us  ye  did  it  to  one  of  these — ye  did  it  unto  me  ! 
— May  not  the  providential  assistances  alluded  to, 
be  numbered  among  the  answers  to  the  prayer  of 
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faith,  simple  dependence,  and  firm  reliance  on  di- 
vine help? — and  a  fulfilment  of  that  promise  of  our 
Lord's,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  710  man  that 
hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father, 
or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  tor  mv 
SAKE  AND  THE  gospel's,  but  he  shttll  receive  an 
hundred  fold  now  in  this  time,  houses,  and  bre- 
thren, and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and 
lands,  {with  persecution,)  and  in  the  world  to  come, 
eternal  life. 

But,  the  time  drezu  nigh  when  Israel  must  die — 
Death  was  a  subject  familiar  to  the  beloved  cha- 
racter of  whom  I  write.  He  had  fought  the  good 
fight,  kept  the  faith,  and  was  ready  to  be  offered  up. 
He  gradually  declined,  protesting  his  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  truths  which  he  had  so  long 
preached,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  on  his  family 
and  others.  At  length,  he  became  so  weak  and 
nervous,  that  he  spoke  but  little ;  and  was  fre- 
({uently,  through  the  prevalence  of  disease,  a  pain- 
ful subject  of  depression. 

Neither  the  power  of  medicine,  nor  the  affec- 
tionate solicitude  of  friends,  nor  the  advantage  of 
the  finest  situations,  can  effectually  relieve,  contrary 
to  the  divine  appointment.  Mr.  C.  still  found  his 
weakness  continue;  or,  as  he  termed  it,  he  "was 
quite  worn  out."  His  exertions  for  many  years, 
particularly  at  St.  John's,  were  such,  as  nature  sunk 
under. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  had  been 
used  to  preach  four  times  on  the  Sunday  in  differ- 
ent Churches,  as  has  been  before  stated,  beside 
frequently  reading  the  prayers  ;  and,  the  last  summer 
he  spent  in  town  before  his  paralytic  seizure,  he  fre- 
quently preached  three  times  on  the  Sunday  at  St. 
John's.  Such  exertions  were  painfully  observed, 
by  myself  and  his  friends,  as  likely  to  produce  fatal 
consequences.    He  was  indefatigable  in  his  labours, 
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and  fatigue  he  disregarded.  I  have  often  regretted 
his  lying  in  bed,  long  wakeful ;  and,  on  inquiring 
wherefore,  he  has  replied,  "I  have  been  making  a 
sermon."  He  was  urged  to  unbend  his  mind  from 
study;  but  his  habit  was  fixed,  and  he  found  it 
difficult  to  withdraw  his  mind  from  close  thinking. 
He  never  seemed  weary  of  his  studies  :  they  were 
not  only  his  business,  but  his  enjoyment  and  re- 
creation— ^and  he  used  to  call  it  his  rest:  he  felt 
all  demands  that  infringed  on  these,  his  labour. 
and  the  return  to  his  study,  his  rest.  Few  more 
carefully  aimed  to  redeem  time,  and  to  spend  it 
ONLY  in  what  was  worthy  of  a  man  and  a  Christian 
Minister — Often  repeating, 

"  For  at  my  back  I  always  hear 
Time's  winged  chariot  hurrying  near ; 
And  onwards,  all  before,  I  see 
Deserts  of  vast  eternity !" 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Mr.  Cecil's  ardu- 
ous habits  shortened  his  days :  this  must  ever  be 
deplored ;  but  a  consoling  reflection  remains,  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  great  usefulness  during  his 
life.  His  ministry  was  successful,  wherever  he  was 
called  to  reside :  some  in  every  place  stand  as  his 
witnesses,  and  will  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

But,  while  his  success  was  so  uniform,  and  he 
met  with  general  acceptation  wherever  he  went, 
(his  popularity  was  accompanied  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  humility:  no  one,  who  knew  him  intimately, 
can  question  this  for  a  moment.  No  man  living 
could  be  further  removed  from  ostentation :  he 
was,  with  others,  alive  to  encouragement,  but 
unmoved  by  flattery.  1  have  often  been  quite 
astonished  at  hearing  him  speak  of  his  attainments 
and  of  his  labours,  in  terms  which  no  one  could 
grant  as  applicable  to  him.  I  have  reflected, 
"  Surely  Mr.  C.  must  know  his  own  comparative 
attaintments !"  but  I  have  still  perceived  that  his 
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acumen  of  mind  led  him  to  extend  his  view  far 
beyond  what  he  had  attained,  while  he  really  had 
attained  such  a  portion  of  habitual  humility,  thai 
he  very  sincerely  esteemed  others  better  than  him- 
self: yet,  in  fact,  most  of  the  various  points  of 
excellence  in  other  characters  were  evidently 
united  in  his  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  to  observation,  than 
persons  mistaking  qualities  of  mind,  which,  in  ap- 
pearance, resemble  each  other.  Dignified  senti- 
ment and  conduct  are  termed  pride;  firmness — 
obstinacy ;  energy — severity  ;  originality — eccen- 
tricity ;  and  consummate  pride  is  often  mistaken 
for  humility.  Mr.  C.  certainly  possessed  a  dignity 
of  mind  and  conduct — firmness — energy — and  ori- 
ginality :  but  was  as  far  removed  from  pride,  ob- 
stinacy, severity,  and  eccentricity  as  most  who  still 
bear  about  a  depraved  nature  and  its  consequent 
imperfections. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  state  what  acceptance 
Mr.  C.  received  at  St.  John's.  His  affectionate 
attachment  to  that  place  and  people,  and  the 
pleasure  with  which  he  laboured  among  them,  will 
best  appear  by  his  own  expression  of  it.  "  I  may 
say,  '  Up  to  my  youth  have  I  been  nursed  in 
tears for,  wherever  I  have  been,  I  have  ex- 
perienced some  degree  of  unkind  treatment  and 
ingratitude,  except  at  St.  John's.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  my  ministry  there  is  my  delight." 
He  felt  AT  HOME  no  where  but  at  St.  John's. 
How,  and  in  what  spirit  he  laboured  in  this  fruitful 
field,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say.  This  m  ill  be 
taken  up  by  another  pen.  His  works,  however,  not 
only  follow  him,  but  will  remain  with  us,  so  long  as 
memory  remains :  and,  should  forgetful  nature  be- 
come unmindful,  we  may  recall  the  remembrance 
of  him  who  had  the  rule  over  us ;  and,  again,  in  the 
spirit  and  words  of  the  Apostle,  bear  him  appealing 
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to  our  consciences  : — "For  our  exhortation  was  not 
of  deceit,  nor  of  uncleanness,  nor  in  guile :  But,  as 
We  were  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the 
Gospel,  even  so  we  speak ;  not  as  pleasing  men,  but 
God,  which  trieth  our  hearts.  For  neither,  at  any 
time,  used  we  flattering  words,  as  ye  know  ;  nor  a 
cloak  of  covetousness,  God  is  witness.  Nor  of  men 
sought  we  glory  •,  neither  of  you,  nor  yet  of  others, 
when  we  might  have  been  burdensome  as  the  Apostles 
of  Christ.  But  we  were  gentle  among  you,  even  as 
a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children :  so,  being  affection- 
ately  desirous  of  you,  we  were  willing  to  have  im- 
parted unto  you,  not  the  Gospel  of  God  only,  bui 
also  our  own  souls,  because  ye  were  dear  unto  us. 
For  ye  remember,  brethren,  our  labour  and  travel : 
for,  labouring  night  and  day,  because  we  would  not 
be  chargeable  unto  any  of  you,  we  preached  unto  you 
the  Gospel  of  God.  Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God 
also,  how  holily,  and  justly,  and  unblameably  we  be- 
haved ourselves  among  you  that  believe  :  as  ye  know 
how  we  exhorted,  and  comforted,  and  charged  every 
one  of  you,  as  a  father  doth  his  children,  that  ye 
would  walk  worthy  of  God  who  hath  called  you  unto 
his  kingdom  and  glory." 

I  will  only  add,  before  I  close  this  subject,  an  in- 
stance of  his  continued  and  anxious  solicitude  for 
the  place  which  his  soul  loved — the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  his  congregation  lay  near  his  heart : 
even  when  his  increasing  disease  allowed  him  little 
hope  of  resuming  his  delightful  employ  of  minister- 
ing among  them  again,  he  desired  me,  while  at  Clif- 
ton, in  the  winter  of  1808,  to  put  down  from  his  lips 
the  following  memorandum  : — "  I  have  sunk  conside- 
rably more  than  2000/.  during  the  time  I  have  labour- 
ed at  St.  John's  Chapel,  in  its  repair  and  improve- 
ments :  and  I  am  now  anxious,  that,  whoever  takes 
the  future  management  of  it,  should  conduct  it  in  the 
same  order ;  and  that  no  new  customs  should  be  in- 
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troduced — that  all  neglects  and  abuses  may  be  watch- 
ed over  and  restrained — and  that  the  same  grave  and 
holy  uniformity  be  preserved." 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  in  Mr.  Cecil's  last 
illness,  we  were  deprived  of  that  rich  vein  of  reflec- 
tions, with  which  we  were  privileged  during  his 
confinement  in  the  year  1798,  and  which  the 
nature  of  his  fatal  disease  now  impeded.  In 
1798,  though  he  was  torn  with  pain,  yet  his  mind 
retained  its  full  vigour :  but,  in  his  last  illness,  his 
mind  became  emaciated  as  well  as  his  body ;  and 
it  need  not  be  remarked,  that  a  paralysis  often 
makes  as  fatal  an  attack  on  the  mind  as  on  the 
body :  in  all  cases  it  weakens,  and  frequently  de- 
ranges.* 

*  The  view  of  Mr.  Cecil's  final  disease,  and  the  efTects  of  it  on  hiy 
mind,  are  so  justly  stated  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  in  the  second 
of  the  two  Sermons  which  he  preached  at  St.  John's  on  occasion  ol 
Mr.  Cecil's  death,  that,  with  his  permission,  I  here  insert  it : — 

"  During  the  whole  period  of  his  last  illness,  a  space  of  nearly  three 
years,  the  state  of  his  mind  fluctuated  with  his  malady.  Every  one. 
who  has  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  operation  of  palsy, 
knows,  that,  without  destroying,  or,  properly  speaking,  perverting, 
the  reasoning  powers,  it  agitates  and  enervates  them.  Every  object 
is  presented  through  a  discoloured  medium.  False  premises  arc 
assumed ;  and  the  mind  is  sometimes  more  than  usually  expert  in 
drawing  inferences  accordingly.  In  a  word,  the  whole  system  is 
deranged  and  shattered.  An  excessive  care  and  irritation  and  de- 
spondency are  produced,  under  the  impression  of  whicli  the  sufferer 
acts  every  moment,  without  being  at  all  aware  of  the  cause.  His 
morbid  anxiety  is,  besides,  fixed  on  some  inconsiderable  or  ideal 
matter,  which  he  magnifies  and  distorts ;  while  he  remains  incapable 
of  attending  to  concerns  of  superior  moment ;  and  any  attempts  to 
rectify  his  misapprehensions  quicken  the  irritation,  and  increase  the 
effects  of  the  disorder. 

"  Under  this  peculiar  visitation  it  pleased  God  that  our  late  vene- 
rable father  should  labour.  The  energy,  and  decision,  and  grandeur 
of  his  natural  powers,  therefore,  gradually  gave  way,  and  a  morbid 
feebleness  succeeded.  Yet  even  in  this  afflicting  state,  with  his  body 
on  one  side  almost  lifeless,  his  organs  of  speech  impaired,  and  his 
judgment  weakened,  the  spiritual  dispositions  of  his  heart  displayed 
themselves  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  He  appeared  great  in  the 
ruins  of  nature;  and  his  eminently  religious  character  manifested 
itself,  to  the  honour  of  divine  grace,  in  a  manner  which  surprised  all 
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Nevertheless,  through  all  obstacles,  his  mind, 
like  the  compass,  tended  ever  and  only  to  his  one 
grand  object — his  interest  in  his  Saviour,  and  the 
infinite  concerns  of  eternity :  from  this  his  atten- 

who  were  acquainted  with  the  ordinaiy  effects  of  paralytic  com- 
plaints. The  actings  of  hope,  were,  of  course,  impeded ;  but  the 
habit  of  grace,  which  had  been  forming  in  his  mind  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  shone  through  the  cloud.  At  such  a  period  there  was  no  room 
for  fresh  acquisitions.  The  real  character  of  the  man  could  only 
appear,  when  disease  allowed  it  to  appear  at  all,  according  to  the 
grand  leading  habits  of  his  life.  If  his  habits  had  been  ambitious, 
or  sensual,  or  covetous,  or  worldly,  these  tendencies,  if  any,  would 
have  displayed  themselves ;  but  as  his  soul  had  been  long  estabhshed 
in  grace,  and  spiritual  religion  had  been  incorporated  with  all  his 
trains  of  sentiment  and  affectioji,  and  had  become  like  a  second  nature, 
the  holy  dispositions  of  his  heart  acted  with  remarkable  constancy 
under  all  the  variations  of  his  illness :  so  that  one  of  his  oldest  friends 
observed  to  me,  that  if  he  had  to  choose  the  portion  of  his  life,  since 
he  first  knew  him,  in  which  the  evidences  of  a  state  of  salvation 
were  most  decisive,  he  should,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  select 
the  period  of  his  last  distressing  malady. 

"  Throughout  his  illness,  his  whole  mind,  instead  of  being  fixed  on 
some  mean  and  insignificant  concern,  was  riveted  on  spiritual  objects. 
Every  other  topic  was  so  uninterpstingf  to  him,  and  even  burdensome, 
that  he  could  with  reluctance  allow  it  to  be  introduced.  The  value 
of  his  soul,  the  emptiness  of  the  world,  the  nearness  and  solemnity  of 
death,  were  ever  on  his  hps.  He  spent  his  whole  time  in  readin" 
the  Scripture,  and  one  or  two  old  divines,  particularly  Archbishop 
Leighton.  AU  he  said  and  did  was  as  a  man  on  the  brink  of  an 
eternal  state. 

"  His  humility,  also,  evidently  ripened  as  he  approached  his  end. 
He  was  willing  to  receive  advice  from  every  quarter.  He  listened 
with  anxiety  to  any  hint  that  was  offered  him.  His  yiew  of  his  own 
misery  and  helplessness  as  a  sinner,  and  of  the  necessity  of  being  en- 
tirely indebted  to  divine  grace,  and  being  saved  as  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  its  efficacy,  was  continually  on  the  increase. 

"  His  simplicity  and  fervour,  in  speaking  of  the  Saviour,  were  also 
very  remarkable.  As  he  drew  nearer  to  death,  his  one  topic  was — 
Jesus  Christ.  All  his  anxiety  and  care  were  centred  in  this  grand 
point.  His  apprehensions  of  the  work  and  glory  of  Christ,  of  the 
extent  and  suitableness  of  his  salvation,  and  of  the  imspeakable  im- 
portance of  being  spiritually  united  to  him,  were  more  distinct  and 
simple,  if  possible,  than  at  any  period  of  his  life.  He  spake  ol  Him 
to  his  family,  with  the  feeling,  and  interest,  and  seriousness  of  the 
aged  and  dying  believer. 

"His  faith,  also,  never  failed.  I  have  heard  him,  with  faltering 
and  feeble  lips,  speak  of  the  great  foundations  of  Christianity  with 
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lion  could  not  be  diverted  by  any  subject  of  a 
temporal  nature,  save  one  only,  and  that,  with 
subordination  and  submission.  Sometimes,  when 
speaking  of  his  continual  need  of  unabating  admi- 

Ihe  fullest  confidence.  He  said,  he  never  saw  so  clearly  the  truth  ol' 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  been  preaching,  as  since  his  illness.  His 
view  of  the  certainly  and  excellency  of  God's  promises  was  in  Christ 
unshaken. 

"  The  interest,  likewise,  which  he  took  in  the  success  of  the  Gos- 
pel, was  prominent,  when  his  disease  at  all  remitted.  His  own  peo- 
ple lay  near  his  heart :  and,  when  a  providence  had  occurred  which 
he  hoped  would  promote  their  benefit,  he  expressed  himself  with  old 
Simeon, '  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' 

"  The  principal  efiect  of  his  distemper  was  in  throwing  a  cloud 
over  his  comfort ;  yet,  in  producing  this,  the  spiritual  tendency  of  his 
mind  appeared.  His  diseased  depression  operated  indeed,  but  it 
was  in  leading  him  to  set  a  high  standard  of  holiness,  to  bring  toge- 
ther elevated  marks  of  regeneration,  and  to  require  decisive  evi- 
dences of  a  spirit  of  faith  and  adoption..  The  acuteness  of  his  judg- 
ment then  argued  so  strongly  from  these  false  premises,  that  he  neces- 
sarily excluded  himself,  almost  entirely  from  the  consolation  of  hope. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  a  theological  term — the  objective  acts  of  faith ; 
those  that  related  to  the  grand  objects  proposed  in  the  Scriptures  on 
the  testimony  of  God,  such  as  the  work  of  redemption,  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  the  virtue  of  his  blood,  remained  the  same  ;  nay,  were 
ripened  and  strengthened  as  his  dissolution  approached  :  but  tlie  sub- 
jective acts  of  faith ;  those  wliich  respected  his  own  interest  in  these 
blessings,  and  which  gave  life  to  the  exercises  of  hope;  rose  and 
sunk  with  his  disease.  He  was  precisely  like  a  man  oppressed  by  a 
heavy  weight ;  as  the  load  was  lightened,  he  began  to  move  and 
exert  himself  in  his  natural  manner ;  when  the  burden  was  increased, 
he  sunk  down  again  under  the  opjiression. 

"  About  a  year  before  his  death,  when  his  powers  of  mind  had  for 
a  long  time  been  debilitated,  but  still  retained  some  remnants  of  their 
former  vigour,  his  religious  feelings  were  at  times  truly  desirable. 
His  intellectual  powers  were  indeed  too  far  weakened  for  joy;  but 
there  was  a  resignation,  a  tranquillity,  a  ripeness  of  grace,  a  calm 
and  holy  repose  on  the  bosom  of  the  Saviour,  that  quite  alarmed,  il 
I  may  so  speak,  his  anxious  family,  under  the  impression  that  there 
appeared  nothing  left  for  grace  to  do,  and  that  he  would  soon  be 
removed  from  them,  as  a  shock  of  corn  comelh  in  its  season.  Even 
when  his  disease  had  made  still  further  progress,  as  often  as  the 
slightest  alleviation  was  afforded  him,  his  judgment  became  more 
distinct,  his  morbid  depression  lessened,  and  he  was  moderatel)' 
composed.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  dissolution  that  such 
an  interval  was  vouchsafed  to  him.  He  then  spake  with  gpreat  feeling 
from  the  Scriptures,  in  family  worship,  for  about  half  an  hour;  and 
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nistration,  and  the  consequent  demands  upon  my 
health  and  spirits,  he  would  say,  looking  at  me 
with  tender  affection,  "  I  earnestly  wish  that  I 
could  reward  your  labours  by  leaving  you  an  inde- 
pendency"— but  would  add,  with  a  firm-  faith  on 
divine  providence,  "  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  and 
your  children  wilf  be  provided  for  after  my  decease. 
— I  can  only  look  to  that  God  who  has  so  gra- 
ciously taken  care  of,  and  provided  for  me,  who 
entered  upon  the  world  without  any  possessions." 

•  His  evangelical  views  became  more  and  more 
vivid  latterly.  He  read  such  authors  only,  as 
treated  these  views  most  simply.  Archbishop 
Leighton's  Sermons  afforded  him  a  continual 
source  of  satisfaction.  He  read  them  perpetually ; 
and  particularly  his  sermon  on  1  Cor.  i,  30 — that 
on  Cant,  i,  3 — and  two  on  Rom.  viii,  33,  34.  He 
said  to  me  and  others,  that  he  earnestly  wished  all 
his  own  writings  had  been  of  this -^description ;  and 
that  his  Address,  added  to  the  Life  of  Mr.  Newton, 

dwelt  on  tlie  love,  and  grace,  aiid  power  of  Christ  with  particular 
composure  of  miiid.  I  had  the  happiness  of  visiting  him  at  this  sea- 
son. He  was  so  much  relieved  from  his  disease,  as  to  enter  with  me 
on  general  topics  relating  to  religion,  and  to  give  me  some  excellent 
ilirections  as  to  my  conduct  as  a  minister.  In  reply  to  various  ques- 
tions which  I  put  to  him,  he  spake  to  me  to  the  Ibllowing  purport ; 

•  I  know  myself  to  be  a  wretched,  worthless  sirmer,'  (the  seriousness 
and  feeling  with  wliich  he  spake  1  shall  never  forget,)  '  having  nothing 
in  myself  but  poverty  and  sin.  I  know  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  glorious 
and  almighty  Saviour.  I  see  the  full  ellicacy  of  his  atonement  and 
grace ;  and  I  cast  myself  entirely  on  him,  and  wait  at  his  footstool. 
1  am  aware  that  my  diseased  and  broken  mind  makes  me  incapable 
of^receiving  consolation  ;  but  I  submit  myself  wholly  to  the  merciful 
and  wise  dispensations  of  God.' 

"  One  or  two  other  interesting  testimonies,  of  the  spiritual  and 
devoted  state  of  his  heart  may  be  here  mentioned.  A  short  time 
before  his  decease,  he  requested  one  of  his  family  to  write  down  for 
him  in  a  book  the  following  sentence :  '  None  but  Christ,  none  but 
Christ,  said  Lambert,  dying  at  a  stake :  the  same,  in  dying  circum- 
stances, with  his  whole  heart,  saith  Richard  Cecil.'  The  name  was 
signed  by  himself,  with  his  left  hand,  in  a  manner  hardly  legible 
through  infirmity." 
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r.ould  be  exchanged  for  an  abridgment  of  the 
Sermon  on  1  Cor.  i,  30,  as  infinitely  more  in- 
teresting. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  I  mention  this,  as 
though  any  thing  in  that  Address  were  defective, 
(for  whoever  can  read  that  Address  without 
emotion  or  without  a  tear,  has  a  proof  in  his  own 
breast,  that  he  has  httle  experience  or  a  hard 
heart)  but,  rather  to  show  his  humihty ;  and,  also, 
how  he  esteemed  every  thing  as  dross,  compared 
with  that  one  object  which  led  him  so  often  to 
repeat,  with  the  martyr  Lambert,  "None  but 
Christ!— None  but  Christ!"  While  his  fatal  ma- 
lady had  much  impaired  his  natural  powers,  and 
contracted  his  former  grasp  of  thought,  he  retained, 
like  the  blessed  Apostle  John,  one  faculty  in  per- 
fection, that  of  an  adherence  of  heart  to  the  bosom 
of  his  Saviour,  with  that  true  contrition  of  spirit, 
described  in  that  Address,  and  which  the  High  and 
Lofty  One  regards  with  delight  in  his  children. 

Mr.  Cecil's  disease  tended  to  produce  frequent 
irritation:  the  impulse  was  sudden,  and  irresistible  : 
but  these  irritations  were  so  insignificant  in  their 
consequences,  that  the  chief  pain  produced  by 
them  arose  from  observing  his  own  poignant  feel- 
ings on  such  occasions.  He  would  recur,  in  a 
moment,  to  his  principles :  and  would  express, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  his  detestation  and  self- 
abasement  ;  entreating  forgiveness,  forbearance,  and 
patience.  Indeed,  it  excited  exquisite  pain,  and 
often  surprise,  in  the  minds  of  those  around,  to 
remark,  that  the  slightest  instances  of  these  irrita- 
tions never  failed  to  produce  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  humiliation :  he  continually  brought  to  my 
recollection  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  Than  hast 
laid  thy  body  as  the  ground;  and  as  the  street,  to 
them  that  went  over. 

One  evening  after  reading  his  Bible  for  some 
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hours,  he  said  to  me,  I  derive  my  whole  consola- 
tion from  meditating  on  the  Godhead  and  character 
of  Jesus,  in  whom  I  place  all  my  hope !  Him,  hath 
God  exalted  with  his  right-hand,  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour ;  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and 
forgiveness  of  sins,'''' 

His  habit  of  reading  remained  with  him  to  his 
last  hours.  He  was  wholly  engaged  in  reading 
the  choicest  parts  of  such  authors  as  Leighton, 
Trail,  Boston,  and  Gurnall.  This  last  he  was 
reading  at  the  moment  when  the  apoplectic  seizure 
took  place.  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his 
Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing !  Luke, 
xii,  43.  He  read  Gurnall's  "Christian  Armour," 
without  intermission,  during  the  last  four  days  of 
his  life ;  and  expressed  his  having  been  much  helped 
and  benefited  by  that  writer. 

Notwithstanding  the  deep  inroad  which  disease 
had  made  on  his  intellectual  powers,  whereby  his 
cnjoj'ment  was  eclipsed  and  his  comfort  over- 
r^hadowed,  yet  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing 
(as  had  some  of  those  friends  who  had  access  to 
him)  that,  through  all  impediments,  his  real  ripen- 
ing for  glory  was  manifest,  as  he  travelled  nearer 
nnd  nearer  to  the  grave — in  his  childlike  simpli- 
city— his  humility,  self-abasement,  and  increasing 
estimation  of  his  adorable  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

Though,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  his  mind 
was  often  bowed  down  by  (he  fatal  paralysis  which 
put  an  end  to  his  labours,  yet  he  retained  to  the 
last  something  of  his  ministerial  spirit;  and,  in  a 
lucid  moment,  often  spoke  of  preaching  again, 
saying,  "  Should  it  please  God  ever  to  raise  me 
up  to  preach  again,  Christ  would  be  my  only 
subject!"  On  this  Rock  of  Ages  he  had,  by  divine 
help,  built  for  eternity — a  building,  which  the 
winds  of  adversity  could  not  shake.    His  place  of 
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defence,  and  his  treasure  was  on  high ;  and  where 
his  treasure  was,  there  was  his  heart  also;  and. 
thougli  called  to  wade  through  a  dark  dispensation, 
yet  his  long  and  gracious  habit,  (which  never  left 
him)  of  turning  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  remained  as 
the  evening  time  light,  till  he  was  admitted  to  a  man- 
sion where  there  is  night  no  more. 

In  conversation  with  a  friend  and  minister,  he  said, 
"  In  your  preaching  hold  up  Christ.  This  should  be 
your  great  object  and  aim  in  your  sermons.  Some 
have  objected,  that  I  have  preached  too  much  on 
faith;  but,  were  I  to  preach  again,  they  would  hear 
much  more  of  it." 

But  he  had  finished  his  public  course,  and  was 
no  more  able  to  resume  his  ministry.  He  had 
another,  and  a  very  different  lesson  to  learn  in 
the  school  of  Christ.  After  having  exhibited  the 
Saviour  with  fervour  and  faithfulness  in  public,  he 
was  taken  aside  into  a  sick  chamber — there  to  be 
more  emphatically  taught,  what  he  had  declared 
to  others,  that  none  but  Christ  could  meet  the 
wants  of  a  dying  sinner.  From  this  chamber  and 
this  dispensation,  he  did  indeed  preach  again,  and 
aloud,  TO  THE  HEART,  on  that  important  warning 
of  our  Lord — be  ye  also  ready.  Nor  did  his 
faith  fail  him  here,  but  remained  firm,  while  every 
thing  else  was  shaken :  nor  did  I  ever,  at  any 
time,  hear  him  declare  his  faith  with  more  steadfast- 
ness, than  in  the  days  of  his  affliction.  It  was  a 
ground  of  much  comfort  to  me  to  observe,  that  at 
no  period  during  this  visitation — even  when  disease 
made  the  deepest  inroad  on  his  health  and  faculties, 
and  Satan's  temptations  harassed  his  enfeebled 
mind — did  his  object  vary,  but  remained  one 
and  the  same  with  that  in  the  days  of  his  health — 
"Christ  crucified,  for  the  chief  of  sinners!" — the 
only  point  worthy  the  contemplation  of  a  mortal 
hastening  into  the  eternal  world ! 
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The  total  loss  of  the  use  of  his  right-hand  pre- 
vented his  putting  on  paper  many  things  interest- 
ing and  highly  instructive:  this  he  often  lamented; 
while  the  agitation  of  his  nerves  rendered  it  im- 
practicable to  be  done  by  others.  I  have,  with 
mournful  pleasure,  discovered  passages  in  his  Bible, 
evidently  marked  since  his  diseased  state,  to 
which  he  has  with  a  trembling  left-hand  put  his 
initials,  "R.  C.  Amen!"  testifying  his  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  ail-sufficiency  and  atoning  merit  of 
his  Saviour.    1  Cor.  xvi,  22.    Rev.  v,  12. 

A  short  time  before  his  decease,  on  hearing  the 
2d  chapter  of  Jonah  read  at  family  worship,  he 
was  much  impressed  by  it,  and  gathered  from  it 
great  consolation.  He  spoke  on  it  for  a  considera- 
ble time;  and,  the  next  day,  desired  me  to  read 
the  Book  of  Jonah  through  to  him :  after  which  he 
made  many  beautiful  observations — and  remarked 
how  it  extended  to  every  possible  case — and 
afforded  unlimited  hope,  and  furnished  a  perfect 
antidote  to  despondency — with  many  other  obser- 
vations, which  have  escaped  my  memory.  I  must 
ever  regret,  that  the  nature  of  my  employment  ia 
attending  him  prevented  the  possibility  of  my 
securing  on  paper  many  of  his  valuable  conversa- 
tions, at  those  intervals  when  a  ray  of  divine  conso- 
lation broke  through  the  cloudy  and  dark  day  of 
disease. 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  Mr.  Cecil's 
views  became  more  and  more  simply  evangelical, 
particularly  during  the  days  of  his  affliction.  In 
this  school  he  had  long  been  taught :  high  lessons 
were  here  put  before  him:  and,  in  his  own  words, 
in  his  "  Visit  to  the  House  of  Mourning,"  I  may 
say  of  him — "  The  great  Husbandman  will  not 
fail  to  adopt  the  sharpest  means  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  choicest  plants :"  and,  again,  from 
his  favourite  Leighton — "The  Church  is  God's 
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jewelry — his  working-house,  where  his  jewels  are 
polished  for  his  palace ;  and  those  he  especially 
esteems  and  means  to  make  most  resplendent,  he 
hath  oftenest  his  tools  upon  them."  Thus  the 
ever-dear  departed  passed  through  many  tribula- 
tions; and,  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  '"'•filled  up  that 
7vhich  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  his 
Jiesh,  for  his  body^s  sake,  which  is  the  Church.'''^ 
Thus  was  he  conformed  to  his  Saviour — and  thus  he 
trod  the  highway  of  the  cross  to  the  kingdom,  there 
to  receive  a  crown  of  life,  which  the  Lord,  the  right- 
eous judge,  will  give. 

While  it  was  a  most  melancholy  post  of 
observation  to  mark  the  daily  progress  and  depre- 
dations made  on  such  a  mind  by  disease ;  and  while 
his  shattered  state  could  not  but  lead  me  often  to 
exclaim  with  the  Prophet,  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen! — yet  it  was  a  scene  replete  with  important 
instruction.  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  on 
remarking  how  he  bowed  to  his  dispensation — 
how  submissively  he  passed  through  the  valley  of 
humiliation ;  and  shone  resplendent,  even  in  the 
ruins  of  nature.  Endless,  indeed,  would  be  the 
instances  of  dignity  and  beauty  which  might  be 
exhibited  of  this  rich  and  honoured  character, 
were  I  to  retrace  the  space  of  near  thirty  years — 
privileged  with  such  a  guide,  companion,  and 
friend! — but  my  health  and  spirits  fail  me,  and 
only  admit  me  mournfully  to  complain  with  the 
Prophet,  "My  father  !"—"  My  father !"— ashamed 
and  confounded  while  I  meditate  on  my  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  the  little  improvement  of  so  great  a 
talent ! 

I  cannot  but  remark  that  Mr.  C.  possessed 
opposite  points  of  excellence  beyond  most  men. 
VVhile  he  was  generous  and  liberal  to  others,  I 
have  known  him  much  wanting  to  himself.  He 
has  often,  after  walking  in  great  pain  and  fatigue, 
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come  into  his  house  faint  and  exhausted,  rather 
than  allow  himself  the  accommodation  of  a  coach; 
and,  when  I  have  remonstrated  with  him  upon 
it,  he  would  reply — "  You  know  I  have  great 
demands,  and  enough  to  do  to  meet  them."  Not 
that  he  did  not  see  the  mistake,  when  too  late  to 
remedy  it ;  and,  had  it  been  for  myself  or  a  child, 
he  would  have  lost  sight  of  the  expense,  and 
regarded  only  our  relief;  nay,  perhaps  the  very 
next  hour  his  compassion  to  others  would  lead  him 
to  give  to  a  poor  distressed  object  at  his  door.  Here 
was  high  principle, — humanity,  and  self-denial. 
He  was  neither  extravagant  nor  penurious  ;  but 
endeavoured  wisely  to  steer  between  both  these 
extremes.  He  was  abstemious  to  an  unusual 
extent. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some,  that  it  was  a 
defect  in  Mr.  Cecil,  that  he  did  not  lay  by  some- 
thing for  his  family.  This  objection  could  only 
arise  in  the  mind  of  those,  who  were  not  acquaint- 
ed with  his  circumstances ;  and  from  a  mistaken 
view  of  his  affairs  :  the  error  of  which  would 
evidently  appear,  on  a  full  investigation  of  both. 
But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  these 
particulars.  The  man,  who  felt  it  a  duty  to  forego 
taking  a  coach,  that  he  might  not  add  to  the 
common  demands  of  his  family,  sufficiently  proves 
that  he  had  nothing  to  lay  by.  Yet  I  do  not 
speak  in  respect  of  want :  that  God,  whom  he 
served  in  his  spirit,  did  not  leave  him  to  want ;  but 
rather  taught  him  to  live  by  the  day  in  dependance 
on  his  gracious  providence,  which  often  appeared 
conspicuous,  by  timely  interferences  and  most 
unxepected  helps,  when  he  has  been  reduced  to 
his  last  resource,  and  perfectly  ignorant  by  what 
means  he  could  possibly  meet  the  next  demand; 
and  he  had  serious  and  delicate  objections  to  bor- 
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rowing — but,  in  the  mount  of  the  Lord,  his  arm  has 
been  seen. 

Indeed,  if  any  objections  may  have  been  formed 
to  any  part  of  Mr.  Cecil's  conduct,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  believe,  that  they  arise  only  from  a  par- 
tial knowledge  :  but,  should  they,  in  any  case, 
originate  in  a  want  of  liberality  and  charity,  I 
would  say, — "  Restrain  reflection.  Go  thou,  and 
do  like  him.  Go,  like  him,  and  mourn  over  defect? 
in  secret.  Go,  like  him,  and  pray  against  them  in 
the  closet.  Go,  like  him,  and  correct,  and  bring 
them  into  subjection.  Go,  like  him,  and  keep 
under  thy  body,  thy  thoughts,  and  thy  tongue." 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  an  old  writer — 
"  That  nothing  softeneth  the  arrogance  of  our 
nature,  like  a  mixture  of  some  frailties.  It  is  by 
them,  we  are  told,  that  we  must  not  strike  too  hard 
on  others,  because  we  ourselves  do  so  often  deserve 
blows :  they  pull  our  rage  by  the  sleeve,  and  whisper 
gentleness  to  us  in  our  censures,  even  when  they 
are  rightly  applied." 

May  I  be  allowed  to  digress  for  a  few  moments, 
with  remarks  not  altogether  irrelative  to  this  narra- 
tive ;  and  to  explain  some  points  in  Mr.  Cecil's  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  which  have  been  either  little 
UNDERSTOOD,  or  altogether  misunderstood. 

It  has  been  conceived  by  some,  that  he  possessed 
a  proud  independence  of  spirit ;  which  discovered 
itself  in  the  refusal  of  favours  oflTcred  by  generous 
friends,  who  not  only  would  gladly  have  administered 
to  his  necessities,  but  to  his  comfort.  In  his  single 
state,  his  necessities  were  comparatively  few  :  his 
ardent  mind,  and  his  conceptions  of  the  ministerial 
character,  naturally  led  him  to  fall  in  with  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Apostle — willing  to  endure  hardship,  as 
a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that,  not  only  when  a 
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single  man,  but  at  all  times,  his  whole  soul  was 
under  the  influence  of  a  sacred  dedication  to  the 
grand  object  which  he  had  in  view.  He  was 
naturally  intrepid,  and  did  not  appear  to  possess 
with  men  in  common  the  fears  and  anxieties  at- 
tending poverty.  There  was  nothing,  which  he 
would  not  have  made  a  willing  sacrifice  to  his 
grand  object — the  Church ;  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  avoid  all  impediments  in  the  way  of  his 
reproving  and  exhorting  with  all  authority,  in  the 
midst  of  a  corrupt  generation — striving  to  become 
a  light,  and  not  a  stumbling-block  among 
them.  He  was,  therefore,  while  gratefully  alive  to 
favour  and  friendship,  not  to  be  fettered  by  any 
—not  to  be  shackled  by  obligations  to  the 
CREATURE,  SO  as  to  endanger  his  faithfulness :  but, 
with  a  dignified  and  christianized  independence, 
he  pursued  his  course,  unconcerned  as  to  what 
might  befall  him  in  the  way.  Thus  he  recommended 
himself  to  every  man's  conscience ;  and  proved  the 
reality  of  his  faith,  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart. 

With  respect  to  offered  favours,  he  was  much  in- 
fluenced by  time — manner — and  circumstances. 
If  he  could  trace  them  as  arising  from  any  intima- 
tions PROM  himself,  however  accidentally  brought 
out,  he  felt  a  noble,  as  well  as  delicate  recoiling : 
or,  if  the  persons  giving  were  not  in  easy  circum- 
stances, his  benevolence  of  heart  revolted  at  availing 
himself  of  their  liberality  ;  and,  on  such  occasions 
he  has  refused  favours,  though  most  kindly  offered. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  any  thing  appeared  to  him 
lo  come  in  the  course  of  providence,  and  he  had  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  this,  no  man  more  humbly  or  more 
willingly  accepted  whatever  was  presented  to  him. 
For  the  smallest  gift,  he  has  expressed  the  greatest 
satisfaction;  and  always  felt  particular  pleasure  in  any 
thing,  however  small,  being  presented  to  him  as 
a  token  of  affection.    It  was  under  these  impres- 
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sions  that  he  said,  with  reference  to  his  accepting 
a  benefit  of  considerable  magnitude  afforded  him 
by  a  friend — "  I  quiet  myself  with  thinking,  it 
pleases  God  to  quarter  me  upon  helps  out  of  my- 
self, to  make  me  feel  my  utter  dependence."  It 
may,  indeed,  easily  be  conceived,  that  a  man  so 
justly  beloved,  and  with  so  many  friends,  might 
have  enriched  himself,  had  not  some  higher  prin- 
ciple guided  his  conduct. 

Duty  varies  with  circumstances.  Whatever  Mr. 
C.  perceived  to  be  a  duty,  he  never  asked  a 
question  upon.  When  it  pleased  God  rapidly  to 
increase  his  family,  and  thereby  his  expenses,  he 
readily  and  thankfully  received  whatever  Provi- 
dence was  pleased  to  send ;  and  considered  it  as 
granted  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  his 
need: — that  being  evident  he  refused  no  assis- 
tance, where  he  did  not  see  some  clear  and  delicate 
reason,  why  it  was  improper,  all  things  considered, 
to  do  otherwise.  Herein  appeared  not  only  his 
integrity  and  his  faith,  but  his  submission  to  the 
will  of  that  God  whom  he  served  in  his  spirit,  thus 
made  known  to  him :  he  used  cheerfully  to  say, 
on  a  child  being  added  to  his  family,  "  I  now  ex- 
pect an  addition  to  my  income,  though  1  know  not 
from  what  quarter."  In  the  year  1781,  he  had 
married  one  of  his  parishioners  from  Lewes,  by 
whom  he  had  eleven  children,  six  of  which  arc 
living. 

While  Mr.  C.  cautiously  avoided  the  error  of 
enthusiasm,  he  possessed  a  faith  as  simple  as  it  was 
energetic ;  and,  though  he  was  often  in  straits,  he 
felt  at  such  times  something  like  a  man  who  has 
little  or  nothing  in  his  purse,  yet  is  not  anxiously 
careful,  knowing  that  he  has  at  his  banker's  suffi- 
cient for  all  his  wants.  The  truth  is,  as  a  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ  he  aimed,  in  all  situations,  to  walk 
at  liberty — worthy  his  high  calling.    Though  the 
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principles  which  actuated  his  conduct  might  not 
appear  to  the  superficial  observer,  yet  they  were 
not  the  less  real  and  evident  to  those  who  knew 
him  intimately,  and  could  trace  the  purity  of  his 
motives. 

Mr.  Cecil's  natural  perceptions  were  quick,  and 
his  feelings  exquisite.  He  was  most  sensibly  alive 
to  kindness  or  unkindness.  I  have  often,  long  af- 
terward, discovered  with  astonishment,  his  having 
keenly  felt  the  one  or  the  other,  when,  at  the 
moment,  I  had  no  perception  of  it;  as  his  cast  of 
character  led  him  to  think,  rather  than  speak, 
under  such  impressions.  Indeed  his  feelings  were 
too  acute  for  his  comfort;  and  his  views  of  recti- 
tude were  so  high,  that  they  opened  perpetual 
avenues  to  pain  :  but  this  tended  to  keep  his  mind 
more  steadfastly  fixed  on  that  world,  where  disorder 
or  deformity  have  no  place — He  often  quoted  the 
words  of  Hooker  on  his  death-bed,  who  exulted 
in  the  prospect  of  entering  a  world  of  order. 

I  cannot  omit  observing,  that  humanity  was  a 
very  striking  feature  in  Mr.  Cecil's  character,  inso- 
much as  frequently  to  produce  great  pain  and  self- 
torture.  The  very  contemplation  of  oppression 
was  intolerable  to  him.  To  use  his  own  words — ■ 
"There  is  nothing  I  abhor  like  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. Tenderness  and  sympathy  is  not  enough 
cultivated  by  any  of  us — '  There  is  no  flesh  in 
man's  obdurate  heart!'  No  one  is  kind  enough — 
gentle  enough — forbearing  and  forgiving  enough. 
We  find  throughout  our  Lord's  history  the  strongest 
traits  of  compassion." 

He  felt  exquisitely  where  he  conceived  a  wife 
was  not  treated  kindly.  He  used  to  say,  that  so 
much  power  was  lodged  in  man,  and  so  much 
dependence  and  helplessness  in  a  woman,  that  it 
required  a  large  portion  of  candour  not  to  believe 
that  they  must  suffer;  especially  where  grace  did 
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not  come  in  aid,  and  regulate  the  depraved  pas- 
sions of  mankind.  This  lender  susceptibility  was 
delicately,  though  familiarly  expressed  by  himself, 
some  years  since,  when  speaking  of  the  breaking 
down  of  his  tabernacle: — "I  don't  know,"  said 
he,  "any  thing  that  convinces  me  of  my  weak 
state  more,  than  that  I  cannot  now  bear  to  see 
oppression  as  I  formerly  could.  Though,  when 
1  had  better  health  and  more  strength,  I  equally 
deplored  it :  yet  I  was  able  to  view  it  more 
abstractly,  and  with  more  Christian  philosophy ; 
and  to  leave  things,  which  could  not  be  amended, 
to  the  great  Moral  Governor,  who  is  infinite  in 
compassion — notices  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pressed— and,  in  his  own  time,  will  both  recom- 
pense and  deliver:  for,  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right?  Still,  I  sink  under  the  very 
recollection  of  scenes,  which  I  have  witnessed: 
and  sometimes  lie  sleepless  all  night,  from  having 
seen  an  instance  of  cruelty  in  the  day." 

These  interior  impressions  could  never  be  dis- 
covered in  his  converse  with  the  world,  much  less 
from  the  pulpit — where,  like  the  eagle,  he  soared 
on  high,  where  the  object  of  his  high  calling  filled 
his  whole  soul,  and  wherein  his  unwearied  labours 
tended  to  wear  away  that  invaluable  life,  so  wil- 
lingly spending  and  spent  in  that  service. 

He  used  to  speak  of  himself  as  being,  by  nature, 
violently  passionate.  If  it  were  so,  much  indeed 
was  due  to  the  power  and  glory  of  that  grace, 
which  subdued  his  passion.  Whenever  he  spoke 
of  the  defects  which  he  thought  peculiar  to  his 
constitution,  which  he  ever  did  in  the  language  of 
the  Prophet's  roll,  with  lamentation,  and  mourning, 
and  woe — it  appeared  to  me  hke  romance.  I 
never  could  attach  reality  to  such  ideas :  and, 
indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  discover  what  his  natural 
defects  really  were,  while  they  were  under  per- 
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petual  chastisement  and  control ;  insomuch  that 
he  ever  manifested  patience,  forbearance,  and  the 
utmost  condescension — the  most  tender  sympathy, 
and  the  most  hvely  affection.  Though  his  aspect 
and  manner  frequently  obscured  the  real  kindness 
of  his  disposition,  and  sometimes  he  might  be 
thought  like  Joseph  to  speak  roughly,  of  which  he 
was  not  only  aware,  but  deeply  lamented  it;  yet  his 
HEART  was  also  like  Joseph's,  full  of  love  to  his 
brethren :  and  whatever  bore  a  contrary  aspect 
may  be  accounted  for,  from  his  abstract  habits,  a 
love  of  retirement,  a  natural  quickness  of  mind, 
and  great  energy — and  not  from  the  absence  of 

REAL   CHRISTIAN  PHILANTHROPY. 

Men  have  been  said  to  resemble  animals.  Mr. 
Cecil's  resemblance  to  the  lion — distinguished  for 
his  majestic  aspect — his  dignity,  generosity,  and 
i^uperiority — was  conspicuous  !  1  remember  on  going 
to  the  Tower,  many  years  ago,  seeing  one  of 
those  magnificent  animals,  in  whose  den  lived  a 
little  dog,  who  made  very  free  with  his  superior ; 
and  fawned,  or  barked,  or  bit,  as  his  humour 
turned.  The  lion,  instead  of  resenting  either  the 
insults  or  impertinent  familiarities  received  from 
his  companion,  still  retained  his  own  dignity,  and 
looked  on  the  conduct  of  the  little  cur  with 
generosity  and  complacency  :  instead  of  crushing 
liioa  with  his  paw,  he  let  him  bark,  or  bite,  or 
play — because,  he  was  a  lion  !  1  have  often  re- 
cognized similar  conduct  in  Mr.  C.  As  the  lion 
among  the  brute  tribes,  was  my  dearest  husband 
among  men.  His  dignity,  liberality,  and  self- 
possession,  were  most  evident  in  all  his  dealings 
with  them.  Where  he  discovered  any  one  in- 
clined to  impose  on  him,  he  would,  with  Christian 
forbearance,  withdraw;  but  would  studiously  avoid 
giving  pain  by  conveying  an  intimation  that  he 
perceived  the  attempt — except  where  he  felt  him- 
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self  called  to  appear  as  a  reprover,  and  then,  he 
spoke  most  freely  and  openly.  Viewing  the 
obliquities  of  the  age,  or  of  individuals,  he  often 
quoted  Jer.  xv,  10:  Wo  is  me,  my  mother,  that  thou 
hast  home  me  a  man  of  strife  :  and  would  fre- 
quently recur  to  that  remarkable  chap.  Eze.  ii, 
which  was  the  appointed  lesson  on  the  day  of  his 
ordination,  as  descriptive  of  his  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult course  in  his  ministry — and  which  made  such 
a  strong  impression  on  his  mind  at  the  time,  that 
it  continued  with  him  through  life. 

He  had  learnt  from  his  Divine  Master,  to  unite 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  harmlessness 
of  the  dove  ;  and  when  any  treated  meanly  with 
him,  he  never  resented  it,  but  always  endeavoured 
to  render  good  for  evil.  Innumerable  instances 
of  this  kind  I  could  mention,  were  it  necessary  or 
proper.  He  was  kind  to  all.  His  manly  affec- 
tion did  not  appear  in  a  trifling,  frivolous,  and  dis- 
gusting form,  but  in  the  beauty  of  reality  and 

MEANING. 

Nothing  was  more  striking  in  his  character, 
than  his  high  probity.  If  he  had  raised  an  ex- 
pectation in  the  mind  of  any  one,  no  inconvenience 
— no  labour — no  loss — could  lead  him  to  disap- 
point such  expectation.  This  sentiment  he  urged 
perpetually  on  the  mind  of  his  children :  and  la- 
mented that  human  conduct  fell  so  far  below  that 
perfect  example  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  who  never 
failed  to  meet  every  expectation  which  he  had 
raised  in  the  breast  of  his  creatures.  "  This," 
said  he,  "  is  the  high  privilege  of  Christianity, 
that  none,  who  trust  in  Him,  shall  ever  be  con- 
founded." A  perfect  description  of  this  part  of 
his  character  may  be  found  in  the  xvth  Psalm : — 

Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  Who  shall 
dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ? — He,  that  walketh  up- 
rightly, and  worketh   righteousness,  and  speaketh 
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the  truth  in  his  heart.  He,  that  backbiteth  not 
with  his  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neighbour, 
nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  his  neighbour.  In 
whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is  contemned  :  but  he  ho- 
noureth  them  that  fear  the  Lord.  He,  that  sweareth 
TO  HIS  OWN  HURT,  and  CHANGETH  NOT.  He,  that 
putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury,  nor  taketh  re- 
ward against  the  innocent.  He,  that  doeth  these 
things,  shall  never  be  moved." 

Among  many  other  instances  of  his  probity, 
one,  in  his  early  childhood,  is  singular.  His  father 
went  on  business  to  the  India  House,  and  took 
his  son  with  him  :  while  he  was  transacting  his 
business,  his  son  was  dismissed,  and  directed  to 
wait  for  him  at  the  India  House  door.  His  father, 
on  finishing  his  business,  went  out  at  another  door, 
and  entirely  forgot  that  he  had  ordered  his  son  to 
wait  for  him.  In  the  evening,  his  mother,  missing 
the  child,  inquired  where  he  was  :  on  which  his 
father,  recollecting  his  directions,  said,  "  You  may 
depend  on  it,  he  is  still  waiting  where  I  appointed 
him."  He  immediately  returned  to  the  India 
House,  and  found  him  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  ordered  to  wait.  He  knew  that  his  father 
EXPECTED  him  to  wait, — and  probity  kept  him  from 
disappointing  expectation. 

At  no  period  of  Mr.  Cecil's  life,  even  at  the 
worst  of  times,  did  he  ever  cease  to  regulate  his 
actions  by  a  principle  of  honour.  The  strong  and 
active  mind  which  he  possessed,  when  a  child,  put 
him  on  many  projects,  which  made  great  demands 
on  his  pocket-money ;  and,  had  not  a  principle  of 
integrity  restrained  him,  he  might  have  supplied 
himself  from  his  father's  bureau,  which  he  saw  left 
open  day  after  day,  with  considerable  sums  of 
money,  which  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  throw- 
ing into  it  without  taking  account  of  it  : — While 
his  son  knew  that  any  being  taken  from  it  would 
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never  have  been  discovered,  he  felt  a  horror  at 
the  thought  of  avaihng  himself  of  the  smallest  sum, 
although  opportunity  and  necessity  were  so  com- 
bined to  form  a  temptation  to  so  young  a  subject. 
It  was  a  great  perservation  to  Mr.  C.  that  while 
he  was  under  the  "  reign  of  sin,"  he  had  an  utter 
detestation  of  the  leading  vices  so  incident  to  youth ; 
He  equally  abhorred  the  character  of  the  liar,  the 
drunkard,  and  the  epicure. 

But  I  will  not  detain  the  reader  by  enumerating 
facts.  I  am  aware  that  persons,  not  fully  com- 
prehending Mr.  Cecil's  character  for  want  of  more 
interior  knowledge  of  it  and  opportunity  of  closer 
observation,  may  think  that  I  am  influenced  by 
partiality.  I  can  only  leave  such  persons  to 
THINK — while  I  remain  to  know,  that,  as  was 
said  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  The  half  is  not  told. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  perfect 
character,  while  I  slightly  glance  at  qualities  little 
known,  in  one  who  stood  so  high  in  attainment,  as 
a  man  and  a  Christian,  yet  was  so  practicall}'  pene- 
trated with  a  sense  of  his  own  deficiencies,  and 
so  humbled  by  this  view — and  where  any  thing, 
which  he  had  said  or  done,  could  give  pain  to 
others,  so  anxious  to  render  sevenfold  back ; — so 
that  I  wish  for  no  higher  pedestal  upon  which  to 
exhibit  his  excellencies,  than  those  things  which 
he  viewed  as  his  defects.  The  defects  of  a  hus- 
band, however,  where  they  do  exist,  it  becomes  not 
a  wife  to  discuss,  even  where  they  are  obvious  to 
herself  and  others. 

I  have  said,  that,  in  any  case,  where  Mr.  C.  had 
caused  pain,  he  was  anxious  to  render  back.  He 
had  said  or  done  something  which  he  perceived 
had  grieved  me :  which,  however,  was  so  inconsi- 
derable an  act,  that  I  have  not  the  least  remaining 
recollection  of  what  it  was.  On  walking  out  the 
same  day  with  his  pon,  then  a  child,  he  stopped 
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to  buy  an  article  which  he  conceived  I  should 
like.  After  he  had  made  the  purchase,  his  son 
said  to  him,  "  What  do  you  buy  it  for,  papa  ?"  He 
replied,  "  My  dear,  I  grieved  your  mamma  to-day, 
and  1  want  to  give  this  to  her  in  token  of  my  concern 
and  affection." 

Mr.  Cecil  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his  time  in 
his  study,  and  was  tenacious  of  being  interrupted 
in  his  pursuits :  yet  there  was  not  one  in  his  family, 
even  the  youngest,  but  had  a  free  (if  timely)  access 
to  him :  on  presenting  any  little  wants  or  mis- 
fortunes before  him,  he  would  regard  them 
with  attention ;  and,  with  the  most  generous 
kindness,  render  little  offices  of  reparation,  or 
accommodation. 

This  temper  of  mind  pervaded  all  his  domestic 
conduct.  I  can  scarcely  open  a  book,  if  given  by 
him,  but  it  exhibits  an  instance,  either  of  his  ten- 
derness, his  delicate  sentiment,  or  pious  admoni- 
tion. The  reader  will  better  conceive  than  1  can 
describe,  with  what  various  emotions  of  heart  1 
NOW  read  one  of  these — which  was  written  on  a 
blank  leaf  in  his  "  Visit  to  the  House  of  Mourn- 
ing," previous  to  his  giving  it  to  me: — "The 
author  presents  a  token  of  his  affection  to  one, 
who,  in  the  49th  page,  has  (without  a  name)  a 
pre-eminence  of  place — Earnestly  praying,  that 
whenever  he  must  quit  her  hand,  he  may  yet 
watch  her  solitary  steps ;  and  sometimes  silently 
administer  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  beloved 
pilgrim,  by  a  hint  from  this  little  monitor." 

Very  many  similar  and  endearing  instances  of 
his  kindness  might  be  inserted,  were  it  not  that 
they  would  lead  me  to  speak  too  much  of  myself : 
they  remain,  therefore,  more  properly  the  subject 
of  my  own  solitary  recollection — the  tender  re- 
membrancers of  a  long  affection — and  to  heighten 
the  standard  by  which  I  estimate  my  sad  bereave- 
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ment.  If  I  further  refer  to  Mr.  C.  as  a  husband, 
it  shall  be  by  showing  his  picture,  drawn  by  him- 
self, in  a  series  of  letters,  wherein  appears  the  fami- 
liar and  affectionate,  no  less  than  the  melancholic 
and  reflective  turn  of  Mr.  C's  mind — though,  in  so 
doing,  I  must  sacrifice  that  delicacy,  which,  as  being 
the  subject  of  his  correspondence,  would  lead  me  to 
withdraw.* 

If  I  speak  of  the  dear  subject  of  this  Memoir  as 
a  parent,  it  shall  be  in  his  own  words,  dictated 
by  him  in  his  last  hours,  and  addressed  to  his  son 
in  the  East :  which  contain,  in  a  few  lines,  the 
essence  of  the  Gospel ;  and  discover  a  parental  soli- 
citude, that  his  son  might  become  a  partaker  in  the 
great  salvation  : — 

"Jime,  1810. 

"my  dear  son: 

"  I  have  received  your  letters,  and  they  would 
have  been  duly  answered ;  but  for  the  last  two 
years,  a  severe  illness,  has  so  occupied  both  your 
mother  and  me  that  we  have  had  no  opportunity. 
I  am  only  able  now,  in  a  dying  state,  to  send  my 
blessing,  and  prayers  for  your  welfare.  I  wish  to 
say  that  Christ  is  your  all,  in  time  and  eternity. 
I  have  been  in  a  most  affecting  state  by  a  paralytic 
stroke — but  Christ  is  all  that  can  profit  you  or  me — 
a  whole  volume  could  not  contain  more,  or  so  much. 
Oh,  pray,  day  and  night,  for  an  interest  in  Him ! — 
and  this  is  all  I  can  say — it  being  more  than  having 
the  Indies." 

Mr.  Cecil's  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  chil- 
dren, in  all  their  various  interests,  was  entire, 
anxious,  and  unabating.  He  excited  them,  by 
precept  and  by  example ;  and  encouraged  the 
smallest  indications,  of  virtue  or  piety,  which  he 
observed  in  them — holding  up   religion  to  theii 

See  his  Letters  annexed  to  this  Memcir. 
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view,  not  only  as  excellent  in  itself,  but  as  highly 
ornamental. 

No  parent  could  be  more  benevolent  toward 
his  family,  according  to  his  power.  He  endea- 
voured to  supply  what  might  be  wanting  in  ac- 
complishment, as  it  is  generally  understood,  by 
storing  their  minds  with  a  rich  fund  of  moral 
reflections :  and,  in  this  view,  they  have  received 
a  high  education ;  for  as  he  used  to  remark,  "  Mere 
accompHshment  is  but  a  temporary  possession ; 
while  one  maxim  of  moral  wisdom,  received, 
and  BROUGHT  into  practice,  goes  forth  and 
travels  with  us  through  eternity."  He  frequently 
said  he  would  have  spent  largely  on  the  education 
of  each  of  his  children  had  he  been  able.  He  gave 
his  SONS  this  advantage :  and  he  did  this  on  prin- 
ciple, knowing  that  it  was  all  that  he  could  give 
them ;  and,  with  this,  he  knew  they  might  make 
their  way  through  life  respectably. 

He  ever  laboured  to  impress  on  all  his  children  the 
advantage  of  industry  and  efTort;  of  which  he  was 
himself  their  example.  He  would  say — "  Do  some- 
thing— have  a   profession — be  eminent  in  it — 

MAKE    yourselves    INDEPENDENT."       HintS    of  this 

kind,  were  interspersed  among  a  variety  of  other 
useful  and  invaluable  instruction  to  his  children ; 
and,  in  proportion  to  their  high  privilege,  is  their 
irreparable  loss,  that  such  a  parent  was  removed  be- 
fore they  could  be  launched  on  the  dangerous  ocean 
of  the  world : — the  thought  of  which,  were  he  still  a 
subject  susceptible  of  pain,  would  hold  a  place  among 
the  tenderest  of  his  sorrows.  For  although  he  rejoi- 
ced in  those  promises  on  which  his  faith  built,  as  ap- 
propriate to  a  necessarily  dependent  family,  yet  he 
COULD  NOT  rejoice  in  their  becoming  dependent. 
He  was  neither  indifferent  to  their  welfare,  nor  im- 
provident respecting  their  future'  ^  wants — but,  ht 
lacked  opportunity. 
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He  anxiously  aimed  to  convince  his  children  of  the 
emptiness  of  the  things  of  time.  Anecdotes,  inqui- 
ries, or  sentiments,  brought  forward  by  them  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  afforded  him  matter;  and. 
on  these  occasions,  his  children  were  equally  delight- 
ed and  instructed ;  for  his  lively  genius  and  fertile 
imagination  illuminated  the  whole  conversation. 
Daily  occurrences — public  facts — or  public  senti- 
ments, were  opportunities  of  which  he  availed  him- 
self, to  inculcate  on  their  minds  important  truths : 
they  drew  from  him  reflections  and  maxims — at  once 
familiar,  natural,  and  interesting.  His  high  attain- 
ment in  the  just  estimation  of  whatever  relates  to 
THIS  LIFE  ONLY,  enabled  him  to  speak  as  one  who 
FELT  what  he  asserted  ;  and  to  place  his  sentiments 
before  them  in  a  manner  so  vivid,  that,  with  the  sen- 
timents, he  also  communicated  a  perception  of  the 
futility  of  all  temporal  things,  however  splendid.  He 
spake  of  them  as  "  baubles  for  the  children  of  this 
world" — "a  lying,  dying,  pageant,  which  passeth 
away  as  a  dream." 

Mr.  C.  may  have  been  censured  for  not  letting  hi? 
children  mix  more  with  society  :  but  he  used  to  say, 
"  Purity  of  character  is  to  be  preferred  to  accomplish- 
ment;" and  he  was  aware  of  snares  and  traps  into 
which  young  minds  might  fall.  If,  however,  mixed 
society  was  any  loss,  that  loss  was  amply  com- 
pensated by  his  own,  which  was  always  interesting 
and  enriching.  His  readiness  to  gratify  innocent 
requests  was  ever  alive.  Many  instances  might  be 
recorded,  but  one  shall  suffice.  On  his  daughter's 
asking  him,  just  as  he  was  going  out  into  company,  to 
give  her  words  to  a  tune  which  she  had  composed,  he 
did  not  disregard  or  forget  her  request ;  but  while 
general  conversation  was  proceeding,  he  wrote,  unob- 
served, a  few  vers^;s,  which  he  presented  to  her  on  his 
return. 

He  used  to  re:mark,  that  a  father  was  not  less  affec- 
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tionately  mindful  of  his  children,  while  toiling  abroad 
for  them,  than  the  mother,  who  was  fondling  them  at 
home.  His  feelings  toward  his  own  children  were 
roused,  whenever  he  heard  the  cries  of  any  of  them ; 
which  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  a  young 
family,  with  depraved  passions,  will  inevitably  some- 
times produce.  Speaking  on  such  occurrences  after- 
ward, he  would  say,  "  I  perceive,  that,  if  it  should 
please  God  to  remove  the  mother,  my  children  must 
BE  RUINED  ;  for  I  find,  that  I  could  give  no  one  but  a 
MOTHER  credit  sufficient  to  maintain  proper  autho- 
rity. 1  can  scarcely  bear  to  sit  still  in  my  study,  and 
hear  them  cry  out  under  chastisement,  even  now. 
without  rising  to  make  inquiry :  but  I  say  to  myself, 
'  It  is  the  MOTHER  !'  and  I  am  quieted."  Not  that  he 
was  wanting  or  remiss  in  reproof,  where  he  saw  it 
needful :  on  the  contrary,  he  highly  disapproved  the 
manner  of  some  parents,  whose  reproof  extends  only 
to — Nay  !  my  sons — where  there  ought  to  be  firm- 
ness and  decision.  Yet  he  possessed  also  the  oppo- 
site point  of  tenderness,  in  a  high  degree :  and  his 
delicate  apprehensions  will  appear  in  a  few  verses 
which  he  wrote,  and  gave  to  me,  with  a  view  to 
divert  and  sooth  my  sorrow,  on  a  child,  only  one 
month  old,  being  removed  at  daybreak  ;  whose  coun- 
tenance, at  the  time  of  departure,  was  most  hea- 
venly : — 

LET  ME  go:   for  THE  DAY  BREAKETH. 

"  Cease,  here  longer  to  detain  me, 

Fondest  mother,  drown 'd  in  wo  : 
Now  thy  kind  caresses  pain  me, 

Morn  advances — let  me  go. 

See  yon  orient  streak  appearing  I 
Harbinger  of  endless  day  : 
Hark  !  a  voice  the  darkness  cheering. 
Calls  my  new-born  soul  away ! 

"  Lately  launched,  a  trembling  strangei-. 

On  the  world's  wild  boisterous  flood, 
Pierc'd  with  soiTows,  toss'd  with  dangf  r. 

Gladly  I  return  to  God. 
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"  Now  my  cries  shall  cease  to  griev'e  thee, 
Now  my  trembling  heart  find  rest : 

Kinder  arms  than  thine  receive  me, 
Softer  pillow  than  thy  breast. 

"  Weep  not  o'er  these  eyes  that  languish- 
Upward  turning  t'ward  their  home  : 

Raptur'd,  they'll  forget  all  anguish, 
Wliile  they  wait  to  see  thee  come. 

••  There,  my  mother,  pleasures  centre,— 
Weeping,  parting,  care,  or  wo. 

Ne'er  our  Father's  house  shall  enter — 
Morn  advances — let  me  go. 

•'  As  through  tliis  calm,  holy  dawning. 

Silent  glides  my  parting  breath. 
To  an  everlasting  morning, — 

Gently  close  my  eyes  in  death. 

••  Blessings  endless,  richest  blessings. 
Pour  their  streams  upon  thy  heart '. 

(Though  no  language  yet  possessing) 
Breathes  my  spirit  ere  we  part. 

Yet  to  leave  thee  sorrowing  rends  me. 
Though  again  his  voice  I  hear  : 
Rise  !  may  every  grace  attend  thee, 
Rise  I  and  seek  to  meet  me  there." 


This  memorial,  however,  differs  materially  from 
that  found  in  Mr.  Cecil's  "  Visit  to  the  House  of 
Mourning."  In  that  stroke,  the  heart  is  seen  not 
only  wounded,  but  bleeding — while  the  knife  cuts 
deep.  There  is  seen,  the  struggle  of  a  pious  heart 
with  the  ties  of  nature.  There  is  seen,  submis- 
sion to  divine  wisdom,  and  a  steady  and  over- 
coming faith.  Nor  can  I  ever  lose  sight  of  that 
flood  of  tears  which  then  poured  from  his  eyes, 
when  reluctant  nature  was  constrained  to  resign  a 
beloved  child  to  the  cold  arms  of  death ;  and  to 
that  world,  where  he  now  beholds  her,  and  needs 
no  longer,  as  he  then  expressed,  to  "  Wish  to 
leave  the  world,  and  go  to  his  Father,  that  he 
might  inquire  into  the  whole  of  the  case — the 
reasons — the  steps — the  issue."    Here,  again,  ihv 
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Gardener  is  seen,  "  cutting  the  promegranate  tree 
almost  through."* 

On  a  leaf  in  an  old  common-place  book,  I  lately 
found  the  following  passage,  which  I  insert,  as  being 
in  harmony  with  the  above  : 

"  Blessed  God !  how  does  nature  cleave  to  a 
family  !  How  shall  I  leave  them  destitute — in 
weakness — in  sin — and  in  the  world!  Blessed  be 
thy  name,  '  Thou  hast  overcome  the  sharpness  of 
death,  and  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers.'  There  shall  I  find  all  that  I  wish  to 
find.  My  wife,  if  thine,  in  perfect  love  insepara- 
bly united — my  children,  if  thine,  without  cause 
of  anger  or  grief — my  children  that  are  now  thine. 
Our  views — joys — and  praises — object  and  state, 
eternally  the  same  ! — Our  sins,  sorrows,  and  sigh- 
ing for  ever  fled  away !" 

In  our  family  worship  the  scripture  was  read, 
in  course,  by  one  of  his  children.  While  the  pas- 
sage was  reading,  he  frequently  interspersed  short, 
pithy,  and  instructive  remarks,  in  the  most  easy 
and  familiar  manner.  Of  his  prayers,  I  can  only 
say,  that  I  never  did,  nor  do  I  ever  expect  to, 
hear  any  like  them,  in  simplicity,  unction,  and 
devotion ;  and  in  that  filial  fear,  affection,  and  re- 
verence, which  bespoke  much  of  that  nearness 
and  close  friendship  with  his  God  and  Saviour, 
which  he  so  often  expressed  and  so  variously  ex- 
emplified as  the  high  privilege  of  a  Christian. 
While  his  prayers  comprehended  much,  both  in 
their  matter  and  manner,  yet  they  were  always 
short.  He  aimed  to  make  his  family  worship 
useful,  without  becoming  irksome.  Latterly  thej 
were  often  alarming,  as  well  as  edifying  to  my 
own  heart,  while  I  discerned  him  rapidly  maturing 
for  that  world,  where  prayer  is  exchanged  for  endless 
praise. 

*  See  these  Memoirs,  page  15. 
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There — as  described  in  a  consolatory  letter 
from  a  friend,  after  Mr.  Cecil's  removal — we  con- 
template him,  without  gloom.  "  To  him,  the 
change  was  inexpressibly  glorious.  All  his  friends 
will  truly  rejoice,  that  he  was  not  called  longer  to 
suffer  in  a  state  which  could  not  but  be  deeply 
affecting  to  all  who  remembered  his  great  talents, 
his  extensive  usefulness,  his  ardent  desire  to  do 
good,  his  fervent  piety,  his  steadfast  faith,  and  his 
pure  conduct.-  Indeed,  he  possessed  such  a  com- 
bination of  excellent  graces,  as  are  very  rarely,  in- 
deed scarcely  ever,  to  be  found  in  one  individual. 
They  have  not,  however,  perished  :  they  are  al- 
ready blooming  in  another  soil;  under  a  genial 
climate,  where  they  will  produce  fruits  which  will 
flourish  through  eternity.  How  truly  will  you 
now  rejoice  in  the  honourable  course  which  he 
run !  The  days  of  his  sickness  and  infirmity,  blessed 
be  God,  are  now  ever  terminated:  and  he  is,  what 
he  always  desired  and  longed  to  be — wholly  devoted 
to  the  will  of  God." 

For  HIM,  therefore,  we  weep  not :  but  for  our- 
selves:  while  we  may  say  of  him,  as  he  once  said 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  after  burying  a  pious  member 
of  his  congregation* — "  After  I  had  put  her  into 
the  grave,  the  rest  went  away.  I  stood  looking 
in :  every  body  had  lamented,  and  said,  '  How 
sad!'  /,  though  I  caimot  now  write  for  tears,  looked 
in  again — and  said,  '"How  well  P ''^ 

Still  I  contemplate  him  gone:  whither  he  is 
gone,  and  to  whom — silences  nature's  perturbed 
spirit — mingles  in  the  bitter  cup — and  brightens 
the  overwhelming  gloom  ;  and  the  assurance  of 
that  prayer  being  answered,  which  he  so  often 
and  so  fervently  offered  up — that  when  death  ap- 

*  Mrs.  Singleton,  of  Lamb's  Conduit  Place :  whose  remains,  at 
Ihe  request  of  the  family,  were  deposited  in  St.  John's  Chapel,  till 
they  could  be  conveniently  removed  to  Ireland, 
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proached  he  "might  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
die" — opens  a  bright  prospect  beyond  the  grave. 
I  sorrow,  therefore,  with  "  a  sure  and  certain 
hope :"  and,  though  allowed  to  mourn,  let  me  not 
paint;  but  cultivate  the  recollectio-n  of  that  gra- 
cious Providence,  which  so  long  sheltered  a  feeble 
plant  as  in  a  hot-house — nor  let  me  complain; 
when  the  same  gracious  Providence  calls  me  to 
feel  the  chill  of  a  wintry  clime  in  my  latter  day — 

"  Yet  nature  may  have  leave  to  speak, 

And  plead  before  her  God ; 
Lest  the  o'erburden'd  heart  should  break, 

Beneath  its  heavy  load." 

Conscious  that  any  attempt  at  describing  the 
excellent  qualities  which  my  beloved  and  ho- 
noured husband  possessed,  seems  rather  to  lessen 
than  to  display  them — yet,  as  we  fondly  indulge 
in  speaking  of  what  we  love,  I  venture  on  the 
candour  of  his  friends,  while  thus  bearing  my  testi- 
mony, however  feeble,  to  a  memory  so  dear :  not 
without  being  fully  aware,  that  whatever  falls, 
from  so  inadequate  a  pen,  must,  like  the  picture 
of  a  consummate  beauty,  sink  far  below  the  origi- 
nal— but,  if  one — who  shared  so  large,  so  long^ 
and  so  pure  a  portion  of  his  affection,  should  be 
silent,  The  very  stones  would  cry  out  of  the  wall, 
and  the  beams  out  of  the  timber  woidd  answer. 
Few,  I  believe,  will  be  found  forming  objections 
to  Mr.  Cecil's  character:  while  many  will  join  me 
in  believing,  that  no  one  was  more  justly  beloved, 
than  he  who  is  the  subject  which  has  so  long 
detained  me  in  this  splendid  field  of  riches  and 
beauty. 

It  is  frequently  remarked,  that  biographers  have 
so  much  recourse  to  panegyric,  that  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  an  impartial  view  of  the  character 
described.  A  just  statement  of  facts  has  in  this 
Memoir,  superseded  panegyric.    I  appeal  to  those 
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who  knew   Mr.  C,  intimately :   Do  these  papers 
contain  panegyric  ?   Do  they  not  contain  a  simple 
statement  of  facts  ? — a    siijiple   description  of  a 
character  affording  a  high  example  ?    What  disin- 
terested generosity  and  liberality — yet  how  pro- 
vident!   What  zeal   and   energy — yet  how  truly 
•affectionate !  How  alive  to  evil — ^yet  most  forgiv- 
ing  and  forbearing!  Possessing   high  attainments 
— yet  glorying  in  nothing,  but  the  cross,  by  which 
the  world   was  crucijied  unto   him  and  he  unto  the 
zvorld!  Nor,  indeed,  has  man,  as  such,  any  thing 
whereof  to  glory.    "  God  makes  men  great,"  Dr. 
Erskine  remarks,   "  by  bestowing  on  them  distin- 
guished genius  and  talents.    Some  of  the  courtiers 
of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who  had  no  taste  for 
learning,   inquired  why   he   so  honoured  and  re- 
spected men  of  low  birth,  on   account   of  their 
science.     The  Emperor  replied,  '  In  one  day,  I 
can  confer  knighthood  or   nobility  on   many :  in 
many  years,  I  cannot  bestow  genius  on  one.  Wise 
and  learned  men  are  created  by  God  only.'  No 
advantage  of  education,  no  favourable  combina- 
tion   of  circumstances,  produce  talents,  where  the 
Father  of  Spirits  dropped  not  the  seeds  of  them, 
in  the  souls  which  he  made." 

W^ere  I  to  dwell  on  all  the  subjects  which  still 
vise  before  my  mind,  I  should  extend  this  Memoir 
to  an  undue  length.  Indeed,  while  I  have  been 
passing  from  scene  to  scene  and  ruminating  on  the 
past,  1  seem  to  have  presented  but  ;i  m.ere  out- 
line, which  it  is  impossible  to  fill  up  with  the  more 
interior,  affecting,  and  interesting  shade — 

"  How  dark,  though  fleeting  are  tlie  days  of  man  ! 
What  countless  sorrows  crowd  his  narrow  span  1 
For  what  is  life  ? — A  groan,  a  breath,  a  sigh, 
A  bitter  tear,  a  drop  of  misery, 
A  lamp  just  dying  in  sepulchval  gloom, 
A  voice  of  anguish  from  the  lonely  tomb. 
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Or  wept  or  weeping,  all  the  change  we  know ; 
'Tis  all  our  mournful  history  below. 
Pleasure  is  grief,  but  smiling  to  destroy  ; 
And  what  is  sorrow  but  the  ghost  of  joy 

To  look  backward,  is  but  the  retrospect  of  a 
weary  day's  journey,  or  a  distempered  night's 
dream :  to  look  forward,  is  to  awaken  sorrows 
more  acute — to  view  a  dark  prospect  and  a  lonely 
pilgrimage,  which  nothing  can  brighten  on  this 
side  the  grave,  but  those  hopes  which  stretch  be- 
yond it,  and  that  faith  which  penetrates  the  veil 
of  time  and  follows  the  deceased  to  his  blest 
abode ! 

Having  beguiled  my  sorrows  by  paying  this  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  my  beloved  husband ;  and 
having  stated  some  facts  in  his  history  and  cha- 
racter, with  which  none  can  be  so  well  acquainted 
as  myself:  and  recorded  a  few  singular  instances 
of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  with  some  of  the 
exercises  and  effusions  of  a  gracious  heart — during 
a  life  of  labour,  pain,  and  affliction — I  now  resign 
my  pen,  and  leave  to  my  kind  friend,  the  editor 
of  Mr.  Cecil's  works,  the  task  of  speaking  largely 
and  justly  on  his  character — while  I  mournfully 
remain,  esteeming  it  my  highest  honour,  still  to 
subscribe  myself  by  his  dear,  and  revered  name, 

J.  Cecil. 

Little  James  Street,  May  1, 1811. 


POSTSCRIPT 

I  BEG  leave  to  avail  myself  of  this,  as  the  onl) 
public  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  continued 
remembrance  of  my  dear  husband,  in  a  subscrip- 
tion opened  by  his  friends,  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  This  answer  to  his  faith  in  God,  and  his 
confidence  in  his  friends'  kindness,  becomes  f> 
vox..  I.  8 
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subject  of  my  praise  to  him,  who  is  the  first  cause 
of  every  benefit;  and  of  my  gratitude  both  to 
Him,  and  to  those  who  "  have  been  forward"  on 
this  occasion. 

On  the  review  of  my  irreparable  loss,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  my  circumstances  on  the  other,  I 
was  reduced  to  cast  my  burden  on  Omnipotence, 
in  the  hope  "  that  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  wo^ld 
be  gracious  to  the  remnant  of  Joseph" — and  I 
may  now  add,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  our 
Fathers,  which  hath  put  such  a  thing  as  this  into 
many  hearts." 

Though  1  can  render  no  other  recompense  than 
a  grateful  acknowledgment,  yet,  while  passing  my 
eye  over  the  record  of  names,  still  testifying  their 
love  to  the  deceased,  it  affords  me  some  consola- 
tion to  recollect,  that  there  is  also  another  re- 
cord— one  on  high ;  and  a  time  hastening  on, 
when  those  books  will  be  opened, — the  contents 
made  public  to  angels  and  meri — and  when  no  in- 
stance of  love  will  either  be  overlooked  or  forgot- 
ten— but  a  full  reward  be  rendered  to  every  one, 
though  but  for  a  cup  of  cold  water.  In  the  mean 
while,  may  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  and  Judgi 
of  the  widow,  render  back  a  present  recompense, 
equal  to  all  the  kindness  for  which,  under  God,  I 
am  indebted. 

Whatever  is  cast  into  this  treasury,  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  trustees :  and,  whatever  be  the 
amount,  I  desire  to  regard  it  with  thankfulness, 
as  a  token  of  the  mind  and  will  of  the  God  of  my 
husband,  respecting  those  whom — "He  has  left, 
destitute — in  weakness — in  sin — and  in  the  tco-W."*' 


*  See  these  Memoirs,  p.  77. 
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LETTER  I. 

Bath,  1792. 

My  DEAREST  LOVE, 

  I  AM  settled  in  comfortable  lodgings,  and  noi 

worse  than  when  I  wrote  last :  but  I  find  I  must  en- 
deavour to  keep  business  from  my  mind,  particularly 

that  of  which  has  already  filled  me  with  anxiety  ; 

but  I  shall  endeavour  to  believe,  rest,  and  pray  it 
away.  I  know  God  will  do  best :  but  still  1  cannot 
divest  myself  of  my  feelings,  which  will  take  some 
years  from  my  life. 

I  thank  you,  my  jewel,  for  your  kindest  letter.  I 
had  hardly  time  to  read  it,  because  the  post  goes  so 
early,  from  Bath,  and  scarcely  gives  me  time  to  write : 
but  I  shall  read  it  several  times  over ;  and  I  hope 
profit  by  what  you  have  written,  and  which  I  have 
read  with  many  tears. 

If  I  find  difficulties  arise  about  the  waters,  I  shall 
consult  Dr.  Frazer :  for  1  do  not  mean  to  do  things  by 
halves.  It  has  cost  me  something  more  than  money 
to  come  hither;  and  I  would  have  all  the  benefit. 

There  is  not  any  thing  under  the  sky  I  could  so  well 
spare  as  company  just  now.  I  am  not  able  to  bear 
any.  There  is  nobody  on  earth,  in  my  present  cir- 
cumstances, who  would  not  be  a  burden  to  me — ex- 
cept yourself.    Travelling,  no  doubt,  would  be  of  use 
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to  my  health ;  and  I  could  very  pleasantly  rove  about 
the  country  for  a  time,  had  I  one  person,  now  in 

London,  with  me  But  I  must  not  continue  this 

strain,  though  I  could  fill  a  sheet  or  two  with  such 
things  very  spontaneously :  for  I  assure  you  it  is  not 
difficult  to  me  to  write  love-letters  to  you  ;  but  I 
think,  on  many  accounts,  it  is  better  to  know  such 
things  EXIST,  and  offer  themselves  without  force,  than 
to  let  them  run  till  nobody  knows  where  they  may 
stop. 

Ah !  my  precious  jewel,  wives  and  husbands  wont 
do  alone.  Let  us  rightly  understand  the  difference 
between  passion  and  substance  ;  but  substance  is  not 
HERE  !  "  He  builds  too  low,  who  builds  below  the 
ikies !" 

Farewell !  and  believe  me,  notwithstanding  these 
'ruths,  to  be 

Yours  most  affectionately,  R.  C. 

LETTER  II. 

Bath,  1792. 

I  SAID,  just  now,  to  a  young  clergyman,  who  boards 

ill  the  house,  "Ah!  Mr.  ,  I  am  going  to  enjoy  a 

satisfaction  you  are  sadly  deprived  of — I  am  going  to 
write  to  my  wife." 

I  preached,  some  time  ago,  a  sermon,  at  St.  John's, 
which  I  am  now  forced  to  recollect  for  myself — I  will 
bring  her  into  the  wilderness.  I  am  now  clearly  under 
a  PECULIAR  DISPENSATION — like  what  I  then  descri- 
bed the  wilderness  to  be.  So  painful  has  my  stomach 
been  of  late,  that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  go  under 
Ihe  care  of  Dr.  Frazer.  He  has  put  me  into  the 
bath,  and  directed  the  hot-pump  to  be  applied  to  the 
pit  of  my  stomach,  which  is  the  only  thing  I  have 
Ibund  of  service  yet. 

But  this  is  also  a  spiritual  case,  which  no  man  can 
(laderstand  for  me.  but  which  I  think  I  understand. 
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I  am  going  down  the  valley  of  humiliation,  where  the 
Christian's  feet  are  apt  to  stumble :  but  I  have  not 
LOST  MY  WAY.  I  know  WHERE  I  AM ;  and  I  know 
God  is  with  me.  So  the  valley  is  not  so  dark  as  it 
might  be.  I  could  fill  twenty  letters  with  reflections 
like  these,  but  I  fear  lest  I  should  hurt  your  feelings 
by  them  ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  stop. 

I  told  Dr.  F.  my  history — how  I  lived — studied — 
preached — my  anxieties — incessant  thoughtfulness, 
<tc.  In  short,  that  he  might  not  be  deceived  and 
thereby  mislead  me,  I  gave  him  the  most  faithful  ac- 
count of  myself.  He  has,  however,  deeply  con- 
vinced me,  that  I  must  lead  another  life  in  future : 
which,  on  every  account,  I  find  it  my  bounden  duty 
to  do,  if  it  please  God  to  recover  me,  for  I  do  not 
expect  many  more  warnings.  Moreover,  I  am  so 
sincere  (at  least  under  my  burden)  that  I  do  hereby 
empower  you  to  watch  over  me,  and  to  keep  me  to 
my  most  decided  and  determined  principles:  for 
if  I  recover  here,  I  am  persuaded  if  I  do  not  alter 
many  things,  I  shall  soon  be  as  bad,  and  probably 
worse  than  ever. 

My  dearest  creature,  1  ought  to  say  many  kind 
THINGS  to  you  ;  but  my  spirits  are  too  weak  and  low 
now,  to  say  any  thing  that  is  not  very  general.  Be 
assured,  however,  that  you  are  almost  the  only  tem- 
poral subject  I  think  of,  (though  1  think  of  that  very 
often.)  Worldly  matters  I  have  thought  very  little 
of  indeed :  which  I  esteem  a  mercy,  mixed  with  my 
difficulties.  I  mean  to  strive  very  much  to  keep 
them  more  out  of  my  mind,  on  my  return,  than  I 
have  done — and  take  you  more  into  their  place. 
The  arrangements  you  are  making,  you  will  find  diffi- 
cult :  moreover,  I  am  afraid  you  will  hurt  yourself  in 
(his  affair,  and  then  what  good  will  my  room  do  me  ? 
At  any  rate,  you  must  not  attempt  it  yourself.  It 
does  not  signify:  nothing  of  the  sort  signifies. 

I  have  no  prospect  of  going  round  by  ,  on  my 

VOL.   I.  8 
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return.  All  undertakings,  to  a  sick  man,  are  dreadful 
in  contemplation.  At  present,  my  highest  earthly 
project  and  prospect,  is,  to  sit  quietly  down  with  you 
in  some  little  country  retirement :  and  yet  1  know  so 
much  of  myself,  that  take  away  my  present  pain  and 
weakness,  and  my  old  spirit  would  return ;  and  I 
should  be  driving  after  my  point  as  usual.  But  now 
— it  is  quiet — ease — and  my  wife  ! 

If  I  do  not  gain  wisdom  by  this  business,  the  fool 
has  been  brayed  in  a  mortar,  but  it  is  clear,  nothing 
will  drive  his  fooHshness  from  him. 

While  I  am  so  poorly,  and  in  this  tender  state,  I 
shall  write  to  you  every  day,  because  I  should  expect 
it  of  YOU,  and  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  you ;  but 
then  I  cannot  undertake  to  write  so  long  a  letter 
as  this  is,  which  I  began  for  my  own  satisfaction  as 
well  as  yours.  I  set  out  with  saying  that  I  am  in  a 
wilderness;  but  it  is  said  in  the  passage,  I  will  speak 
comfortahly  to  her,  and  give  her  vineyards  from  thence. 
Now  you  must  join  with  me  in  praying  that  this  may 
be  my  case.  I  cannot  question  your  alfection  for 
me ;  but  this  will  be  the  best  way  of  showing  it.  J 
shall  not  forget  you  when  I  call  upon  my  best  friend  i 
who  has  often  heard  me  for  you,  in  your  trying  hours. 
Oh,  that  we  both  might  unite  with  one  heart  in  that 
high  and  heavenly  pursuit;  and  thereby  soon  meet 
the  end  of  pain,  sickness,  and  sorrow. 

But  now,  if  my  paper  did  not,  my  feelings  would 
put  an  end  to  this  letter. 

LETTER  III. 

MY  DEAREST  LOVE, 

I  SHOULD  have  written  to  you  before,  but  for  the 
accidental  time  of  our  arriving  at  different  places 
after  the  post  was  gone,  which  made  it  next  to  impos- 
sible.   Not  that  I  have  any  thing  to  write  about. 
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being  a  mere  traveller,  without  a  new  idea :  as  it 
would  be  no  new  idea  to  say  I  am  with  very  kind  and 
pleasant  friends,  and  that  it  has  been  fine  weather- 
fee.  The  first  and  second  night  are  generally  a  time 
of  melancholy  with  me,  after  I  leave  home — and  so 
it  has  been  now.  I  am  sick  of  the  hurry ;  and  see 
every  thing  in  so  futile  a  point  of  view,  that  I  turn 
Indian,  and  think  there  is  no  wisdom  but  in  quiet, 
and  no  place  eligible  but  home.  Nevertheless  I 
have  found  prodigious  advantage  already  from  the 
journey. 

After  being  so  much  alone  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  my  life,  and  in  the  element  of  reflection,  I  can 
scarcely  support  a  behaviour  suited  to  continual 
society.  I  have  been  this  morning  so  reserved  at 
breakfast  and  before,  that  1  was  forced  to  make  a  de- 
claration in  my  own  defence,  that  I  had  not  met  a  sin- 
gle unpleasant  circumstance  since  I  came  out.  I  felt 
an  unusual  desire  of  solitude,  and  therefore  behaved 
awkwardly  silent ;  which,  in  general,  is  an  unplea- 
sant, and  has  a  suspicious  appearance.  I  mention 
this,  that  you  may  the  better  understand  the  nature  of 
this  part  of  my  character,  and  which  is  certainly 
growing  upon  me,  but  which  has  in  it  not  a  single 
grain  of  dissatisfaction  ;  but  is  rather  the  nest,  which 
a  thinking  melancholy  mind  will  naturally  be  forming 
for  its  repose. 

We  yesterday  saw  Battle  Abbey — a  wonderful 
scene,  for  situation  and  fine  antiquity !  I  have  not 
met  hitherto  with  any  thing  equal  to  it.  We  climbed, 
last  night,  a  vast  hill,  to  examine  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle ;  and  to-day  I  feel  quite  satisfied.  1  want 
to  see  no  more  sea,  hills,  fields,  abbeys,  or  cas- 
tles !  I  feel  vanity  pervading  every  thing,  but 
eternity  and  its  concerns  !  and  perceive  these  things 
to  be  suited  to  children  very  little  older  than  my 

own.    Before  I  go  to  ,  I  am  in  full  determination, 

so  for  as  I  perceive  it  to  be  the  will  of  God,  not  to 
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return  back  thither  the  next  Sunday.  I  have  accord- 
ingly prevailed  "with  my  friends  to  leave  me  on  Mon- 
day, that  1  may  devote  the  whole  day  to  affording 
spiritual  assistance  to  such  as  will  receive  it :  and 

then,  on  Tuesday,  I  hope  to  see  Lady  ;  and,  on 

the  Saturday  following,  your  dear  self. 

You  remember  my  value  and  admiration  of  my 

beautiful  silver  pencil  given  me  by   ,  and  this 

morning,  according  to  very  old  experience,  I  felt 
the  little  idol  thrown  down.  I  suppose  I  lost  it  on 
the  hills.  I  hope  the  next  I  have  made  will  be  a  bun- 
gling job,  and  then  I  shall  keep  it.  Let  us  remember 
our  CHILDREN  are  pencils  ! 

But  it  is  time  to  stop.  There  is  indeed,  something 
very  mean  in  the  spirit's  ever  exhausting  itself  about 
the  case  which  contains  it :  and  though  particulars  of 
this  sort  are  of  interesting  magnitude  to  a  wife,  they 
are  insipid  and  unworthy  to  others. 

I  could  have  wished,  however,  to  show  you  a  few 
scenes  which  I  have  passed,  which  would  have  been 
pleasant  varieties  for  the  moment,  and  which,  could 
you  have  seen  them,  would  have  given  me  double 
pleasure  ;  but  no  matter — they  are  vanity. 

While  I  remain,  with  an  affection  that  is  not  vain. 

Your's,  R.  C. 

LETTER  IV. 

Little  James  Street. 

MY  PEAREST  LOVE, 

I  AM  just  come  home ;  and,  having  rested  a  little, 
it  somehow  or  other  came  into  my  head,  that  I  would 
sit  down  and  write  you  a  letter:  not  about  nothing. 
as  you  proposed ;  but  about  something,  even  your 
very  great  kindness  to  me  in  my  late  illness.  I  am, 
indeed,  not  very  apt  to  express  my  feelings,  but  J 
have  them  very  keen,  both  to  good  and  evil ;  and  the. 
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last  to  a  great  fault,  for  which  I  desire  to  humble  my- 
self very  low  before  God,  and  very  sincerely  before 
you  and  all  I  know.  But  alloy  belongs  to  human  ex- 
cellence :  even  the  great  generosity  of  your  temper, 
and  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  your  affectionate 
feehngs,  therefore,  sometimes  suffer  an  eclipse,  that 
should  very  transiently  appear  in  this  letter.  In  this 
respect,  I  will  write  a  letter  about  nothing. 

I  think  I  cannot  see  you  before  Sunday,  without 
deranging  my  affairs ;  and  therefore  particularly  re- 
quest you  and  the  children  may  be  in  town  on  Satur- 
day morning.  Though  I  miss  your  present  society, 
which  is  always  so  pleasant  to  me,  yet  I  rejoice  that 
I  part  with  it  so  much  -to  the  advantage  of  youi 
health  and  spirits. 

LETTER  V. 

MY  DEAR  LOVE, 

As  I  told  you  I  should  write  but  once  a  week,  I 
don't  know  whether  you  expect  a  letter  so  soon  ;  but 
I  always  wish  to  be  better  than  your  expectation. 

You  know  I  am  a  very  bad  out-of-doors  man :  and 
therefore  have  always  wanted  to  come  back  the  first 
day :  and,  after  that,  counted  the  number  of  days  till 
I  expect  to  return.  It  is  exactly  so  now  :  for,  though 
I  have  had  fine  weather,  and  nothing  unpleasant  has 
occurred,  and  I  have  spent  this  day  in  new  and  most 
pleasant  company,  and  we  have  been  seeing  fine 
sights ;  yet  I  tell  you  my  dispensation  is  so  far  from 
being  at  an  end,  that  I  still  view  every  thing  under  a 
melancholy  aspect,  and  read  nothing  but  a  sentence  of 
death  written  on  every  thing,  because  deeply  impress- 
ed on  my  mind.  But  nobody  here,  I  am  sure,  disco- 
vers it:  yet  I  feel  it  some  relief  to  say  it  to  you. 

This  sentence  of  death,  I  am  compelled  to  say, 
works  well.    It  works  with  me,  as  the  Apostle  tells 
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US  it  did  with  him — That  we  should  not  trust  in  our' 
selves,  but  in  God.  I  perceive  clearly,  that  the  re- 
finer sits  watching  his  gold  during  the  process,  and 
makes  the  tire  merely  purifying.  I  am  only  sorry, 
that,  while  I  see  no  end  to  this  process,  I  should  so 
much  wish  to  see  the  end.  1  do  not  yet  take  pleasure. 
in  infirmities  and  distresses,  as  St.  Paul  did  ;  but  I  am 
trying  to  learn. 

It  was  with  much  difficulty  we  reached  here  on 
Tuesday.  At  Royston  we  heard  of  a  curious  cave, 
which  we  stopped  to  see.  It  was  made  by  a  pious 
lady,  several  hundred  years  ago  ;  who  thought,  like  a 
pious  friend  of  ours,  that  it  was  better  to  shut  herself 
up  in  a  hole  than  enjoy  the.  fresh  air.  She  therefore 
got  down  by  a  long  ladder  into  this  subterraneous 
chapel ;  and,  with  her  own  hands,  has  carved  the 
walls  all  round  into  saints,  crucifixes,  and  scripture 
histories,  and  was  buried  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Tell  brother   ,  whom  you  will  see  in  a  few 

days,  I  have  read  the  letter.  It  is  a  flagrant  attack, 
that  has  been  made  upon  him  ;  it  will  disturb  him — 
but  labour,  want,  and  pain  are  the  "beaten  roads  to 
greatness.  The  Lord  said  to  Abraham,  Get  out, — 
get  out,  to  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee! 

I  have  been  much  with  Mr.  — — .  He  is  a  very 
(Tittraordinary  man — for  sense,  learning,  and  piety. 
He  talks  away  upon  the  immense  satisfaction,  which  a 
pleasant  wife  affords  her  husband ;  and  undertook  to 
say  to-day,  that  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
give  up  a  kingdom  to  retain  mine.  Now  a  kingdom 
is  so  poor  a  thing,  that  I  think  he  might  be  right — but 
what  would  it  have  been,  had  he  said  a  pixe-apple  ? 

Thursday  morning — I  thought  it  best  to  leave  ofl 
last  night,  when  a  vein  of  nonsense  was  opened ;  and, 
therefore,  begin  again  this  morning,  to  add  a  hne  be- 
fore we  set  off.  I  have  had  a  good  night,  and  now 
feel  willing  to  go  on.  This  shows  how  things  are  to 
us,  as  we  are  in  ourselves.    I  have  been  thinking  of 
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many  expressions  of  Rutherford's,  this  morning,  be- 
fore 1  was  up.  I  feel  one,  the  burden  of  the  song — 
"  /  lay  my  head  to  rest  on  the  bosom  of  Omnipotence ."' 
While  I  can  keep  hold  of  this,  it  shall  be  a  fine  day, 
whether  it  rains,  hails,  or  shines. 

LETTER  VI. 

MY  DEAR  LOVE, 

I  REALLY  cannot  believe  I  am  under  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  write  on  Wednesday,  that  you  may  read  on 
Thursday,  when  I  hope  to  see  you  on  Friday.  But- 
please  to  remember  that  this  is  among  many  other 
things,  which  I  have  done,  not  according  to  mine,  but 
according  to  your  opinion  and  desire.  1  say — set 
this  down  as  one  among  others,  that  I  may  not  so 
much  stand  in  the  book  as  a  debtor  but  creditor. 

1  ^ot  down  better  than  I  expected,  though  not  well. 
I  have  been  to  see  your  sister,  who  is  very  thankful 
that  the  Gospel  is  likely  to  meet  her  so  advantage- 
ously in  the  Church.  Indeed,  I  hope  it  will  be 
highly  beneficial  to  many. 

Tell  my  little  daughter,  I  have  given  her  a  great 
character,  which  she  must  strive  to  maintain.  Also, 
tell  her  mamma,  that,  1  have  been  describing  the 
lamentable  state  of  idolatry  in  her  heart — old  idols — 
new  idols — and  which  there  is  now  every  opportunity 
of  enjoying,  while  I  am  away  to  make  room.  But, 
while  I  am  away  and  make  room,  and  leave  more 
leisure,  1  pray  that  you  may  be  able  to  improve  it  by 
praying  for  yourself  and  for  me.  Time  is  short,  and 
every  real  and  imaginary  idol  will  soon  be  taken 
away ;  and  then  let  us  seriously  consider  what  will 
he  left  :  or,  as  the  Prophet  asks,  What  roill  ye  do 
in  the  end  thereof? 
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LETTER  VII. 

MY  DEAREST  LOVE, 

Though  you  have  two  letters  of  mine  unanswered, 
and  though  I  have  nothing  to  say,  yet  I  will  take  a  few 
moments,  which  ought  to  be  embraced  for  recol- 
lection, to  write  to  you.  So  that  you  will  do  well  to 
recollect,  that  this  letter  comes  neither  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  nor  a  matter  of  business — but  from  a  pure 
desire  of  pleasing  you  :  and  you  will  recollect,  that  I 
would  rather  preach  two  sermons,  than  write  one 
letter. 

And  now  what  shall  I  say  ?  I  think  what  I  began 
with  is  the  best  subject — recollection.  Martha — 
Martha — thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many 
things^  but  one  thing  is  nKEDTVi, ;  and  that  one,  need- 
ful as  it  is,  will  be  forgotten,  if  we  do  not  set  aside  a 
portion  of  our  time  for  the  purpose.  I  feel  that  all 
I  know  and  all  1  teach,  will  do  nothing  for  my  own 
soul,  if  I  spend  my  time,  as  most  people  do,  in  busi- 
ness or  company — even  the  best  company.  My 
soul  starves  to  death  in  the  best  company ;  and  God 
is  often  lost  in  prayers  and  ordinances.  Enter  into 
thy  chamber,  said  he,  and  shut  thy  door  about  thee ! 
Some  words  in  Scripture  are  very  emphatical.  Shut 
thy  door,  means  much  :  it  means — shut  out,  not  only 
nonsense,  but  business — not  only  the  company 
abroad,  but  the  company  at  home :  It  means — let 
thy  poor  soul  have  a  little  rest  and  refreshment ;  and 
God  have  opportunity  to  speak  to  thee  in  a  small  still 
voice,  or  he  will  speak  in  thunder. 

You  and  I,  my  love,  ought  to  understand  this,  who 
have  heard  the  loud  voice  so  often,  in  so  many  ways. 
I  am  persuaded  the  Lord  would  have  spoken  more 
softly,  if  we  would  have  shut  the  door :  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve the  children  would  have  fallen  into  the  fire  nor 
out  of  the  window,  in  the  mean  time.    Let  us,  I  saV; 
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think  of  this :  for  who  can  tell  what  the  next  loud  call 
may  say  ?  It  has  called  for  our  children  already,  and 
it  may  next  call  for  us. 

But  I  will  not  press  this  subject,  for  I  recollect  your 
spirits  are  weak.  However,  go  into  thy  chamber, 
and  shut  the  door — and  pray  for  me,  that,  after  I  have 
preached  so  often  to  this  people,  1  may  not  be  left  to 
imdo  in  private,  what  I  am  labouring  to  do  in  public. 

Be  sure,  while  1  ask  you  never  to  forget  me  in  your 
prayers,  that  you  are  never  forgotten  in  mine — such 
as  they  are,  (and  which  I  often  fear  are  more  calcu- 
lated to  affront  God  than  please  him  :)  but  pray  I 
must,  and  I  know  that  I  do  not  pray  in  vain,  nor  can 
you. 

LETTER  VIII 

MY   DEAR  LOVE, 

I  KNOW  you  will  be  most  happy  to  hear  that  my 
health  keeps  improving.  You  know  I  am  subject,  at 
ihe  best,  (especially  after  studying  hard,)  to  feel  sink- 
ings and  distressing  depressions,  that  are  quite  foreign 
to  my  natural  animation :  but  I  know  nothing  of  them, 
since  I  have  been  out  of  town.  This  is  a  complete 
argument,  that  1  am  better  for  coming.  This  help  to 
my  spirits  is  also  increased,  by  the  satisfaction  I  have 
in  my  mind,  at  all  times,  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  I 
should  come. 

This  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  has  fine  air  :  but  as 
for  study,  which  I  promised  myself  in  so  still  a  place 
and  with  such  a  good  library,  it  is  impossible.  My 
determinations  are  as  strong  as  most  men's,  as  you 
know :  and,  if  I  lived  constantly  here,  I  would  put 
(hem  in  full  execution,  whatever  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  but,  for  a  sojourner  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
he  has  but  one  part  or  project,  and  that  is,  to  be 
packing  up,  and  getting  oflj  as  fast  as  he  can.  for  hif 
poor  soul's  sake. 
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Every  thing  I  see,  every  vphere,  tends  to  prove 
and  fix  me  in  my  religious  views  and  principles.  1 
see  but  one  difficult}',  and  that  is,  to  determine 
whether  careless  men  are  more  fools  or  madmen. 
Verily,  that,  which  is  done,  says  the  Psalmist,  on 
earth,  God  doth  it  himself:  and,  verily,  that,  which 
he  doth,  he  doth  by  the  Gospel;  for  where  it  is  not 
ill  influence,  there  is  nothing  but  tearing  up  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  to  cast  it  in  the  face  of  heaven. 
Collieries  and  founderies,  with  the  tremendous  blast; 
which  they  force  into  them  day  and  night,  resemble 
nothing  but  hell ;  and  the  men,  in  every  respect, 
suit  the  place,  which  at  night  makes  the  country 
seem  on  fire  for  miles  round.  The  horrid  yells  they 
make,  when  an  operation  takes  place,  joined  to  the 
roaring  of  the  flames  and  engines,  is  up  to  any  thing 
in  poetry  or  imagination ;  and,  therefore,  as  you 
must  understand,  met  my  mind  and  detained  my 
attention,  when  the  ladies,  and  some  of  the  gentle- 
men, were  glad  to  retire.  But  the  worst  is,  in  these 
scenes,  and  in  the  chambers  of  the  most  delicate 
work,  all — all  is  wickedness — boys  and  girls — men 
and  women,  mixed,  and  half-naked — corrupt  and 
corrupting.  This  is  a  moral  stench,  as  well  as  a 
natural  one  ;  and  I  have  lived  to  deplore  a  great 
manufactory  on  many  solid  grounds.  Yet  have  I 
plainly  discovered  some  dirty,  greasy  angels — men 
whose  black  faces  beam  with  heavenly  light.  Had 
I  seen  these  assume  wings,  and  become  white  as 
snow,  and  mount  toward  heaven,  I  should  not  have 
felt  that  so  great  an  act  of  power  had  been  put 
forth. 

The  Lord  clothe  you  with  his  Divine  Power!  I 
will  pray  earnestly  for  you  :  but  remember  it  is  our 
joint  work ;  and  it  shall  prevail,  till  we  shall  need 
to  pray  no  more,  and  I  no  more  remain  your  affec- 
tionate husband,  but  your  fellow-heir,  and  brother, 
in  everlasting  life.  R.  C, 
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MV   DEAR  LOVE, 

Pleasing  is  a  nice  art:  it  requires  nice  pencilling: 
daubing  wont  do.  Shade  after  shade — neither  one 
thing  nor  another,  but  every  thing  makes  a  pic- 
ture. A  man  must  neither  be  contented,  when  his 
wife  is  absent,  nor  discontented.  His  family  must 
be  in  peace,  that  his  wife  may  be  happy:  but  she 
is  very  unhappy,  if  it  is!  Wo  betide  her,  if  her 
servants  are  well  and  peaceable,  and  her  children  well 
and  asleep — husband  contented  with  his  lot,  &:c.  &:c. 
Unfortunately  for  you,  this  is  the  case,  and  you  are 
much  to  be  pitied — but  let  this  be  your  consolation, 
that  there  are  unhappier  women  on  earth.  To  be 
serious — what  I  wrote  respecting  our  quietism  was 
to  make  you  quiet,  happy  and  satisfied  :  it  was  to 
make  you  enjoy  better  your  present  moment.  We 
are  not  so  well  without  you  as  you  seem  to  think, 
lean  assure  you  that  whatever  be  the  case  of  ser- 
vants— or  children,  who  are  too  young  to  distin- 
guish between  their  right  hand  and  their  left,  and 
to  whom  friends  and  enemies  are  the  same — I  can 
assure  you,  with  the  greatest  truth,  that,  with  you, 
I  have  OFTEN  wished  to  share  some  of  my  most 
pleasant  moments — and  that  ought  to  suffice  a  wife. 

LETTER  X 

MY   DEAR  LOVE, 

I  don't  know  if  there  is  not  something  absurd, 
in  my  writing  you  a  letter,  which,  perhaps,  you  will 
not  receive  many  hours  before  I  should  see  you 
myself:  but,  as  I  did  not  write,  as  I  intended,  on 
Friday,  1  thought  you  might  be  uneasy  if  the  post 
did  not  deliever  one  on  Monday.    I  have  rode 
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sixty-six  miles  to-day ;  and  am  too  much  tired  for 
any  company  except  yours ;  for  that  would  contri- 
bute, at  this  moment,  to  my  rest,  as  well  as  plea- 
sure. Indeed,  you  have  become  too  necessary  to  me^ 
and  sometimes  occupy  my  mind  in  too  vivid  a  de- 
gree ;  and  perhaps  it  is  expedient  that  this  should 
be  abated,  and  ought  to  be  

Well — I  have  said  this,  to  let  you  see  I  am  capa- 
ble of  meeting  your  ideas,  more  than  (from  the 
interference  of  clogs  and  impediments)  some  are 
ready  to  suppose.  However,  affliction  has  made 
me,  under  divine  influence,  a  much  softer  crea- 
ture than  heretofore;  and  I  think  others  will  per- 
ceive it,  as  well  as  you. 

I  am  sensibly  alive  to  your  regard  and  aSection 
toward  me,  which  has  been  only  too  great;  and 
demands  a  return,  which  the  quantity  of  bone  put 
into  my  frame  is  too  apt  to  prevent  me  from  pro- 
perly making :  this  must  be  my  excuse  to  my  sweet 
wife  when  I  grieve  her. 

The  subject  of  self-denial  has  much  occupied  my 
mind  of  late.  It  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  too 
often  considered,  that  real  happiness,  health,  order, 
peace,  and  beauty,  depend  on  self-denial.  If 
nature,  in  its  wild  state  and  wishes  and  indulgent 
sensualities,  is  to  be  humoured,  a  dose  of  poison 
is  brewing — a  scourge  for  the  fool's  back  is  prepa- 
ring— like  drunkards,  who  sit  down  in  good  humoui 
to  tipple,  but  soon  proceed  to  black  eyes. 

"  No  man  e'er  found  a  happy  life  by  chance, 
Or  yawn'd  it  into  being  with  a  wish." 

Even  the  kingdom  of  hea-cen  suffereth  violence,  and 
the  violent  only  take  it  by  force.  So  that  perfect 
peace  must  be  won  by  perpetual  war — and  the 
health  of  the  spirit  by  the  death  of  the  flesh. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  who  pretend  to  have  dis- 
covered a  cheaper  way  of  obtaining  these  things . 
but  I  never  yet  met  with  one  who  could  show  his 
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bargain :  so  that  I  have  fresh  evidence  of  my  old 
maxim — That  rehgion  will  cost  us  something,  but 
the  want  of  it  infinitely  more. 

I  say,  however,  these  things,  as  much  to  call  my 
own  mind  to  recollection  as  yours.  And  we  cannot 
assist  one  another  too  much  in  this  way. 

LETTER  XI. 

Little  James  Street. 

MV   DEAREST  LOVE, 

We  are  all  led  more  by  our  feelings  than  our 
judgments,  and  sometimes  even  than  our  duty:  and 
therefore  1  gratify  mine  in  writing  to  you,  when  1 
should  be  otherwise  employed ;  and,  even  though  I 
think  it  probable  I  shall  deliver  the  letter  myself  to- 
morrow morning — but  I  have  suffered  much  last  night 
on  your  account,  or  rather  on  my  own.  Dr.  U. 
said  some  things  last  night  on  the  danger  of  such 
complaints  as  yours;  and,  though  it  was  but  gen- 
eral conversation,  I  began  to  make  something  out 
of  it.  You  know  what  the  cruel  ingenuity  of  the 
imagination  is,  so  that  1  lay  awake  last  night ;  or,  1 
may  say,  stood  on  a  precipice  from  which  I  did  not 
dare  look  down,  and  from  which,  like  a  man  fixed 
by  enchantment,  1  could  not  remove. 

You  must  know  how  fondly  we  imagine,  that,  if 
we  were  present  with  a  sick  friend,  they  would, 
somehow  or  other,  be  in  less  danger.  This  is  con- 
stantly my  feeling,  for  my  anxiety  abates  when  1  see 
3  ou  ;  especially  since  you  seemed  to  go  forward. 

1  have  always  felt,  that,  if  1  could  see  my  chil- 
dren taken  to  Abraham's  bosom — then  I  should 
wish  you  not  so  much  to  call  it  their  death  as  their 
escape — and  comfort  myself ;  but  I  do  not  feel  this 
respecting  you.  I  am  too  much  interested :  and 
always  recur  to  the  consideration,  "What  must  /  do  ? 
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Whither  must  /  go?" — and  this  thought  so  much 
affects  me,  that,  considering  I  ought  to  prepare  for 
public  service,  I  ought  not  to  write  nor  think  an> 
more  at  present  on  the  subject. 

LETTER  XII. 

MY  DEAREST  LOVE, 

In  all  things  that  respect  your  present  journey, 
your  health  is  to  be  first  considered,  and  then  youi 
pleasure.  I  shall  again  say,  let  not  my  desire  to 
see  you  prevent  your  enjoying  either  to  the  utmost 
of  your  wish  or  judgment :  but,  when  I  say  this,  do 
not  suppose  I  therefore  am  unconcerned  whether 
you  come  home  or  no.  I  have  never  had  such  a 
i'eeling  for  a  moment  since  you  left  me  ;  and  I  pray 
God  nothing  may  ever  arise  to  cause  it  to  exist,  for 
any  unhappy  interval,  however  short.  Come  home 
whenever  you  see  it  proper:  and,  if  I  can  give  you 
another  journey  with  myself  this  year,  I  will.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  be  doubly  watchful  over 
the  children,  and  be  very  faithful  to  my  promise  to 
tell  you  truly  the  state  of  affairs. 

Your  little  daughter  goes  to  Church  three  times  a 
day,  much  in  the  spirit  of  too  many  of  my  hearers. 
She,  however,  behaves  very  well.  I  suppose  yoti 
must  be  weary,  by  this  time,  of  looking  on  the  sea. 
Endeavour,  therefore,  to  turn  your  eyes  to  a  greater 
ocean,  and 

"  Walk  thoughtful  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore, 
Of  that  vast  ocean  you  must  sail  so  soon  !" 

I  am  highly  gratified  in  hearing  from  you ;  but 
should  rather  you  would  come  than  send.  The  work- 
men will  have  finished  very  soon,  and  all  things  br 
ready  for  your  reception. 

While  my  house  is  setting  in  order,  I  cannot  look 
on  any  part  without  thinking  of  what  must  follow. 
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and  may  very  soon — Thou  shall  die,  and  not  live. 
The  great  Mr.  Howe  has  written  a  long  and  fine  dis- 
course, on  "  the  Vanity  of  Man :"  should  we  think 
this  necessary  ?  Nor  would  it  be  so,  were  men 
SOBER  ;  but  means  must  be  used  to  convince  drunken 
men,  that  they  are  not  only  drunken  but  dying  men. 

Pray  make  use  of  your  present  leisure  for  winding 
up  your  minds  in  spirituals.  Every  thing  else  (that 
is  not  necessary  for  the  pilgrimage)  is  worse  than 
folly.  It  is  one  grand  advantage  in  death,  that  we 
shall  get  clear  of  these  rocks  and  sands  for  ever.  In 
the  mean  time,  there  is  one  rock  here,  upon  which  a 
man  may  stand  and  smile. 

The  Lord  bless  you,  my  dear  creature,  and  him, 
with  you,  who  remains,  &c.  &c. 

LETTER  XIII. 

 You  cannot  think  how  much  I  felt  in  leaving 

you  in  that  solitary  place,  so  like  exile ;  and  though  i 
wish  you  to  stay  as  long  as  you  feel  it  necessary  for 
the  child,  yet  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  feel  it 
no  longer  so.  The  children  are  quite  well,  and  our 
little  son  has  quite  forgotten  you  and  me  and  the 
whole  world,  by  reason  of  a  new  hoop  which  he  trun- 
dles without  ceasing.  It  would  be  well  if  new 
trifles  and  old  ones  were  confined  to  children  of  his 

I  got  well  soon  after  I  got  home :  but  it  was  not  an 
unprofitable  journey  to  me ;  for  I  had  time  at  Chrysal 
to  wind  up  by  reflection.  Life  is  hurried  through  ia 
business,  and  I  cannot  abstract  enough  for  my  soul's 
health.  I  advise  you,  when  your  attention  to  the 
child  can  be  remitted,  to  use  your  solitude  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  painters  finish  to-morrow.  I  never  think  of 
repairing  the  house  we  have,  but  it  occurs  that  we 
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are  but  covering  our  coffin,  or  making  a  place  to  die 
in.  Before  we  shall  need  another  painting,  we  shall 
both  be  of  darker  hue  than  the  walls  we  leave.  But. 
perhaps,  this  is  too  gloomy  a  strain  to  be  continued: 
and,  therefore,  let  me  rather  say  we  shall  have  left  a 
poor  clay  tenement,  too  old  to  repair,  for  a  house  not 
made  icith  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

In  short,  despair  and  hope  are  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity — that  is.  to  despair  of  keeping  or  repair- 
ing that  which  .must  fall,  and  to  hope  for  that  which 

WILL  SATISFY  AXD  NEVER  FAIL. 


LETTER  XIV 

  I  SAID  to  myself,  last  Thursday,  when  au 

insect  flew  between  us,  and  left  a  slight  sting — I 
said,  "  I  know  when  I  have  rode  five  miles  from 
town  the  sting  will  be  gone,  and  nothing  but  hoxev 
remain :"  and  so  it  was ;  and  therefore,  my  dear 
creature,  make  yourself  quite  happy  respecting 
me.  I  am  as  well  as  when  I  left  town,  and 
have  every  reason  to  believe  I  shall  return  to 
town  better  than  I  expected.    We  shall  travel  slowly. 

Mrs.    is  pretty  well.    We  rode  together  very 

pleasantly,  as  you  may  suppose  :  but  clouds  threaten- 
ed the  horseman  ;  and. 'therefore,  while  the  christian 
conversed  very  excellently  on  divine  things,  I  often 
observed  the  woman  anxious  about  her  husband  and 
child.  Several  new  sights  and  objects  make  me 
daily  wish  you  were  with  me;  for  you  have  eyes- 
and  I  could  show  vou  what  you  would  enjoy.  Yet, 
after  all,  beautiful  scenes  and  beautiful  pictures  are 
all  trifles  that  will  not  last  long.  Nothing  will  last, 
but  what  is  intelligent.  The  finest  mites  upon 
earth  soon  become  nothing :  they  are  a  body,  but  a 
DEAD  one ;  they  want  that,  which  is  the  soul  of  ever} 
thing — intellige>ce  ;  and  the  soul  of  intelligence  is 

RELIGION. 
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I  have  made  many  observations  about  travelling, 
which  you  will  one  day  hear.  You  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied, that  I  let  YOU  into  all  things  in  the  "  closet," 
that  respect  myself. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  I  mean  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  to  pray  that  you  may  be  long  preserved 
to  me  ;  for  you  do  not  tremble  at  the  idea  of  losing  me, 
more  than  I  do  in  return. 


LETTER  XV. 

MY  DEAR  LOVE, 

I  JUST  scrijbble  a  line  to  say,  that  I  am  going  on  in 
my  journey  very  well.  1  have  also  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  travelling  with  a  man — for  a  tender,  feeble 
lady  could  not  labour  so  much.  1  make  him  read  out 
ALOUD  in  the  chaise,  which  he  also  feels  an  advantage  '• 
so  that  1  travel  with  Pascal — Adam — Maclaurin — 
and  the  Bible.  Now  I  say  a  lady  could  not  afford 
this. 

But,  with  all  these  advantages,  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  want  of  your  company  makes  a 
terrible  void.  How  many  tender  things  have  I  lost  I 
with,  now  and  then,  a  good  thing,  i.  e.  a  bit  of  ora- 
tory, a  scrap  of  literature,  a  shred  of  poetry,  and  a 
cup  of  peculiarities.  Some  of  these  peculiars  do 
not  so  well  please  alone ;  but,  when  mixed  up,  they 
are  not  unpleasing  to  my  taste.  I  assure  you  I  often 
think  of  you  in  the  mass  as  a  character,  (and  a 
character  you  certainly  are,)  that  I  am  delighted  with. 
For,  as  in  a  piece  of  music,  which  we  excessively  ad- 
mire, there  are,  now  and  then,  some  grunting  minors  ; 
yet,  these,  mixed  up  with  sweet  returning  concords, 
add  greatly  to  the  harmony  upon  the  whole.  But 
don't,  from  what  I  say  here,  put  in  any  more  minors 
than  usual — as  a  little  goes  a  great  way ! 

But  now  I  am  so  angry  at  the  strain  of  my  mind. 
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that  I  will  write  no  more.  I  am  quite  surprised  at 
myself  to  reflect  (though  I  have  known  myself  man} 
years  too)  that,  with  a  weighty  concern  on  my  mind, 
and  upon  which  my  heart  has  sent  up  many  requests. 
I  should  be  so  sportive  and  gay.  But  it  is  my  very 
nature  to  be  gay,  as  it  is  some  others  to  be  gloomy; 
and  it  brings  me  into  many  a  snare — and  I  can  only  say 
— The  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing  !  


LETTERS 

FROM 

DIR.  CECII.  TO  HIS  SON  ISRAEI.. 


LETTER  I. 

MY   DEAR  BOY, 

I  WAS  much  pleased  with  your  letter  to  your  sister : 
and  indeed  it  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  our  family, 
particularly  to  your  mamma.  We  rejoice  to  see  you 
speak  so  like  a  man,  and  to  find  that  you  so  rightly 
estimate  the  value  of  your  situation  at  school.  For 
you  are  now  a  bee  in  a  garden  :  nor  can  you  possibly 
conceive  what  advantage  you  will  reap  from  what 
you  now  gather;  for  though  this  is  not  the  whole  of 
what  you  are  to  learn,  it  is  so  essential  a  part  that  it 
will  add  power  and  lustre  to  the  rest.  I  have  been 
turning  over  a  great  number  of  books  at  different 
shops,  to  find  one  to  send  to  you.  but  I  never  met  with 
more  disappointment. 

I  wish  you  to  attend  to  a  correct  habit  of  writing. 

Thus  far  respecting  literature  :  but,  let  me  again 
and  again  remind  you,  that,  great  as  that  is,  both  that 
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and  every  thing  else,  are  but  dung  and  dross  to  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Upon  that, 
all,  for  time  and  eternity,  hangs  !  Pray,  therefore,  my 
dear  child,  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  give  you  this  life  and 
light  in  your  heart.  I  have  sent  you  a  sermon  I  have 
published  to  the  children  of  St.  John's.  I  wish  you 
to  read  it  carefully  

LETTER  II. 

Feb.  1802. 

MY   DEAR  ISRAEL, 

Your  mamma  received  your  letter  at  the  time  I  was 

at  .    She  is  greatly  satisfied  that  you  so  tenderly 

remember  what  1  said  to  you.  The  truth  is,  my 
dear,  that  your  mind  is  greatly  improved,  and  we  can- 
not but  notice  it  and  rejoice  in  it ;  and  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  we  shall  not  fail  to  encourage  a  right 
disposition,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  Your  atten- 
tion to  me,  particularly,  has  been  marked  by  every 
one  in  the  family,  as  well  as  myself. 

There  is  a  point  you  should  never  lose  sight  of — 
that,  when  a  youth  takes  ill  courses,  he  begins  to  be 
shy. of  his  parents,  that  is,  of  his  only  true  and  fast 
friends :  he  secretly  forms  connexions  with  broken, 
if  not  dangerous,  reeds ;  and  often  plunges  thereby 
into  difficulties  and  disappointments,  that  his  real 
friends  cannot  help  him  out  of.  I  am  rejoiced  to  sec 
you  take  the  contrary  course. 

I  marked  that  wise  and  dutiful  confidence,  with 
which  you  treated  me ;  and  that  jealousy  you  had,  as 
to  how  you  stood  in  my  mind.  Watch  against  any 
thing  which  may  damp  and  impede  this  early  friend- 
ship with  your  truest  friend,  and  you  will  prosper. 

Our  family  and  friends  are  well,  except  ,  who  is 

daily  getting  worse;  but  then  what  is  that  to  her? 
She  has  fought  the  good  fight;  and  is  only  waiting  a 
little  longer  for  her  crown  of  glory.    See  what  a 
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blessed  thing  it  is,  to  be  ready  to  meet  what  we  all 
MUST  meet.  A  king  is  a  beggar,  compared  to  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Present  my  kindest  regards  to  Mr.  .  Be  care- 
ful to  keep  up  your  character  with  that  excellent 
man  and  friend.    Be  also  assured  that  I  remain, 

Your  ver)'  affectionate  father,  R.  C. 

LETTER  III. 

MV  DEAR  BOY, 

Nothing  can  lie  nearer  my  heart  than  your  wel- 
fare ;  and  nothing  rejoices  me  so  much  as  to  observe 
your  mind  take  a  sohd  turn,  and  think  of  the  thing- 
that  belong  to  your  peace. 

I  hope  you  have  recovered  from  your  childish  ha- 
bits, and  are  joining  in  my  design  of  building  your- 
self up  for  life.  I  shall  rejoice  to  assist  you.  but  1 
cannot  do  it  if  you  do  not  work  at  school,  and  serve 
yourself  ^  

LETTER  IV 

MY   DEAR  ISRAEL, 

We  received  your  letter;  and  should  have  sent 
you  word,  had  you  not  written,  about  coming  home. 

You  know  1  am  very  particular  about  keeping  time : 
and  have  always  seen  proper  to  oppose  that  vagrant 
custom  of  leaving  school  before  it  is  ended,  or  going 
after  it  begins.  But  there  are  some  cases  which  make 
it  as  PROPER  to  break  a  general  rule  of  expedience, 
as  at  other  times  to  keep  it :  and,  therefore,  as  I  wish 

to  see  3  ou  before  I  set  out  on  my  journey  to  ,  I 

wish  Mr.   to  permit  you  to  come  home  on  the 

13th. 

1  hope  you  will  be  careful  to  conduct  yourself  with 
great  industry  and  propriety,  while  you  are  at  school. 
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Never  complain  that  your  employment  is  arduous ; 
since  I  have  observed  that  constant  employment  not 
only  stretches  the  powers,  but  that,  next  to  the  grace 
of  God,  it  is  the  best  prevention  of  vice. 

Beg  of  God  to  give  you  his  blessing,  and  depend 
upon  my  prayers  meeting  yours,  who  remain,  «fcc. 

LETTER  Y 

MV   DEAR  ISRAEL, 

I  WAS  glad  to  hear  from  you,  though  no  particular 
business  occurred ;  especially  as  you  could  send  me 
an  account  of  your  being  trusted  with  the  care  of 
others.  You  may  see,  yourself,  what  I  could  not  help 
remarking,  that,  as  people  rise  in  character,  every 
body  owns  it.    A  little  while  ago  you  were  so  boyish, 

that  1  could  not  trust  you  to  yourself  at  ,  but  was 

forced  to  limit  you  to  the  view  of  my  window.  Now 
you  can  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  others ;  and  from 
n  bad  rank-and-file,  have  become  a  captain. 

May  you  go  forward,  my  dear  child,  in  the  best 
progress,  till  you  become  an  israel  indeed,  that  is, 
n  prince  prevailing  with  God. 

Both  your  mamma  and  myself  were  much  gratified 
with  your  dutiful  and  just  remarks  on  your  past  life. 
Indeed,  most  of  us  must  reflect  in  the  same  way,  when 
we  reflect  justly.  But  you  are  young,  and  I  hope  and 
pray  that  you  may  begin  early  to  turn  away  from  sin 
and  vanity  to  the  living  God — then,  of  course,  you 
will  be  closely  united  to  us  in  this  and  a  better  world. 

The  moment  this  divine  principle,  which  we  call 
ORACE,  begins  to  work  like  leaven  in  the  mass,  it  will 
refine  and  exalt,  till  the  subject  rises,  not  only  above 
his  fellows,  but  above  himself.  He  climbs  an  emi- 
nence, and  sees  a  prospect,  which  sublimes  his  cha- 
racter ;  or,  as  the  Scriptures  express  it,  it  grows 
uighl  and  day,  though  a  man  knoweth  not  hoiv,  nor  t<1 
what  he  is  advancing. 

VOL.  I.  10 
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There  are  some  surprising  instances  of  it  alread} 
in  this  dark  and  long  neglected  place.  More,  I  trust, 
will  be  added  ;  and,  whenever  one  appears,  it  is  evi- 
dently the  Lord^s  doing,  and  marvellous  in  the  dis- 
cerning eye. 

Your  mamma  and  sisters  unite  in  love — God  bless 
you,  my  dear.  Forget  not  to  pray  to  Him  for  hi^ 
grace,  in  which  1  will  join  you,  who  remain,  &;c. 

LETTER  VI 

MY  DEAR  CHILD, 

Whether  you  hear  from  us  soon  or  late,  you  may 
always  depend  upon  it  you  are  not  forgotten  or  neg- 
lected by  us.  You  have  given  us  additional  reasons 
for  wishing  to  communicate  with  you  ;  and  1  assure 
you  that  both  your  mamma  and  myself  think  and 
and  speak  of  you  with  great  satisfaction  at  all  times. 
You  see,  my  dear,  the  happiness  that  always  attends 
right  conduct;  and,  as  you  live,  you  will  see  this  more 
and  more.  Now,  my  dear,  let  us  find  that  you  arc 
making  a  progress  in  well  doing — that,  you  are  daily 

cultivating  Mr.  's  good  opinion.    You  have  this 

encouragement  to  attempt  it,  not  only  that  you  will 
be  sure  to  succeed,  if  you  really  try  ;  but,  also,  that 
the  good  opinion  of  so  worthy  and  pious  a  man  will 
always  be  an  honour  to  you. 

Above  all,  my  dear,  let  it  never  be  off  your  mind, 
that  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  only  maketh  truly  rich. 
His  good  will  is  happiness  in  this  world,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come.  Seek,  and  you  shall  find  j  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened.  If  all  the  world  were  your 
friends  and  He  not,  you  must  be  a  miserat)le  wretch, 
now  and  eternally.  Therefore,  seek  the  Lord  luhile 
he  may  be  found:  call  upon  him  while  he  is  near. 
Your  mamma  will  write  soon.  In  the  mean  time, 
she  prays  that  God  may  bless  and  preserve  you.  in 
which  I  heartily  join,  who  remain.  &:c.  kc. 
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LETTER  VII. 

MV   DEAR  CHILD, 

I  RECEIVED  your  two  epistles,  which  prove  you  are 
very  important  or  very  importunate.  Know,  also, 
that  if  I  wrote  the  latter  end  of  this  week  instead 
of  the  BEGINNING,  it  would  be  in  full  time  to  settle 
whether  you  should  come  home  a  day  sooner  or  later 
than  usual.  I  humbly  conceive,  therefore,  there  has 
been  no  delay  ;  though  much  business  has  pressed  on 
my  part. 

I  should  also  remind  you,  that  you  should  never 
depart  from  school,  in  that  idle  and  slabbering  man- 
ner, in  which  some  scholars,  (I  mean  blockheads)  are 
permitted  to  do,  who  think,  of  running  from  the  post 
of  honour  and  improvement  to  a  Christmas  fire  and 
plumb-pudding;  but  that,  instead  of  this,  you  should 
stand  the  last  at  your  post — or,  like  an  intelligent 
traveller  on  a  mountain,  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  the 
prospect,  and  slightest  beam  of  the  parting  day. 

Then,  on  the  sun  of  science  setting,  you  retire  to 
your  friends  at  home  :  who,  in  such  circumstances, 
must  hail  your  approach.  May  you  thus  finish  this 
stage  of  your  life  with  reputation,  and  continue  to 
bring  comfort  to  your  parents  and  respect  and  happi- 
ness to  yourself! 

LETTER  VIII. 

MY   dear  child, 

I  HAVE  been  thinking  about  the  occasion  of  your 
letter  ;  but  I  cannot  advise  you  to  be  confirmed,  before 
you  have  a  more  serious  sense  of  religion  than  I  have 
yet  perceived  in  you. 

The  mere  form  of  a  spiritual  benefit  received  or 
declaration  made,  cannot  profit  before  a  serious  inten- 
tion takes  place  in  the  mind.    I  hope  and  pray  thai 
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this  mav  take  place  before  the  next  confirmation ;  but 
1  have  not  seen  sufficient  evidence  of  it  in  you  vet- 
Still  if  Mr.  has  observed  any  thing  of  the  kind, 

and  therefore  advises  you  to  go  w  ith  the  rest.  I  shaH 
be  satisfied :  and  I  shall  leave  it  to  stand  thus. 

But  what  concenis  you  more  than  the  being  con- 
firmed at  this  time,  is,  that  your  heart  should  be  im- 
pressed with  the  vow  you  have  to  take  upon  yourself 
therein.  Do  you.  indeed,  mean  to  ••  renounce  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world — the  sinful 
lusts  of  the  flesh'' — and  the  tyranny  of  Satan  ?  And 
yet,  whether  you  are  outwardly  confirmed  or  not.  if 
you  do  not  in  your  heart  renounce  these,  you  may  die 
youny.  and  must  lie  under  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  for  ever.  Pray,  therefore,  my  dear  child,  to 
God,  that  he  would,  for  Christ's  sake,  keep  you.  and 
deliver  you.  Oh.  that  his  grace  may  reach  your 
heart — that  you  may  be  ready  to  meet  death  when- 
ever it  comes  I  This,  my  dear,  is  the  great  secret 
and  discovery.  Then  it  is  that  a  man  can  properly 
say.  I  HAVE  Fou.vD  IT  I  I  HAVE  Fot  XD  IT.'*' when 
we  can  look  forward  and  consider  death  as  our  gain. 
But,  till  we  attain  this  by  faith  in  Christ,  all  we  can 
look  at,  whether  in  this  world  or  the  next,  is  loss. 

GCILT.  and  FEAR. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear;  and  breathe  by  his  Spirit 
into  your  heart,  till  you  come  out  another  witness  in 
my  family  that  God  is  with  us. 

LETTER  IX 

MY   DEAR  ISRAEL. 

SixcE  I  saw  }ou.  1  did  as  I  promised — i.  e.  made 
what  inquiries  I  could  for  your  future  establishment. 
And  a  gentleman  in  Gray's  Inn,  whom  you  know  not. 
who  has  been  one  of  my  hearers  many  years,  ha» 
promised  me  to  take  you  in  the  term  following  youi 
return  tVom  school. 
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In  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
work  with  all  your  might ;  for  I  should  not  choose  you 
to  leave  school  till  you  were  a  better  Latinist.  I 
would  have  you  leave  Greek  entirely,  and  attend  to 
Cicero.  I  wish  you  to  be  able  to  read  a  Latin  author 
readily. 

Your  brother  Jesaiah  and  yourself  are  graciously 
provided  for,  as  to  a  favourable  and  respectable  en- 
trance on  the  present  world ;  but,  even  that  needs 
care  and  industry  to  prove  successful.  But,  after  all 
is  done,  and  however  you  may  succeed,  it  is  but  for  a 
moment;  and  an  etermtv  of  joy  unspeakable,  or  of 
sorrow  unutterable,  must  follow :  may  God  impress 
this  consideration  deeply  on  both  your  hearts ! 

Your  mamma  heartily  joins  in  wishing  you  every 
blessing,  with,  my  dear  child. 

Your  affectionate  father,  R.  C. 

\ov.  1803. 


LETTER  X 

MY   DEAR  ISRAEL, 

You  have  sent  to  me  and  your  mamma,  letters  which 
we  cannot  but  approve ;  and  which  must  give  us  plea- 
sure, as  specimens  of  a  right  mind.    I  am  glad  you 

feel  your  situation  at   ,  during  our  absence  from 

home,  so  pleasant ;  and  I  am  only  anxious  lest  you 
should  forget,  at  certain  moments,  your  own  views  of 
propriety,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  character. 
For  human  nature  is  prone  to  err:  it  not  only  needs 
our  own  incessant  attention  to  keep  it  erect ;  but  we 
need  the  help  of  a  friend's  eye,  even  to  know  when 
we  err. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  your  resolution  to  be  right :  but 
you  must  watch ;  and  that  particularly  against  the 
following  mistakes — loquacity — sanguine  admirations 
and  censures — incorrect  hours — assuming  sentiments 
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— and  a  loud  and  boisterous  manner  of  talking.  All 
these  are  so  remote  from  the  modest  behaviour  of  a 
young  man  of  real  merit,  that  he  might  ruin  himsell 
by  them,  though  as  upright  and  well  meaning  as  pos- 
sible. Now  I  am  thankful  you  have  so  bright  an  ex- 
ample, in  the  contrary  respects,  in  Miss  M.  You  can- 
not do  better  than  study  her  manners  as  well  as  her 
pietv.  Desire  her  earnestly  to  point  out  to  you 
where  you  break  down ;  and  depend  upon  it,  you 
must  throw  in  a  good  deal  to  make  weight  and  arrive 
at  the  real  quantum,  on  account  of  her  delicacy. 

There  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  warn  you  of. 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  you — I  mean  the 
danger  of  LETTING  yourself  down.  You  have  writ- 
ten a  hymn,  which  has  brought  you  reputation  :  all 
this  is  well,  and  this  has  procured  you  reputation  be- 
yond your  ability  to  keep  up  without  much  care  and 
caution.  If,  however,  on  the  contrary,  you  scribble 
at  random,  and  throw  about  your  crudities,  you  will 
sink  your  reputation.  A  pike,  says  iEsop,  made- 
some  successful  attempts  in  the  river,  which  embold- 
ened him  to  venture  into  the  sea,  where  he  was  at 
once  gobbled  up. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  danger — now  for  the  re- 
medy. It  is  both  simple  and  safe.  Lei  nothing  go 
from  under  your  pen,  but  what  passes  under  my  eye. 
Beware  of  saying,  "  It  is  but  a  little  thing."  None  bul 
fools  have  little  things,  which  touch  their  charac- 
ters. Wise  men  know  that  a  small  leak  will  sink  ;i 
large  ship.  Let  me,  therefore,  enjoin  it  upon  you. 
io  write  nothing  before  I  see  you. 
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Mrs.  Cecil  has  so  well  availed  herself  of  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  her  near  relation  to  our  departed 
friend,  in  depicting  his  more  domestic  feelings  and 
habits,  that  I  shall  limit  my  view  of  him  to  his  per- 
sonal and  MINISTERIAL  character.  In  doing  this, 
while  1  shall  communicate  occasionally  the  impres- 
sions made  by  him  on  my  own  mind,  most  of  which 
were  recorded  at  the  time  they  were  made,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  render  him  as  much  as  possible,  the 
pourtrayer  of  his  own  character,  by  detailing  those 
descriptions  of  his  views  and  feelings  which  1  gather- 
ed from  him. 

Nature,  education,  and  grace  combine  to  form 
and  model  the  PERSONAL  CHARACTER  of 
every  Christian.  God  gives  to  his  reasonable  crea- 
ture such  physical  and  intellectual  constitution  as  he 
pleases  ;  education  and  circumstances  hide  or  unfold, 
restrain  or  mature  this  constitution  :  and  grace,  while 
it  regulates  and  sanctifies  the  powers  of  the  man, 
varies  its  own  appearances  according  to  the  varieties 
of  those  powers.  And  it  is  by  the  endless  modifica- 
tions and  counteractions  of  these  principles  that  the 
personal  character  of  a  Christian  is  formed. 

It  might  have  been  expected  from  Mr.  Cecil's 
earliest  displays  of  character,  that  he  was  formed  to 
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be  an  instrument  of  extensive  evil  or  of  eminent 
good.  Tliere  was  a  decision — a  daring — an  un- 
TAMEABLENESS  in  the  structure  of  his  mind  even 
when  a  boy.  combined  with  a  tone  of  authority  and 
command,  and  a  talent  in  the  exercise  of  these  quali- 
ties, to  which  the  minds  of  his  associates  yielded  an 
implicit  subjection.  Fear  of  consequences  never 
entered  into  his  view.  Opposition,  especially  if  ac- 
companied by  any  thing  like  severity  or  oppression, 
awakened  unrelenting  resistance. 

Yet  this  bold  and  untameable  spirit  was  allied  to  a 
\OBLE  and  GENEROUS  disposition.  There  was  a  mag- 
nificence in  his  mind.  While  he  was  scrupulous!} 
delicate,  perhaps  even  to  some  excess,  on  subjects 
entrusted  to  his  secrecy,  and  on  atTairs  in  progress : 
yet  he  would  never  lend  himself  in  his  own  concerns, 
or  in  those  of  other  persons,  to  any  thing  that  bor- 
dered on  artifice  and  manoeuvre  :  for  he  had  a  native 
and  thorough  contempt  of  whatever  was  mean,  little, 
and  equivocating.  That  honesty  is  the  best  policy" 
may  be  a  strong  or  the  prevailing  motive  for  upright- 
ness with  men  of  a  lower  tone  of  character,  but  I 
question  if  it  at  all  entered  into  calculation  with  my 
great  friend.  His  mind  was  too  noble,  to  have  re- 
course to  other  means  or  to  aim  at  other  ends,  than 
those  which  he  avowed  ;  and  too  intrepid  not  to  avow 
those  w  hich  he  did  entertain,  so  far  as  might  be  re- 
quired or  expedient. 

His  temptations  were  to  the  sins  of  the  spirit, 
rather  than  those  of  the  flesh :  and  he  possessed,  all 
his  life  long  a  superiority  to  the  pleasures  of  mere 
sense  not  often  seen.  He  was,  indeed,  temperate 
in  all  things — holding  his  bodily  appetites  in  entire 
subjection. 

Sympathy  with  suffering  was  an  eminent  cha- 
racteristic of  Mr.  Cecil's  mind — a  sympathy  which 
sprung  less  from  that  softness  and  sensibility  which 
are  the  ornament  of  the  female,  than  from  the  gene- 
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rosity  of  his  disposition.  He  would  have  had  all  men 
happy.  It  gratified  his  generous  nature  to  ease  the 
burdens  of  suifering  man.  If  any  were  afflicted  by 
the  visitations  of  God,  he  taught  them  to  bow  with 
submission  while  he  pitied  and  relieved  :  if  the  afflic- 
tions were  the  natural  and  evident  frgit  of  crimes,  he 
admonished  while  he  sympathized  :  if  the  sufferings 
of  man  or  brute  arose  from  the  voluntary  inflictions 
of  others,  he  was  indignant  against  the  oppressor. 

Such  was  the  intrepid  and  noble,  yet  humane  mind- 
vvhich  was  grained  by  divine  grace,  under  a  long 
course  of  moral  discipline,  for  eminent  usefulness  in 
the  church  of  God.  Mi'.  Cecil's  intellectual  endow- 
ments will  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  At  present,  I 
shall  trace  the  rise  and  the  advances  of  his  Christian 
character. 

He  had,  as  Mrs.  Cecil  has  stated,  early  religious 
impressions.  These  were  first  received  from  Jane- 
way's  "  Token  for  Children,"  which  his  mother 
gave  him,  when  he  was  about  six  years  of  age.  "I 
was  much  afi'ected  by  this  book,"  said  he,  "  and  recol- 
lect that  1  wept,  and  got  into  a  corner,  where  I  prayed 
that  I  also  might  have  '  an  interest  in  Christ,'  like 
one  of  the  children  there  mentioned,  though  I  did  not 
then  know  what  the  expression  meant." 

These  impressions  of  his  childhood  wore  away. 
He  fell  into  the  follies  and  vices  of  youth ;  and,  by 
degrees,  began  to  listen  to  infidel  principles,  till  he 
avowed  himself  openly  an  unbeliever.  He  has  allu- 
ded frequently,  in  his  writings,  to  this  criminal  part  of 
his  history,  and  Mrs.  Cecil  has  touched  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  shall  add  some  paragraphs  on  this  point, 
partly  in  his  own  words. 

He  was  suffered  to  proceed  to  awful  lengths  in  infi- 
delity. The  natural  daring  of  his  mind  allowed  him 
to  do  nothing  by  halves.  Into  whatever  society  he 
enlisted  himself,  he  was  its  leader.  He  became  even 
an  apostle  of  infidelity — anxious  to  banish  the  scru-' 
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pies  of  more  cautious  minds,  and  to  carry  them  all 
lengths  with  his  own.  And  he  was  too  successful. 
In  after  life,  he  has  met  more  than  one  of  these  con- 
verts, who  have  laughed  at  all  his  atTectionate  and 
earnest  attempts  to  pull  down  the  fabric  erected,  too 
much,  by  his  own  hands. 

Yet  he  was  never  wholly  sincere  in  his  infidelity. 
He  has  left  a  most  impressive  and  encouragmg  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  parental  influence,  in  pre- 
serving his  mind,  under  the  grace  of  God,  from  en- 
tirely believing  his  own  lie.*  He  gave  me  a  farther 
instance  of  the  power  of  conscience,  in  this  respect : 

"  When  I  was  sunk  in  the  depths  of  infidelity,  I  was 
afraid  to  read  any  author  who  treated  Christianity  in 
a  dispassionate,  wise,  and  searching  manner.  He 
made  me  uneasy.  Conscience  would  gather  strength. 
1  found  it  more  diflieult  to  stifle  her  remonstrances.  | 
He  would  recall  early  instructions  and  impressions, 
while  my  happiness  could  only  consist  with  their 
obliteration." 

Yet  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  small  pains  to  rid 
himself  of  his  scruples  : — "  I  have  read,"  said  he, 
"  all  the  most  acute  and  learned  and  serious  infidel 
writers,  and  have  been  really  surprised  at  their 
poverty.  The  process  of  my  mind  has  been  such  on 
the  subject  of  Revelation,  that  I  have  often  thought 
Satan  has  done  more  for  me  than  for  the  best  of  them  : 
for  I  have  had,  and  could  have  produced,  arguments, 
that  appeared  to  me  far  more  weighty  than  any  I  ever 
found  in  them  against  Revelation." 

He  did  not  proceed  in  this  career  of  sin,  without 
occasional  checks  of  conscience.  Take  the  follow- 
ing instance  : — 

"  My  father  had  a  religious  servant.  I  frequently 
cursed  and  reviled  him.  He  would  only  smile  on  me. 
That  went  to  my  heart.    I  felt  that  he  looked  on  mf- 
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as  a  deluded  creature.  I  felt  that  he  thought  he  had 
.something  which  I  knew  not  how  to  vahie,  and  that  he 
was  therefore  greatly  my  superior.  I  felt  there  was  a 
real  dignity  in  his  conduct.  It  made  me  appear  little 
even  in  my  own  eyes.  If  he  had  condescended  to 
argue  with  jne,  I  could  have  cut  some  figure  :  at  least 
by  comparison,  wretched  as  it  would  have  been.  He 
drew  me  once  to  hear  Mr.  Whitfield.  I  was  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  old.  It  had  no  sort  of  religious 
effect  on  me,  nor  had  the  preaching  of  any  man  in  my 
unconverted  state.  My  religion  began  in  contempla- 
tion. Yet  I  conceived  a  high  reverence  for  Mr. 
Whitfield.  I  no  longer  thought  of  him  as  the  Dr. 
Squintum  we  were  accustomed  to  buffoon  at  school. 
I  saw  a  commanding  and  irresistible  effect,  and  he 
made  me  feel  my  own  insignificance." 

For  this  daring  offender,  however,  God  had  mercy 
in  reserve!  He  was  the  child  of  many  tears,  instruc- 
tions, admonitions,  and  prayers;  and,  though  now  a 
prodigal,  he  was  to  be  recovered  from  his  wickedness! 

While  under  the  control  of  bad  principles,  he 
gave  in  to  every  species  of  licentiousness — saving 
that,  even  then,  the  native  nobleness  of  his  mind 
made  him  despise  whatever  he  thought  mean  and 
dishonourable.  Into  this  state  of  slavery  he  was 
brought  by  his  sin :  but  here  the  mercy  of  God 
taught  him  some  most  important  lessons,  which  in- 
fluenced his  views  and  governed  his  ministry  through 
after  life :  and  the  same  mercy  then  rescued  him 
from  the  slavery  to  which  he  had  submitted.  The 
penetration  and  grandeur  of  his  mind,  with  his 
natural  superiority  to  sensual  pleasures,  made  him 
feel  the  littleness  of  every  object  which  engages  the 
ambition  and  the  desires  of  the  carnal  man:  inso- 
much that  God  had  given  him,  in  this  unusual  way 
of  bringing  him  to  himself,  a  thorough  disgust  of  the 
world,  before  he  had  gained  any  hold  of  higher  ob- 
jects and  better  pleasures. 
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It  was  thus  that  God  prepared  him  for  further 
communications  of  mercy.  And  here  he  felt  the 
advantage  of  having  been  connected  with  sincere 
Christians.  He  knew  them  to  be  holy,  and  he  felt 
that  they  were  happy.  "It  was  one  of  the  first 
things,"  said  he,  "which  struck  my  mind,  in  a  pro- 
fligate state,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  folly  and  hypo- 
crisy and  fanaticism,  which  may  be  seen  among  re- 
ligious professors,  there  was  a  mind  after  Christ,  a 
holiness,  a  heavenliness,  among  real  Christians." 
He  added,  on  another  occasion,  "My  first  convic- 
tions on  the  subject  of  religion,  were  confirmed  from 
observing,  that  really  religious  persons  had  some 
solid  happiness  among  them,  which  I  felt  that  the 
vanities  of  the  world  could  not  give.  I  shall  never 
forget  standing  by  the  bed  of  my  sick  mother. 
•  Are  not  you  afraid  to  die  ?'  I  asked  her :  '  No !' 
'  No !  Why  does  the  uncertainty  of  another  state 
give  you  no  concern?'  'Because  God  has  said  to 
me,  "Fear  not:  when  thou  passest  through  the  wa- 
ters 1  will  be  with  thee :  and  through  the  rivers  the} 
shall  not  overflow  thee."  '  The  remembrance  of 
this  scene  has  oftentimes  since  drawn  an  ardent 
prayer  from  me,  that  I  might  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous." 

His  mind  opened  \ery  gradually  to  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel :  and  the  process  through  which  he  was 
led,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  imminence  of  his 
past  danger.  "  My  feelings,"  he  said,  "  when  I 
was  first  beginning  to  recover  from  my  infidelitj', 
prove  that  I  had  been  suffered  to  go  great  lengths : 
and  to  a  very  awful  degree,  to  believe  my  own  lie. 
My  mind  revolted  from  Christianity.  God  did  not 
bring  me  to  himself,  by  any  of  the  peculiar  motives 
of  the  Gospel.  When  I  was  about  twenty  years 
old,  I  became  utterly  sick  of  the  vanity,  and  disgusted 
with  the  folly,  of  the  world.  I  had  no  thought  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  of  redemption.    The  very  notion 
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of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  redemption,  repelled  me.  I 
could  not  endure  a  system  so  degrading.  I  thought 
there  might  possibly  be  a  Supreme  Being;  and  if 
there  were  such  a  Being,  he  might  hear  me  when  I 
prayed.  To  worship  the  Supreme  Being  seemed 
somewhat  dignified.  There  was  something  grand  and 
elevating  in  the  idea.  But  the  whole  scheme  and 
plan  of  redemption  appeared  mean,  and  degrading, 
and  dishonourable  to  man.  The  New  Testament, 
in  its  sentiments  and  institutions  repelled  me  •,  and 
seemed  impossible  to  be  believed,  as  a  religion  suit- 
able to  man." 

The  grace  of  God  triumphed,  however,  over  all 
opposition.  The  religion,  which  began  in  this  dis- 
gust with  the  world  and  disatfection  to  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  made  rapid  advances  in 
his  mind.  The  seed,  sown  in  tears,  by  his  inesti- 
mable mother,  thout^h  long  buried,  now  burst  into 
life,  and  shot  forth  with  vigour:  and  he  became  a 
preacher  of  that  truth,  which  once  he  laboured  to 
destroy!  Yet  grace  did  not  annihilate  the  natural 
character  and  qualities  of  the  mind;  though  it  regu- 
lated and  directed  them.  The  Christian's  feelings 
and  experience  were  modified  by  the  constitution 
of  the  man.  After  a  long  course  of  spiritual  Watch- 
fulness and  warfare,  he  spoke  thus  of  himself ; — 

"  There  is  what  Bacon  calls  a  dry  light,  in  whicli 
subjects  are  viewed,  without  any  predilection,  or 
passion,  or  emotion,  but  simply  as  they  exist.  This 
is  very  much  ray  character  as  a  Christian.  I  have 
great  constitutional  resistance.  Tell  me  such  a  thing 
is  my  DUTY — 1  know  it  is,  but  there  I  stop.  Talk 
to  me  of  HELL — my  heart  would  rise  with  a  sort  of 
daring  stubboniness.  There  is  a  constitutional  des- 
peration about  me,  which  was  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  my  character  when  young,  and  which 
has  risen  up  against  the  gracious  measures  which 
God  has,  all  my  life,  taken  to  subdue  and  break  it. 
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1  feel  I  can  do  little  in  religion  without  encourage- 
ment, lam  persuaded  and  satisfied,  tied  and  bound, 
by  its  truth  and  importance  and  value ;  but  I  view 
the  subject  in  a  dry  light.  A  strong  sense  of  di- 
vine FRIENDSHIP  goes  3  vast  waj  with  me.  When 
I  fall,  God  will  raise  me.  When  I  want,  God  will 
provide.  When  I  am  in  perplexity,  God  will  deliver. 
He  cares  for  me — pities  me — bears  with  me — guides 
me — loves  me." 

But  the  energy  of  divine  grace  was  most  conspi- 
cuous, in  the  control  and  mastery  of  this  resisting 
and  high  spirit  of  which  our  friend  complained. 
Nay,  if  there  were  any  one  Christian  virtue,  in 
which  he  was  more  advanced  than  any  other,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  humility — not  that  hu- 
mility which  debases  itself  that  it  may  be  exalted, 
and  Avhich  is  offended  if  its  professions  be  believed  : 
but  the  humility  which  arose  from  abiding  and 
growing  conviction  of  his  infinite  distance  from  the 
standard  of  perfection,  and  the  little  comparative- 
use  which  he  had  made  of  his  many  means  and 
helps  in  approaching  that  standard — an  humility 
that  expressed  itself,  therefore,  in  a  teachableness 
of  mind,*  a  ready  acknowledgment  of  excellence 
in  others,  and  a  candour  in  judging  of  other  persons, 
which  are  seldom  equalled  ;  and  which  were  rare 
endowments  in  a  mind  that  could  not  but  feel  its 
own  powers,  and  its  superiority  to  that  of  most  other 
men.  But  God  has  a  thousand  unseen  methods  of 
forming  and  cherishing  those  graces  in  his  servants, 
which  seem  most  opposed  to  their  constitution,  and 
least  to  be  expected  in  their  circumstances. 

*  "  A  friend,  who  knew  him  for  thirty  or  forty  j'ears,  has  iiiformcil 
me,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  that  he  was  more  ready  to  hear  of  his 
faults  from  persons  whom  he  esteemed,  than  mott  men.  "WTien 
liny  failings  were  pointed  out  to  him,  he  usually  thanked  the  re- 
prover, and  anxiously  inquired  for  further  admonitions.  I  ha\e 
observed  myself,  that  when  he  gave  advice,  which  he  did  witli 
acuteness  and  decision,  he  was  quite  superior  to  that  little  ranil^ 
which  is  offended  if  the  counsel  be  not  followed." 
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Mr.  Cecil  gave  me,  one  day,  the  following  re- 
markable illustration  of  this  subject,  in  his  own  case ; 
"It  is  a  nice  question  in  casuistry — How  far  a  man 
viay  feel  complacency  in  the  exercise  of  talent.  A 
hawk  exults  on  his  wing :  he  skims  and  sails,  dehght- 
ing  in  the  consciousness  of  his  powers.  I  know 
nothing  of  this  feeling.  Dissatisfaction  accom- 
panies me,  in  the  study  and  in  the  pulpit.  I  never 
made  a  sermon  with  which  1  felt  satisfied.  I  never 
preached  a  sermon,  with  which  I  felt  satisfied. 
I  have  always  present  to  my  mind  such  a  concep- 
tion of  what  MIGHT  be  done,  I  sometimes  hear  the 
thing  so  done,  that  what  I  do  falls  very  far  beneath 
what  it  seems  to  me  it  should  be.  Some  sermons 
which  1  have  heard  have  made  me  sick  of  my  own 
for  a  month  afterwards.  Many  ministers  have  no 
conception  of  any  thing  beyond  their  own  world : 
they  compare  themselves  only  with  themselves ;  and, 
perhaps,  they  must  do  so :  if  I  could  give  them  my 
views  of  their  ministry,  without  changing  the  men, 
they  would  be  ruined ;  while  now  they  are  eminent 
instruments  in  God's  hands.  But  some  men  see 
too  much  beyond  themselves  for  their  own  comfort. 
Perhaps  complacency  in  the  exercise  of  talent,  be 
it  what  it  may,  is  hardly  to  be  separated,  in  such  a 
wretched  heart  as  man's,  from  pride.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  dissatisfaction  with  myself,  is  the  messenger 
sent  to  buffet  me  and  keep  me  down.  In  other  men, 
the  separation  between  complacency  and  pride 
may  be  possible ;  but  I  scarcely  think  it  is  so  in 
me."* 

*  Mr.  Churton  has  a  remark,  on  Dr.  Johnson,  sonnewhat  of  a 
similar  nature  to  this  of  Mr.  C.  on  himself.  He  thinks  thai 
"  Johnson's  morbid  melancholy  and  constitutional  infirmities  were 
intended  by  Providence,  like  St.  Paul  s  thorn  in  the  flesh,  to  check 
intellectual  conceit  and  arrogance ;  which  the  consciousness  of  his 
extraordinary  talents,  awake  as  he  was  to  the  voice  of  praise 
might  otherwise  have  generated  in  a  very  culpable  decree."- 
UoswclVs  Life  of  /o/mwn,  2d  Edit.  8vo.  vol.  III.  p.  561. 
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I  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Cecil's  ready  acknow- 
ledgment OF  THE  WORTH  OF  OTHERS  ;  and  I  must 
add,  that  he  cultivated  that  discrimination  of  excel- 
lence, which  leads  a  man  to  discover  and  esteem  it 
in  the  midst  of  imperfections.  He  had  an  unfeigned 
regard  to  real  worth,  wherever  it  was  found.  The 
powers  of  the  understanding  have  often  fascinated 
men  of  inferior  wisdom,  and  lessened  the  odiousness 
of  an  immoral  state  of  heart  too  plainly  seen  in 
others ;  but,  if  the  excellencies  of  the  head  and  the 
heart  must  be  disjoined,  he  never  failed  to  value  that 
which  is  most  truly  valuable.  He  would  say — "  Such 
a  friend  of  ours  is  what  many  men  look  down  on,  as 
a  weak  man  ;  but  I  honour  his  wisdom  and  his  devo- 
tedness.  He  throws  himself  out,  and  all  the  powers 
which  God  hath  given  him,  into  the  service  of  his 
Master,  in  all  those  ways  which  seem  to  him  best ; 
and,  though  perhaps  he  and  1  should  for  ever  differ 
on  the  best  way,  and  though  I  see  in  him  many  pecu- 
liarities and  weaknesses,  yet  I  honour  and  love  the 
man :  I  revere  his  simplicity  and  his  piety.  He  is 
what  God  has  made  him ;  and  all  that  he  is  he  puts 
into  action  for  God."  If  Mr.  Cecil  was  at  any  time 
severe  in  his  remarks  on  others,  his  severity  was 
chiefly  directed  against  that  ignorant  vanity  and  affec- 
tation, which  push  a  man  forward  where  great  men 
would  retire,  and  which  make  him  dogmatical  where 
wise  men  would  speak  with  liumility  and  candour. 

Closely  allied  with  his  humility,  was  that  openness 
TO  CONVICTION,  which  Mr.  Cecil  possessed  in  an  un- 
usual degree.  He  had  dived  so  deeply  into  his  own 
heart,  and  had  read  man  so  accurately — his  short 
sightedness,  his  scanty  span,  his  pride,  and  his  pas- 
sions— that  he  was,  more  than  most  men,  superior  to 
that  little  feeling  which  makes  us  quit  the  scholar's 
form.  Many  men  speak  of  themselves,  and  of  all 
around  them,  as  in  a  state  of  pupilage  and  childhood.. 
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but  I  never  approached  a  man,  on  whose  mind 
this  conviction  had  a  more  real  and  practical 
influence. 

Disinterestedness  was  a  pre-eminent  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Cecil,  as  a  Christian.  His  whole  spiri 
and  conduct  spoke  one  language : — "  Let  me  andt 
mine  be  nothing,  so  that  thy  kingdom  may  come !''' 
His  disinterestedness  was  grounded  on  his  conviction 
of  the  absolute  nothingness  of  ail  earthly  good,  com- 
pared with  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom.  In  all  pecuniary  transactions,  of  a  private 
or  public  nature,  he  was  governed  by  this  principle; 
and  made  a  free  and  cheerful  sacrifice  of  what  he 
might  have  lawfully  obtained,  if  he  thought  his  re- 
ceiving it  would  impede  his  usefulness. 

On  one  occasion  of  this  nature,  he  explained  the 
noble  principle  on  which  he  acted  : — "  A  Christian  is 
called  to  refrain  from  some  things,  which,  though  ac- 
tually right,  yet  will  not  bear  a  good  appearance  to  all 
men.  I  once  judged  it  my  duty  to  refuse  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  which  1  might  lawfully  and  fairly 
have  received,  because  I  considered  that  my  account 
of  the  matter  could  not  be  stated  to  some,  to  whom  a 
different  representation  would  be  made.  A  man  who 
intends  to  stand  immaculate,  and,  like  Samuel,  to 
come  forward  and  say — Whose  ox  or  whose  ass  have  I 
taken?  must  count  the  cost.  I  knew  that  my  charac- 
ter was  worth  more  to  me  than  this  sum  of  money. 
By  probity,  a  man  honours  himself.  It  is  the  part  of 
a  wise  man,  to  wave  the  present  good  for  the  future 
increase.  A  merchant  suffers  a  large  quantity  of 
goods  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  to  a  foreign  land,  but 
he  has  his  object  in  doing  so  :  he  knows,  by  calcula- 
tion, that  he  shall  make  so  much  more  advantage  by 
them.  A  Christian  is  made  a  wise  man  by  counting 
the  cost.  The  best  picture  I  know  of  the  exercise  of 
this  virtue,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  man,  is  that  by 
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John  Bunjan.  in  the  characters  of  Passion  and 
Patience."* 

Associated  with  this  disinterestedness  of  spirit,  was  a 
singular  practical  reliance  ox  providence  in  all 

*  I  cannot  but  aJJ  here  a  conversation  reported  to  me  b_v  a  friend, 
which  he  had  with  Mr.  Cecil  on  the  subject  of  his  tythes  at  Chobham. 
and  which  most  strikingly  illustrate  his  disinterested  character  : — 
My  tythes  produce  only  so  much" — 

"  Why  do  you  not  increase  them:" 

"  We  fixed  on  a  sum,  and.  as  it  appeared  something  like  satisfac- 
tory to  the  landholdei-s,  1  determined  not  to  raise  them,  though  they 
were  at  their  own  price." 

"  Sir,  you  ai-e  not  doing  even  conscientious  justice  to  your  family. 
I  am  pei-suadeJ,  from  my  experience  in  tythes,  that  your  parisli, 
from  its  extent,  would  yield  much  more  per  year,  in  tythe  only— ex- 
clusively of  your  glebe,"  iic. 

"  So  i  have  understood.  But,  my  dear  friend,  tythes  are  an  ob- 
noxious property ;  and  every  increase  creates  bitterness  of  spirit. 
Why,  sir,  tho  7gh  my  parishioners  had  them  on  their  own  terms,  onr 
of  them  the  first  year  came  to  me  and  said  he  could  not  pay,  plead- 
ing some  loss  with  which  my  tythes  were  not  in  the  least  degrep 
c;onnected." 

"  Bat,  sir,  why  not  appoint  your  fi-iend,  Mr.   ,  to  receive 

for  you  ?" 

That  would  be  doing  by  deputy  a  thing  disagreeable  to  mv- 
self." 

"  Admitting  all  the  motives  clearly  implied  by  your  answers,  yet, 
sir,  ho^y  do  you  divest  yourself  of  the  force  of  the  argument  derived 
from  that  law,  which  declares  a  man  censurable,  who  does  not  to  the 
iitmost  of  his  power  take  care  of  those  of  his  own  household 

I  was  permitted  to  go  to  Chobham  to  preach  the  Gospel.  What- 
ever as  their  Minister  I  could  receive,  without  heart-burnings,  was 
all  well ;  but,  to  raise  an  income  by  compulsion,  (whatever  I  might 
•Ao  with  one  already  raised)  I  could  not.  I  therefore  told  them,  that, 
if  they  would  attend  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  I  would  never 
■quarrel  about  their  tythes.  If  I  tliought  I  should  make  one  map. 
itep  back  one  pace  in  his  way  to  the  attainment  of  tlie  truth,  through  a 
suspicion  that  I  sought  my  interest  more  than  their  eternal  happiness. 
I  would  not  receive  one  guinea  of  them.  My  dear  friend,  I  have 
.igain  and  again  considered  this  subject,  and  I  am  to  be  content  witli 
what  is  sent  me.  It  will  not  do  for  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peace  to  be  raising  the  revenue  of  the  Church  and  driving  the  people 
from  it.  We  have  too  much  of  this  at  this  day.  If,  in  the  spirit  vi 
peace,  more  was  designed  for  me  I  should  have  it.  My  people  seem 
content,  and  things  must  remain  as  they  are  "with  regard  to  what 
they  pay  me.  If  they  will  now  bi;t  hear  and  receive  the  truth,  it  r- 
all  1  shall  ever  ask  of  them." 
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the  most  minute  and  seemingly  indifferent  affairs  ot" 
his  life.  He  was  emphatically,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, "a  pupil  of  signs" — waiting  for  and  fol- 
lowing the  leadings  and  openings  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  his  affairs.  I  once  consulted  him  throughout 
a  very  delicate  and  perplexing  affair.  In  one  stage 
of  it,  he  said  to  me — "  You  have  not  done  this  thing 
exactly  as  I  should  have  felt  my  mind  led  to  do  it.  I 
feel  myself  in  such  cases  like  a  child  in  the  middle  of 
an  intricate  and  perplexed  wood.  Two  considera- 
tions weigh  with  me.  First — If  I  could  see  all  the 
involutions,  and  relations,  and  bearings,  and  conse- 
quences of  the  atfair,  then  I  might  feel  myself  able  to 
move  forward :  but,  Secondly — I  know  not  one  of 
them,  not  even  the  shadow  of  one,  nay,  hardly  the 
probability  of  such  and  such  issues.  Then  I  am 
driven  to  simple  reliance.  1  have  never  found  God 
fail  me  in  such  cases.  When  I  am  utterly  lost  and 
confounded,  I  look  for  openings,  clear  and  evident  to 
my  own  conviction.  I  have  a  warrant  for  all  this. 
Our  grand  danger  with  reference  to  Providence  is, 
that  we  should  walk  as  men : — Are  ye  7iot  carnal,  and 
zualk  as  men 

On  another  occasion  he  said — "  We  make  too  little 
of  the  subject  of  Providence.  My  mind  is  by  nature 
so  intrepid  and  sanguine,  and  it  has  so  often  led  me  to 
anticipate  God  in  his  guidings  to  my  severe  loss,  that 
perhaps  I  am  now  too  suspicious  and  dilatory  in  fol- 
lowing him.  However,  this  is  a  maxim  with  me — 
that,  when  I  am  waiting  with  a  simple,  child-like  spirit 
for  openings  and  guidings,  and  imagine  I  perceive 
them,  God  would  either  prevent  the  semblance  of 
them  from  rising  up  before  me  if  these  were  not  his 
leadings  in  reality,  or  he  would  preserve  me  from 
deeming  them  such ;  and  therefore  I  always  follow 
what  appears  to  be  my  duty  without  hesitation." 

But  the  spring  of  all  these  Christian  virtues,  and 
^hc  master-grace  of  bis  mind  was  faith,    His  whole 
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spirit  and  character  were  a  living  illustration  of  that 
definition  of  the  Apostle — Faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen!  He 
appeared  to  me  never  to  be  exercised  with  doubts 
and  fears.  His  magnanimity  entered  most  strikingly 
into  his  religious  character.  He  was  convinced  and 
satisfied  by  all  the  divine  declarations  and  promise? 
— and  he  left  himself  with  unsuspecting  confidence, 
in  God's  hands.* 

I  quote  Mr.  Wilson's  testimony  to  the  patience  of 
our  friend  under  afflictions.  "  He  was  not  only, 
in  opposition  to  all  the  tendencies  of  his  natural  dis- 
positions, resigned,  but  cheerful  under  his  trials.  I 
have  seen  him  repeatedly,  at  his  Living  in  the  coun- 
try, return  from  his  ride  racked  with  pain  ;  pale,  ema- 
ciated, speechless.  1  have  seen  him  throw  himself 
all  along  upon  his  sofa,  on  his  face,  and  cover  hi? 
forehead  with  his  hands ;  and  there,  without  an  ex- 
pression of  complaint,  endure  the  paroxysm  of  his 
disorder:  and  I  have  been  astonished  to  observe  him 
rise  up  in  an  instant,  with  his  wonted  dignity,  and  en- 
ter upon  conversation  with  cheerfulness  and  vigour. 
He  has  often  acknowledged  to  me,  that  the  anguish  ho 
felt  was  like  a  dagger  plunged  into  his  side,  and  that 
through  a  whole  summer  he  has  not  had  two  nights 
free  from  tormenting  pain.  Such  were  his  sufferings 
for  ten  or  twelve  years  previous  to  his  last  illness. 
And  yet  this  was  the  man,  or  rather  this  was  the 

*  Mr.  Wilson  justly  remarks  of  our  friend,  tliat  "the  determina- 
tion and  grandeur  of  his  mind,  displa3'ed  his  faith  to  peculiar  ad- 
vantage. This  divine  principle  quite  realized  and  substantiated  to 
him  tlie  thinsfs  which  are  not  seen  and  eternal.  It  was  absolutely 
like  another  sense.  The  things  of  time  were  as  nothing.  Every 
thing  that  came  before  him  was  referred  to  a  spiritual  standard.  His 
one  great  object  was  fixed,  and  this  object  engrossed  his  whole  soul. 
Here  his  foot  stood  immoveable,  as  on  a  rock.  His  hold  on  the  truths 
of  the  Scriptures  was  so  firm,  that  he  acted  on  them  boldly  and  un- 
reservedly. He  went  all  lengths,  and  risked  all  consequences,  on  the 
word  and  promise  of  God." 
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Christian,  from  whose  lips  I  never  heard  a  murmuring 
word." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  Mr.  Cecil  possess- 
ed REMARKABLE  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER.      Whcil  hc 

went  to  Oxford  he  had  made  a  resolution  of  restrict- 
ing himself  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  daily,  in  playing 
the  violin;  on  which  instrument  he  greatly  excelled, 
and  of  which  he  was  extravagantly  fond :  but  he 
found  it  impracticable  to  adhere  to  his  determination ; 
and  had  so  frequently  to  lament  the  loss  of  time  in 
this  fascinating  amusement,  that,  with  the  noble  spirit 
which  characterized  him  through  life,  he  cut  his 
strings,  and  never  afterward  replaced  them.  He  stu- 
died for  a  painter ;  and,  after  he  had  changed  his  ob- 
ject, retained  a  fondness  and  a  taste  for  the  art :  he  was 
once  called  to  visit  a  sick  lady,  in  whose  room  there 
was  a  painting  which  so  strongly  attracted  his  notice, 
that  he  found  his  attention  diverted  from  the  sick  per- 
son, and  absorbed  by  the  painting :  from  that  moment 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  mortifying  a  taste,  which 
he  found  so  intrusive,  and  so  obstructive  to  him  in  his 
nobler  pursuits ;  and  determined  never  afterward  to 
frequent  the  exhibition. 

Nor  was  his  intrepid  and  inplexible  firmness 
less  conspicuous,  whenever  the  interests  of  truth,  and 
the  honour  of  Christ  were  concerned.  The  world  in 
arms  would  not  have  appalled  him,  while  the  glory  of 
Christ  was  in  his  view.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  hc 
would  have  hesitated  for  a  moment,  after  he  had  given 
to  nature  her  just  tribute  of  feeling  and  of  tears,  to 
go  forth  from  his  family,  and  join  the  "  noble  army  ol 
martyrs"  who  expired  in  the  flames  in  Smithfield,  had 
the  honour  of  his  Master  called  him  to  this  sacrifice  : 
nor  would  his  knees  have  trembled,  nor  his  look 
changed. 

Yet  cannot  I  but  add,  this  firmness  never  degene- 
rated into  rudeness.  He  knew  and  observed  all  those 
decencies  of  life  which  render  mutual  intercourse 
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agreeable ;  and  he  had  that  ease  of  manner,  among, 
all  classes  of  society,  which  bespoke  perfect  self- 
possession  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world. 
His  address  in  meeting  the  manners  and  habits  ol 
thinking,  of  persons  of  rank,  either  when  they  were 
inquiring  into  religion  or  under  afBiction,  was  perhaps 
scarcely  to  be  equalled. 

The  associations  in  our  friend's  mind  were  often  of 
a  very  humorous  kind.  He  had  a  strong  natural  turn 
for  associations  of  this  nature,  which  threw  a  great 
vivacity  and  charm  over  his  familiar  conversation — 
employed  as  it  was,  in  the  main,  like  every  faculty  of 
his  mind,  for  useful  ends.  He  was  fully  aware,  how- 
ever, of  the  danger  of  possessing  such  a  faculty,  and 
the  temptations  to  whi/eh  it  exposed  him ;  prompted 
and  supported,  as  it  was,  by  a  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
which  even  great  and  lengthened  pain  could  scarcely 
subdue.  I  have  looked  at  him,  and  listened  to  him, 
with  astonishment — when,  meeting  with  a  few  other- 
joung  men  occasionally  at  his  house,  we  have  found 
him  dejected  and  worn  out  with  pain — stretched  on 
his  sofa,  and  declining  to  join  in  our  conversation — till 
he  caught  an  interest  in  what  was  passing — when  the 
question  of  an  inquiring  or  burdened  conscience  has 
roused  him  to  an  exertion  of  his  great  mind — he  has 
risen  from  his  sofa — he  has  forgot  his  sufTering — and 
has  left  us  nothing  to  do  but  to  admire  and  treasure 
up  most  profound  and  impressive  remarks  on  the 
Scripture,  on  the  heart,  and  on  the  world ! 

The  mention  of  his  humour  and  his  vivacity  of 
spirits,  leads  me  to  remark,  that  I  am  not  writing  a 
panegyric,  but  drawing  a  character.  No  character 
can  be  faithful,  while  the  best  original  is  such  as  he 
must  be  in  the  present  stale,  if  it  carry  no  shades. 
I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the  shades  of  this  extra- 
ordinary character.  Sternness  and  levity  were  the 
two  constitutional  evils  which  most  severely  exercised 
him.    They  seem  to  hare  been  the  necessary  result 
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in  an  imperfect  being,  of  the  union  of  that  masculine 
and  original  vigour  with  humour  and  an  ardent  fancy, 
wliich  met  in  the  structure  of  his  mind.  So  far,  in- 
deed, had  grace  triumphed  over  these  constitutional 
enemies,  that  the  very  opposite  features  were  the  most 
prominent  in  his  character;  and  no  one  could  ap- 
proach him  without  feeling  himself  with  a  most  ten- 
der and  SERIOUS  mind.  1  speak  of  those  occasional 
ebullitions  which  tended  to  remind  him,  that,  though 
he  was  invested  with  a  new  and  triumphant  nature, 
he  was  yet  at  home  in  the  body,  and  subject  to  the 
recurrence  of  his  constitutional  infirmities. 

Yet,  though  Mr.  Cecil  felt,  occasionally,  tempta- 
tions to  levity,  through  the  buoyancy  and  spring  of 
his  animal  spirits,  his  prevailing  temper  was  of  a  quite 
opposite  description.  A  sensibility  of  spirit,  with  his 
view  of  human  nature  and  of  the  world,  threw  a  cast 
of  MELANCHOLY  ovcr  his  mind.  He  was  far  more  dis- 
posed to  weep  over  the  guilt  and  misery  of  man,  than 
to  smile  at  his  follies.  "I  have,"  said  he,  "a  salient 
principle  in  me.  My  spirits  never  sink.  Yet  I  have 
a  strong  dash  of  melancholy.  It  is  a  high  and  exqui- 
site feeling.  When  I  first  wake  in  the  morning,  I 
could  often  weep  with  pleasure.  The  holy  calm — 
the  silence — the  freshness — thrill  through  my  soul. 
At  such  moments,  1  should  feel  the  presence  of  any 
person  to  be  intrusion  and  impertinence,  and  common 
affairs  nauseous.  The  stillness  of  an  empty  house  is 
paradise  to  me.  The  man  who  has  never  felt  thus, 
cannot  be  made  to  understand  what  I  mean. 

"Hookers  dying  thought,"  he  added,  "is  conge- 
nial to  my  spirit.  '  I  am  going  to  leave  a  world  dis- 
ordered, and  a  church  disorganized,  for  a  world  and  a 
church  where  every  angel,  and  every  rank  of  angel, 
stand  before  the  throne  in  the  very  post  God  has  as- 
signed them.'  1  am  obliged  habitually  to  turn  my  eye 
iVom  the  wretched  disorders  of  the  world  and  the 
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churchj  to  the  beauty,  harmony,  meekness,  and  glory 
of  the  better  world." 

On  another  occasion,  he  said — "  I  have  been  long 
in  the  habit  of  viewing  every  thing  around  me  as  in  a 
state  of  ALIENATION.  I  have  no  hold  on  my  dearest 
comforts.  My  children  must  separate  from  me.  One 
has  his  lot  cast  in  one  place,  and  another  elsewhere. 
It  may  be  my  particular  leading,  but  I  have  never 
leaned  toward  my  comforts  without  finding  them  give 
way.  A  sharp  warning  has  met  me — '  These  arc 
aliens,  and  as  an  alien  live  thou  among  them.'  We 
may  use  our  comforts  by  the  way.  We  may  take  up 
the  pitcher  to  drink,  but  the  moment  we  begin  to  ad- 
mire, God  will,  in  love,  dash  it  to  pieces.  But  1  feel 
no  such  alienation  from  the  church.  1  am  united  to 
Christ  and  to  all  his  glorified  and  living  members,  by 
an  indissoluble  bond.  Here  my  mind  can  centre  and 
sympathize,  without  suspicion  or  fear." 

"  1  feel,"  he  w  ould  say,  "  a  congeniality  with  the 
character  of  Jeremiah.  1  seem  to  understand  him. 
I  could  approach  him,  and  feel  encouraged  to  fami- 
liarity. It  is  not  so  with  Elijah  or  Ezekiel.  There  is 
a  rigour  and  severity  about  them  which  seem  to  repel 
me  to  a  distance,  and  excite  reverence  rather  than 
sympathy  and  love." 

In  a  very  interesting  case,  on  which  I  consulted 
him,  he  gave  me  a  striking  view  of  this  feature  of  his 
character — "  I  should  have  fallen  myself  into  an 
utterly  different  mode  of  conducting  the  affair.  But 
you  have  not  the  melancholy  in  your  constitution 
which  1  have,  and  therefore  to  look  for  my  mode  of 
the  thing  in  you,  would  be  expecting  what  ought  not 
to  be  expected.  This  is  a  strong  alterative  in  your 
dispensation.  Now  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
viewing  every  thing  of  that  aspect  rather  in  a  melan- 
choly light.  You  are  standing  on  the  justice,  the 
reason,  the  truth  of  your  cause.    I  should  have  heard 
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God  saying-^' Son  of  man,  follow  me.'  It  would 
have  led  me  into  a  speculative,  mystical  sort  of  a  way. 
I  should  have  seen  in  it  the  flood  that  is  sweeping, 
over  the  earth — the  utter  bankruptcy  of  all  human 
affairs.  Most  men,  if  they  had  stood  by  and  com- 
pared our  conduct,  would  have  commended  )ours  as 
rational,  but  condemned  mine  as  enthusiastic — as 
connecting  things  together  which  had  no  proper  con- 
nection ;  but  this  is  my  way  of  viewing  every  alte- 
rative in  my  dis|>ensation." 

"  The  heart,"  said  he,  "  must  be  divorced  from  its 
idols.  Age  does  a  great  deal  in  curing  the  man  ol 
his  frenzy ;  but,  if  God  has  a  special  work  for  a  man, 
he  takes  a  shorter  and  sharper  course  with  him. 
Stand  ready  for  it.  I  have  been  in  both  schools. 
Bleeding  and  cauterizing  have  done  much  for  mc, 
and  age  has  done  much  also — Can  I  any  longer  taste 
what  I  eat  or  what  I  drink 

Though  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Cecil's  life,  and  the 
Letters  which  are  subjoined,  bear  ample  testimony  to 

the    TENDERNESS   OP    HIS   RELATIVE   AFFECTIONS,  yct 

I  cannot  but  add  here  what  a  friend  wrote  on  visiting 
him,  many  years  before  his  decease,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  expecting  the  death  of  Mrs.  Cecil : — "  Mrs. 
Cecil  was  ill.  I  called  on  Mr.  Cecil.  I  found  him 
in  his  study,  sitting  over  his  Bible,  in  great  sorrow. 
His  tears  fell  so  fast,  that  he  could  utter  only  broken 
sentences.  He  said,  '  Christians  do  well  to  speak  o( 
the  grace,  love,  and  goodness  of  God;  but  we  must 
remember  that  he  is  a  holy  and  jealous  God.  Judg- 
ment must  begin  at  the  house  of  God.  This  severe 
stroke  is  but  a  farther  call  to  me  to  arise  and  shake 
myself.  My  hope  is  still  firm  in  God.  He,  who 
-icnds  the  stroke,  will  bear  me  up  under  it :  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but,  if  I  saw  the  whole  of  his  design, 
I  should  say,  "  Let  her  be  taken !"  Yet,  while  there 
is  life,  I  cannot  help  saying,  "  Spare  her  another  year, 
<lwt  I  may  be  a  little  prepared  for  her  loss !"  I  know 
VOL.  I.  12 
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I  have  higher  ground  of  comfort :  but  I  shall  deepl) 
feel  the  taking  away  of  the  dying  lamp.  Her  excel- 
lence, as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  1  am  obliged  to  keep 
out  of  sight,  or  1  should  be  overwhelmed.  All  I  can 
do  is,  to  go  from  text  to  text,  a?  a  bird  from  spray  to 
spray.  Our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples,  Jfliei-e  is  your 
faith  ?  God  has  given  her  to  be  my  comfort  these 
many  years,  and  shall  I  not  trust  him  for  the  future  ? 
This  is  only  a  farther  and  more  expensive  education 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry :  it  is  but  saying  more 
closely,  "  Will  you  pay  the  price  ?"  If  she  should  die. 
I  shall  request  all  my  friends  never  once  to  mention 
her  name  to  me.  I  can  gather  no  help  from  what  is 
called  friendly  condolence.  Job's  friends  understood 
grief  better,  when  they  sat  down  and  spake  not  a 
word.' " 

Our  departed  friend  was,  at  once,  a  public  and  a 
RETIRED  man.  While  his  sacred  office,  exercised 
for  many  years  in  a  conspicuous  sphere,  brought  him 
much  before  the  world,  his  turn  of  mind  was  retired — 
he  courted  solitude — he  held  converse  there  with 
God,  and  his  own  great  spirit  mingled  with  the  mighty 
dead  :  he  had  such  a  practical  knowledge  and  deep 
impression  of  the  nothingness  of  the  whole  world, 
compared  with  spiritual  and  eternal  realities,  and  he 
had  so  deeply  felt,  and  so  thoroughly  despised,  its 
lying  pretensions  to  meet  the  wants  and  to  satisfy  the 
longings  of  the  immortal  soul,  that  it  was  no  sacrifice 
to  him  to  turn  away  from  the  shows  and  the  pursuit? 
of  life,  and  to  shut  out  all  the  splendour  and  seduc- 
tions of  the  world. 

Yet  this  retired  spirit  was  not  unsocial,  morose,  or 
repulsive.  No  one  called  him  from  his  retirement  to 
ask  spiritual  counsel,  but  he  was  met  with  tenderness 
and  urbanity.  No  congenial  mind  encountered  his 
without  eliciting  sparks  both  of  benevolence  and 
wisdom.  Not  a  child  in  his  family  could  carry  its 
little  complaints  to  him,  but  he  would  stop  the  ear.cci 
of  his  mind  to  listen  and  relieve. 
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His  study  was  his  favourite  retreat.  His  station 
exposed  him  to  constant  interruptions,  some  neces- 
sary, and  others  arising  from  the  injudiciousness  of 
those  who  applied  to  him.  It  was  not  unusual  with 
him  to  make  use  of  his  power  of  abstraction  on  these 
occasions.  Time  was  too  valuable  to  be  lavished 
away  on  the  inconsideration  of  some  of  those  who 
thought  it  necessary  to  call  on  him.  It  was  generally 
his  practice,  not  immediately  to  obey  a  summons  from 
his  study ;  but,  when  he  knew  he  had  to  do  with  a 
person,  who  would  occupy  much  of  his  time,  by  a 
long  conversation,  before  the  business  was  brought 
forward,  rather  than  hurt  their  feelings,  he  would 
carry  down  in  his  mind  the  train  of  thought  which  he 
was  pursuing  in  his  study,  and,  while  that  which  was 
beside  the  purpose  played  on  his  ear,  his  mind  was 
following  the  subject  on  which  it  had  entered  before. 

Some  men  are  at  home  in  society :  the  wide  world 
is  their  dwelling-place :  they  are  known  and  read  of 
all  men  :  they  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  improving 
mixed  society.  But  this  was  not  the  character  of 
Mr.  Cecil.  He  unfolded  himself  indeed,  to  his 
friends  ;  but  those  friends  could  not  but  feel,  that, 
when  they  broke  in  on  his  retirement  for  any  other 
objects  than  what  were  connected  with  his  high  call- 
ing, they  were  intruders  on  inestimable  time.  I  had, 
indeed,  the  privilege  and  happiness  of  free  access  to 
him  at  all  times,  for  a  considerable  course  of  years, 
while  I  was  his  assistant  in  the  ministry ;  but,  for  the 
reasons  just  assigned,  though  I  was  a  diligent  obser- 
ver of  his  mind  and  habits,  I  feel  myself  not  prepa- 
red to  speak  fully  of  his  more  domestic  and  retired 
character. 

"Retirement,"  he  said,  "is  my  grand  ordinance. 
Considerations  govern  me.  Death  is  a  mighty  consi- 
deration with  me.  The  utter  vanity  of  every  thing 
under  the  sun  is  another.  If  a  man  wishes  to  in- 
fluence my  mind,  he  must  assign  considerations  :  and. 
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if  he  assigns  one  or  two  which  will  weigh  well,  I  seem 
jmpatient  to  stop  him  if  he  is  proceeding  to  assign 
more.  He  has  given  me  a  consideration,  and  that 
suffices.  The  '  Night  Thoughts'  is  a  great  book  with 
jne,  notwithstanding  its  glaring  imperfections  ;  it  real- 
izes death  and  vanity.  And,  because  this  is  the  frame 
and  habit  of  my  own  inind,  my  ministry  partakes  of 
it ;  and  must  partake  of  it,  if  I  would  preach  natu- 
rally and  from  my  heart." 

In  surveying  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Cecil, 
it  remains  to  speak  somewhat  more  fully  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers. 

His  IMAGINATION  was  not  so  much  of  the  playful 
and  elegant,  as  bold,  inventive,  striking,  and  instinc- 
tively judicious  and  discriminating. 

His  TASTE  in  the  sister  arts  of  painting,  poetry, 
and  music,  was  refined,  and  his  judgment  learned. 
In  his  younger  days  he  had  studied  and  excelled  in 
painting  and  music ;  and,  though  he  laid  them  aside, 
that  he  might  devote  all  his  powers  to  his  work,  yet 
the  savour  of  them  so  far  remained,  that  I  have  been 
witness,  innumerable  times,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  the  felicity  of  his  illustrations  drawn  from 
these  subjects,  and  to  the  superiority  that  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  them  gave  him  over  most  persons  with 
whom  they  happened  to  be  brought  forward.  His 
taste,  when  young,  was  for  Italian  music  ;  but,  in  his 
latter  years,  he  was  fond  of  the  German  style,  or  ra- 
ther the  softer  Moravian.  Anthems,  or  any  pieces 
wherein  the  words  were  reiterated,  he  disliked,  for 
all  public  worship  especially,  as  they  sacrificed  the 
real  spirit  of  devotion  too  much  to  the  music.  His 
feelings  on  this  subject  were  exquisite.  "  Pure,  spi- 
ritual, sublime  devotion,"  he  would  say,  "should  be 
the  soul  of  public  music."  He  often  lamented  the 
introduction  of  any  other  style  of  architecture  in 
places  of  worship,  beside  that  which  was  so  pecu- 
liarly appropriate,  and  which,  because  it  was  so. . 
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called  up  associations  best  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
meeting.  He  said  nnost  strikingly — "  I  never  enter  a 
Gothic  church,  without  feeling  myself  impressed  with 
something  of  this  idea — *■  Within  these  walls  has  been 
resounded,  for  centuries,  by  successive  generations. 
"  Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory,  O  Christ !"  '  The  very 
damp  that  trickles  down  the  walls,  and  the  unsightly 
green  that  moulders  upon  the  pillars,  are  far  more 
pleasing  to  me  from  their  associations,  than  the  trim, 
finished,  classic,  heathen  piles  of  the  present  fashion." 

His  powers  of  comparison,  analogy,  and  judgment 
have  been  rarely  equalled.  These  had  been  ex- 
ercised so  long  and  with  so  much  energy  on  all  the 
conditions  and  relations  around  him — on  the  word  of 
God — on  his  own  mind — on  the  history,  opinions, 
passions,  prejudices,  and  motives  of  men  in  every 
age,  and  of  every  character  and  station — on  moral 
causes  and  effects — on  every  subject  that  can  come 
within  the  grasp  of  a  philosophic  mind — that  the  re- 
•Jult  was  a  WISDOM  so  prominent  and  commanding, 
that  every  man  felt  himself  with  a  mind  of  the  \ery 
first  order  both  in  capability  and  acquirement.  In 
some  cases,  wherein  my  wishes,  perhaps,  formed  my 
opinions :  and,  trying  to  hide  the  truth  from  myself, 
1  have  asked  his  opinion  as  a  confirmation  of  my  own 
— he  has  unmasked  my  heart  to  itself,  by  his  wise  and 
-searching  replies.  His  decisions  were  more  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  than  in  most  men :  and,  when 
lie  gave  them,  it  would  generally  be  with  a  declara- 
tion that  other  circumstances  might  wholly  change 
the  aspect  of  the  thing;  and  he  did  this  in  such  a 
manner — if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  case — as  often 
to  make  a  man  look  about  him,  and  bethink  himself 
what  a  treacherous  and  blind  party  he  had  to  transact 
with  in  his  bosom. 

To  those  who  did  not  know  him  intimately,  he 
might  sometimes  appear  to  want  a  quickness  of  per- 
I  eption.    The  appearance  of  this  faculty  is  often  as- 

^  or,.  I.  ]  2* 
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sumed,  where  God  has  not  given  it.  Where  the  mind 
does  decide  rapidly,  its  conclusions  are  generally  par- 
tial and  defective,  in  proportion  to  their  rapidity. 
Intuition  is  not  a  faculty  of  the  present  condition  ol" 
being,  whatever  it  may  be  of  that  toward  which  we 
are  advancing.  He  affected  no  such  quality,  yet  he 
possessed  more  of  it  than  most  men.  When  he  did 
not  fully  understand  what  was  addressed  to  him,  he 
said  so  ;  and  his  mind  was  so  familiar  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  discovering  truth  through  the  veils  and 
shades  thrown  over  her  by  prejudice  and  self-love, 
that  he  did  not  hastily  bring  himself  to  think  that  he 
possessed  your  full  meaning. 

His  good  sense  and  wisdom  led  him  to  avoid  all 

I'ECULIARITY  AXD  ECCENTRICITY.      He  WaS  dccidcdh 

adverse  to  every  thing  of  this  nature.  "  When  an> 
thing  peculiar  appears,"  he  would  say,  "in  a  reli- 
gious man's  manners,  or  dress,  or  furniture,  this  i? 
supposed  by  the  world  to  constitute  his  religion.  A 
clergyman  indeed  is  allowed  by  common  consent,  and 
indeed  it  is  but  decent  in  him,  to  have  every  thine 
about  him  plain  and  substantial  rather  than  orna- 
mental and  fashionable." 

The  personal  character  of  IVIr.  Cecil  had  a 
manifest  influence  on  his  MINISTERIAL.  We  find 
him  frequently  accounting  for  those  views  and  feelings 
which  prevailed  in  his  ministry,  by  a  reference  to  hi> 
constitution  and  his  early  history. 

His  SENTIMENTS  ON   THE   MINISTERIAL  OFFICE  aiC 

scattered  through  his  writings,  as  this  was  ever  present 
to  his  mind.  Wherever  he  was,  and  whatever  was 
his  employment,  he  was  always  the  Christian  minister. 
He  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  do  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist,      to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry, 

1  have  collected  together  his  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  some  sections  of  his  "  Remains :"  and  I  think 
it  impossible  that  any  young  minister  should  read 
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these  thofughts  without  imbibing  a  higher  estimatioD 
of  his  sacred  office.  More  will  be  found  on  these 
points  in  the  following  views  of  his  ministerial  cha- 
racter, gathered  from  his  own  lips. 

These  views  were  most  striking  and  sublime.  "  A 
minister  is  a  Levite.  In  general  he  has,  and  he  is  to 
have,  no  inheritance  among  his  brethren.  Other  men 
are  not  Levites.  They  must  recur  to  means,  from 
which  a  minister  has  no  right  to  expect  any  thing. 
Their  affairs  are  all  the  little  transactions  of  this 
world.  But  a  minister  is  called  and  set  apart  for  a 
high  and  sublime  business.  His  transactions  are  to 
be  between  the  living  and  the  dead — between  heaven 
and  earth;  and  he  must  stand  as  with  wings  on  his 
shoulders.  He  must  look,  therefore,  for  every  thing 
in  his  affairs  to  be  done  for  him  and  before  his  eyes. 
1  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a  minister,  with  right 
feehngs,  can  plot  and  contrive  for  a  Living.  If  he  is 
told  that  there  is  such  a  thing  for  him  if  he  will  make 
such  an  application,  and  that  it  is  to  be  so  obtained, 
and  so  only,  all  is  well — but  not  a  step  farther.  It  is 
in  vain,  however,  to  put  any  man  on  acting  in  this 
manner,  if  he  be  not  a  Levite  in  principle  and  in  cha- 
racter. These  must  be  the  expressions  of  a  nature 
communicated  to  him  from  God — a  high  principle  of 
faith  begetting  simplicity.  He  must  be  an  eagle  tow- 
ering toward  heaven  on  strong  pinions.  The  barn- 
door hen  must  continue  to  scratch  her  grains  out  of 
the  dunghill." 

He  thought  that  the  life  of  a  minister,  with  respecl 
to  worldly  affairs,  ought  to  be,  peculiarly  above  that 
of  other  men,  a  life  of  faith.  It  was  his  maxim,  to 
lay  out  no  money  unnecessarily — and,  with  this  prin- 
ciple, he  regarded  his  purse  as  in  God's  hand,  and 
found  it  like  the  barrel  of  meal  and  the  cruise  of  oil. 
He  confessed  that  he  could  advise  this  conduct  in  no 
case  but  in  that  of  a  Christian  minister,  who  was  a 
'.vise  and  prudent,  as  well  as  a  right-hearted  manager 
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of  his  affairs.  His  habit  was,  to  be  the  child  of  sim- 
plicity and  faith — acting  as  a  servant  of  God,  on  those 
principles  which  he  judged  most  suitable  to  his  cha- 
racter and  station. 

He  had  exalted  ideas  of  nninisterial  authority — not 
the  authority  which  results  merely  from  office,  but 
from  office  united  with  personal  character — not  the 
claims  of  priestly  arrogance ;  but  the  claims  of 
priestly  dignity.  "  I  never  choose  to  forget  that  I  am 
a  PRIEST,  because  1  would  not  deprive  myself  of  the 
right  to  dictate  in  my  ministerial  capacity.  I  cannot 
allow  a  man,  therefore,  to  come  to  me  merely  as  a 
friend,  on  his  spiritual  affairs,  because  I  should  have 
no  authority  to  say  to  him,  '  Sir,  you  must  do  so  and 
so.'  I  cannot  sulfer  my  best  friends  to  dictate  to  me 
in  any  thing  which  concerns  my  ministerial  duties.  1 
have  often  had  to  encounter  this  spirit;  and  there 
would  be  no  end  of  it,  if  I  did  not  check  and  resist  it. 
1  plainly  tell  them  that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
matter.  I  ask  them  if  it  is  decent  that  a  man,  im- 
mersed in  other  concerns,  should  pretend  to  know 
my  atfairs  and  duties,  better  than  myself,  who,  as  they 
ought  to  believe,  make  them  the  study  of  my  life.  I 
have  been  disgusted — deeply  disgusted — at  (he  man- 
ner in  which  some  men,  of  flaming  religious  profes- 
sion, talk  of  certain  preachers.  They  estimate  them 
just  as  Garrick  would  have  estimated  the  worth  of 
players,  or  as  Handel  would  have  ranged  an  orches- 
tra. '  Such  an  one  is  clever — he  is  a  master." 
Clever! — a  master! — worth  and  character  and  dignit\ 
are  of  no  weight  in  the  scale." 

These  views  are  just  and  noble  ;  and  they  are  suit- 
ed to  his  own  great  mind,  and  the  entire  hold  which 
his  office  had  on  his  heart.  But — listening  with  his 
whole  soul  to  that  injunction.  Meditate  on  these  things, 
give  thyself  wholly  to  them — it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther he  did  not  sometimes  challenge  to  his  office  more 
respect  than  the  party  concerned  could  be  expected 
to  allow  due. 
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Mr.  Cecil's  preparation  and  training  for  this 
EXALTED  OFFICE  havc  been  already  spoken  of  in  the 
view  of  his  personal  character,  and  may  be  further 
traced  in  the  Memoir  of  his  life.  This  was,  as  has 
been  seen,  of  no  common  kind. 

His  QUALIFICATIONS   FOR   THE  DISCHARGE   OF  THE 

MINISTRY  were  peculiar.  The  great  natural  powers 
which  God  had  given  him,  were  moulded  and  matured 
by  the  training  and  discipline  through  which  he  was 
led,  and  were  consecrated  by  grace  to  the  service  of 
his  Master.  It  will  not  be  requisite  to  recapitulate 
what  has  been  said  on  this  subject.  1  shall  here 
speak  only  of  those  qualifications  which  were  more 
appropriate  to  him  as  a  public  teacher. 

His  LEARNING  cofisisted  more  in  the  knowledge  of 
other  men's  ideas,  than  in  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  niceties  of  the  languages.  Yet  he  was  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  these,  than  many  who  devote  a 
disproportionate  time  to  this  acquisition.  His  inces- 
sant application,  chiefly  by  candle-light,  when  at  Ox- 
ford, to  the  study  of  Greek,  of  which  he  was  enthu- 
siastically fond,  brought  on  an  almost  total  loss  of 
sight  for  six  months.  He  had  determined  to  become 
a  perfect  master  of  the  niceties  of  that  refined  and 
noble  language.  The  counsel,  however,  which  he 
received  from  Dr.  Bacon,  and  which  is  recorded  in 
his  "Remains,"  (pp.  121,  122,)  put  him  on  propor- 
tioning his  attention  more  according  to  the  future 
utility  of  his  pursuits  than  he  had  been  accustomed 
to.  "  I  was  struck  with  his  advice,"  he  said.  "  I 
had  an  unsettled  sort  of  religion,  but  enough  to  make 
me  see  and  choose  the  truth  which  he  set  before 
me." 

So  solid  and  extensive  was  Mr.  Cecil's  real  learn- 
ing that  there  were  no  important  points,  in  morals  or 
religion,  on  which  he  hati  not  read  the  best  authors, 
and  made  up  his  mind  on  the  most  mature  delibera- 
f  ion :  nor  could  any  topic  be  started  in  history  or 
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philosophy,  on  subjects  of  art.  or  of  science,  with 
which  he  was  not  found  more  generally  acquainted 
than  other  men.  But  while  he  could  lay  these  parts 
of  learning  under  contribution  to  aid  him  in  his  one 
object  of  impressing  truth  on  man,  he  was  a  master  in 
the  learning  which  is  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
his  profession.  He  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  daily 
reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  originals,  that,  as  he  told 
me.  he  went  to  this  employ  naturally  and  insensibly. 
He  limited  himself  to  no  stated  quantity  :  but,  as  his 
tfrne  allowed,  he  read  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  five 
or  six  chapters  daily. 

Mr.  Cecil  had  the  power  of  exciting  and  pre- 
serving ATTENTION  above  most  men.  All  his  effort 
was  directed,  first  to  engage  attention,  and  then  to  re- 
pay it — to  allure  curiosity,  and  then  to  gratify  it. 

Till  the  attention  was  gained,  he  felt  that  nothing 
could  be  etiected  on  the  mind.  Sometimes  he  would 
have  recourse  to  unusual  methods,  suited  indeed  to  his 
auditory,  to  awaken  and  fix  their  minds.  "I  was 
once  preaching,"  he  said,  "a  charity  sermon,  where 
the  congregation  was  very  large,  and  chiefly  of  the 
lower  order.  I  found  it  impossible,  by  my  usual  me- 
thod of  preaching,  to  gain  their  attention.  It  was  in 
the  afternoon,  and  my  hearers  seemed  to  meet  nothing 
in  my  preaching,  which  was  capable  of  rousing  them 
out  of  the  stupefaction  of  a  full  dinner.  Some  loun- 
ged, and  some  turned  their  backs  on  me.  'I  must 
HAVE  ATTENTION,'  1  Said  to  mysclf.  '  I  WILL  be 
heard.'  The  case  was  desperate  ;  and,  in  despair. 
I  sought  a  desperate  remedy.  I  exclaimed  aloud, 
'  Last  Monday  morning  a  man  was  hanged  at  Tyburn.' 
Instantly  the  face  of  things  was  changed  !  All  was 
silence  and  expectation  !  I  caught  their  ear,  and 
retained  it  throutih  the  sermon."  This  anecdote 
leads  me  to  observe  that  Mr.  Cecil  had,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  the  talent  of  adapting  his  ministry  to  his  con- 
gregation.   While  he  was,  for  instance,  preaching  on 
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the  same  day  at  Lothbury,  at  St.  John's,  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  at  Spitalfields  in  the  evening — he  found 
four  congregations  at  these  places,  in  many  respects, 
quite  distinct  from  one  another  ;  and  yet  he  adapted 
his  preaching,  with  admirable  skill,  to  meet  their  ha- 
bits of  thinking. 

But  when  he  had  gained  the  attention,  he  was  ever 
on  the  watch  not  to  weary.  He  seerned  to  have 
continually  before  his  eyes  the  sentiments  of  our 
great  critic  and  moralist  :*  "  Tediousness  is  the 
most  fatal  of  all  faults :  negligences  or  errors  are 
single  and  local,  but  tediousness  pervades  the  whole : 
other  faults  are  censured,  and  forgotten ;  but  the 
power  of  tediousness  propagates  itself.  He  that  is 
weary  the  first  hour,  is  more  weary  the  second ;  as 
bodies  forced  into  motion,  contrary  to  their  tenden- 
cy, pass  rpore  and  more  slowly  through  every  suc- 
cessive interval  of  space."  Mr.  Cecil  would  say, 
"You  have  a  certain  quantity  of  attention  to  work 
on:  make  the  best  use  of  it  while  it  lasts.  The  iron 
will  cool,  and  then  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing, 
is  done.  If  a  preacher  will  leave  unsaid  all  vain 
repetitions,  and  watch  against  undue  length  in  his 
entrance  and  width  in  his  discussion,  he  may  limit  a 
written  sermon  to  half  an  hour,  and  one  from  notes 
to  forty  minutes ;  and  this  time  he  should  not  allow 
himself  to  exceed,  except  on  special  occasions." 

His  POWER  OF  ILLUSTRATION  was  great  and  ver- 
satile. His  topics  were  chiefly  taken  from  Scrip- 
ture and  from  life.  His  manner  of  illustrating  his 
subjects  by  Scripture  examples,  was  the  most  tinish- 
cd  1  have  ever  heard.  They  were  never  introduced 
violently  or  abruptly  ;  but  his  matter  was  so  mould- 
ed in  preparation  for  them,  by  a  few  well-turned 
sentences^  that  the  illustration  seemed  to  be  placed 
in  the  Scripture  almost  for  the  sake  of  the  doctrine. 
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The  general  features  of  the  character  or  history 
were  left  in  the  back-ground,  and  those  only  which 
were  appropriate  to  the  matter  in  hand  were  brought 
forward,  and  so  were  presented  with  great  force  to 
the  mind.  His  talent  in  discriminating  the  striking 
features  and  connecting  them  with  his  matter  was 
so  peculiar,  that  the  histories  of  Abraham,  of  Jacob, 
of  David,  and  of  St.  Paul,  seemed  in  his  hands  to 
be  ever  new,  and  to  be  exhaustless  treasures  of  illus- 
tration. 

The  turn  both  of  his  mind  and  of  his  experience 
seemed  to  lead  him  to  this  method.  What  he  did, 
therefore,  with  ease  and  feeling,  it  was  natural  should 
be  done  frequently ;  and,  accordingly  I  have  scarce- 
ly ever  heard  a  sermon  from  him  in  which  there 
were  not  repeated  exercises  of  this  peculiar  talent, 
and  in  some  sermons  almost  the  entire  subject  has 
been  treated  in  this  manner. 

This  talent  of  illustrating  his  subjects,  and  par- 
ticularly of  seizing  incidents  for  improvement,  gave 
an  edge  to  his  wise  admonitions  in  private ;  and 
Qxed  them  deep  in  the  memory.  Riding  with  a  friend 
in  a  very  windy  day,  the  dust  was  so  troublesome, 
that  his  companion  wished  they  were  at  their  jour- 
ney's end  where  they  might  ride  in  the  fields  free 
from  dust:  and  this  wish  he  repeated  more  than 
once  while  on  the  road.  When  they  reached  the 
fields,  the  flies  so  leazed  his  friend's  horse,  that  he 
could  scarcely  keep  his  seat  on  the  saddle.  On 
his  bitterly  complaining,  "Ah  !  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Cecil, 
"  when  you  were  in  the  road  the  dust  was  your  only 
trouble,  and  all  your  anxiety  was  to  get  into  the 
fields:  you  forgot  that  the  fly  was  there!  Now 
this  is  a  true  picture  of  human  life :  and  you  will 
find  it  so  in  all  the  changes  you  make*  in  future. 
We  know  the  trials  of  our  present  situation ;  but 
the  next  will  have  trials,  and  perhaps  worse,  though 
they  may  be  of  a  different  knid." 
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At  another  time,  the  same  friend  told  him  he 
^ihould  esteem  it  a  favour,  if  he  would  tell  him  of 
any  thing  which  he  might  in  future  see  in  his  conduct 
which  he  thought  improper.  "Well,  Sir!"  he  said, 
"  many  a  man  has  told  the  watchman  to  call  him 
early  in  the  morning,  and  has  then  appeared  very 
anxious  for  his  coming  early ;  but  the  watchman 
has  come  before  he  has  been  ready  for  him  !  I  have 
seen  many  people  very  desirous  of  being  told  their 
faults;  but  I  have  seen  very  few  who  were  pleased 
when  they  received  the  information.  However,  I 
like  to  receive  an  invitation,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  you  will  be  displeased  till  I  see  it  is  so. 
I  shall  therefore  remember  that  3'ou  have  asked 
for  it." 

His  STYLE,  particularly  in  preaching  and  in  free 
conversation,  was  easy  and  natural.  If  he  ever 
laboured  his  expression,  it  was  in  search  of  empha- 
sis, rather  than  precision — of  words  which  would 
penetrate  the  soul,  rather  than  round  his  period  and 
float  in  the  ear.  He  considered  that  vigorous  con- 
ceptions would  clothe  themselves  in  the  fittest  ex- 
pressions— 

Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  invito,  sequmtur : 

Or,  as  Milton  has  admirably  said — "  True  eloquence 
I  find  to  be  none,  but  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of 
truth:  and  that,  whose  mind  soever  is  fully  possessed 
with  a  fervent  desire  to  know  good  things,  and  with 
the  dearest  charity  to  infuse  the  knowledge  of  them 
into  others,  when  such  a  man  would  speak,  hie 
words,  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors  trip 
about  him  at  command,  and,  in  well-ordered  files, 
as  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly  into  their  own  places." 

His  written  style  has  less  ease  than  that  of  his 
^conversation  or  preaching.  He  excelled  rather  in 
strong  intuitive  sense,  than  in  a  train  of  argument; 
and  more  in  the  liveliness  of  his  thoughts,  than  ir 
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their  arrangement.  He  would  put  down  his  thoughts 
as  they  arose — often  at  separate  times,  and  as  sug- 
gested by  the  occasion — and  was  not  always  nice  in 
rejecting  obsolete  expressions,  or  antithesis  in  sense. 
This  occasioned  a  want  of  flow  and  ease  in  many 
parts  of  his  writings,  which  the  warmth  of  conver- 
sation or  preaching  swept  away. 

Impression  was  the  leading  feature  of  his  ministrv. 
Perhaps  the  ixformatiox  conveyed  by  it  to  the  mind 
was  not  sufiiciently  systematic  and  minute.  He 
had  seen  so  much  the  evil  of  spending  the  preacher's 
time  in  doctrinal  statements,  that  possibly  there  was 
some  deficiency  in  this  respect  in  his  own  practice. 
When,  indeed,  he  had  to  introduce  religion  to  hi? 
congregation  at  St.  John's  or  Chobham.  on  his  first 
entering  on  those  charges,  he  dealt  with  them  as  a 
people  needing  information  on  first  principles:  but 
my  remark  applies  to  the  habit  and  course  of  his 
ministry.  For.  however  true  it  is.  that,  when  a 
man  becomes  a  serious  reader  of  God's  word  he 
must  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  yet  many 
will  still  read  the  Bible  with  an  indiscriminating 
mind,  unless  their  minister's  statements  give  them, 
not  only  a  lucid  general  view  of  doctrines,  but  some- 
what of  a  systematic  and  connected  view ;  and  not 
a  few — buried  in  the  cares  of  the  world — will  derive 
all  their  notions  of  the  system  of  divine  truth  from 
what  they  hear  in  public. 

Mr.  Cecil  wrote  and  spoke  to  mankind.  He 
dealt  with  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men.  An 
energy  of  truth  prevailed  in  his  ministry,  which 
roused  the  conscience :  and  a  benevolence  reigned 
in  his  spirit,  which  seized  the  heart :  yet  1  much 
question  whether  the  prevailing  efTect  of  his  preach- 
ing was  not  determination  grounded  on  coxvictiox 
and  ADMiRATiox,  rather  than  on  emotion.  When  in 
perfect  health  and  spirits,  and  master  of  his  subject, 
his  eloquence  was  finished  and  striking :  but  though 
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there  was  often  a  tenderness  which  awakened  cor- 
responding feeHngs  in  the  hearer,  yet  his  eloquence 
wanted  that  vehement  passion   which  overpower§. 
and  carries  away  the  minds  of  others. 

— si  vis  me  Jlere,  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi  

This  IS  a  great  secret  for  getting  hold  of  the  heart. 
But  as  not  much  of  the  impassioned  entered  into 
the  composition  of  his  nature,  and  he  was  at  the 
same  time  pre-eminent  in  genius  and  judgment,  it 
could  not  but  follow  that  admiration  should  atfect 
the  hearer  more  frequently  than  strong  feeling. 
A  friend  has  told  me  that  he  has  often  lost  the  bene- 
fit of  the  truth  which  Mr.  Cecil  has  uttered,  in 
admiration  of  the  exquisite  manner  in  which  it  was 
conveyed.  And  I  have  again  and  again  detected 
this  in  myself;  and  found  I  have  been  watching 
eagerly  for  what  would  fall  next  from  him,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  a  new-horn  babe  that  desires  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word  that  I  might  grow  thereby,  but  for 
the  gratification  of  a  mental  voluptuousness.  I 
desire  no  one  will  suppose  that  I  impute  to  him 
any  of  the  studied  artifices  of  eloquence-  No  man 
sought  more  than  he  did,  that  his  hearers'  faith 
should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  God.  No  man  more  sincerely  aimed  to 
have  his  speech  and  his  preaching  not  with  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  of  power:  yet,  moreover,  because  the 
preacher  was  wise,  he  still  taught  the  people  know- 
ledge;  yea,  he  gave  good  heed,  and  sought  out, 
and  SET  IN  ORDER  the  messages  of  divine  mercy. 
The  preacher  SOUGHT  to  find  out  acceptable  words, 
yet  that  which  was  zuritten  was  upright,  even  words 
of  truth.  He  could  not  but  treat  his  subjects  in  this 
exquisite  manner  while  his  taste,  his  genius,  and 
his  nature  remained;  but  this  could  not  but  be 
sanctified  to  his  Master's  honour,  while  he  retained 
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the  perfect  integrity,  the  deep  conviction,  and  the 
singleness  of  eye  which  his  Master  had  given  him- 
That  it  was  the  farthest  possible  from  trick  and  ar- 
tifice might  be  seen  in  his  most  familiar  conversa- 
tion ;  where  his  manner,  when  he  was  fully  call- 
ed out,  was  exactly  what  it  was  in  the  pulpit. 
His  mind  grasped  every  subject  firmly ;  his'  ima- 
gination clothed  it  with  images — embodied  it — gave 
it  life — called  up  numberless  associations  and  illus- 
trations :  it  was  realized  :  it  was  present  to  him : 
his  taste  and  judgment  enabled  him  to  seize  it  in  the 
most  striking  points  of  view. 

"  His  apprehensions  of  religion,"  Mr.  Wilson  most 
justly  observes,  "were  grand  and  elevated.  His 
fine  powers,  governed  by  divine  grace,  were  exactly 
calculated  to  seize  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Gospel. 
The  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  objects  which  the 
Bible  proposes  to  man,  the  incomparable  sublimity  of 
eternal  pursuits,  the  astonishing  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion by  an  incarnate  Mediator,  the  native  grandeur  of 
a  rational  and  immortal  being  stamped  with  the  im- 
press of  God,  the  fall  of  this  being  into  sin  and  po- 
verty and  meanness  and  guilt,  his  recovery  by  grace 
to  more  than  his  original  dignity  in  the  love  and  ser- 
vice of  his  Creator,  filled  all  his  soul.  He  seemed 
often  to  labour  with  an  imagination  occupied  with  his 
noble  theme.  He  felt,  and  he  taught,  that  no  other 
subject  was  worthy  the  consideration  of  man.  In 
comparison  with  it,  he  led  his  auditors  to  condemn 
and  trample  on  all  the  petty  objects  of  this  lower 
world.  Its  meanness,  its  uncertainty,  its  deceit,  its 
vanity,  its  vexation,  its  nothingness,  he  set  fully  in 
their  view.  He  even  made  them  look  down  with  a 
generous  concern  on  those  who  were  buried  in  its  in- 
terests, and  who  forgot,  amidst  the  toys  of  children, 
the  real  business  of  hfe." 

Some  of  his  printed  sermons  are  perfect  models  of 
simplicity,  vivacity,  and  effect.  That,  for  instance, 
nn  the  "  Power  of  Faith." 
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His  COUNTENANCE,  tliough  iiot  modelled  altogether 
after  the  artificial  rules  of  beauty,  beamed,  in  anima- 
ted conversation  and  in  the  pulpit,  with  the  beauty  of 
a  great  and  noble  mind.  Dignity  and  benevolence 
were  strongly  pourtrayed  there.  The  variety  of  its 
expression  was  admirable  :  nor  could  any  one  feel  the 
full  force  of  the  soul  which  he  threw  int*  his  dis- 
courses, if  this  expression  was  concealed  from  him 
by  distance  or  situation.  His  action  was  graceful 
and  forcible  :  latterly,  owing,  perhaps,  to  his  increas- 
ing infirmities  and  almost  uninterrupted  pain,  it  dis- 
covered, I  think,  some  constraint  and  want  of  ease. 

There  was  a  familiarity  and  an  authority  in, 
his  manner,  which,  to  strangers,  sometimes  appeared 
dogmatism.  His  manner  was,  in  truth,  like  that  of 
no  other  man.  It  was  altogether  original  :  and  be- 
cause it  was  original,  it  sometimes  offended  those  who 
had  no  other  idea  of  manner  than  of  that  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  Yet  even  the  prejudiced 
could  not  hear  him  with  indifference.  There  was  a 
dignity  and  command,  a  decision  and  energy,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  heart  and  the  world,  an  uprightness  of 
mind  and  a  desire  to  do  good,  and  all  this  united  with 
a  tenderness  and  affection,  which  few  could  witness 
without  some  favourable  impressions. 

His  most  striking  sermons,  were  generally  those, 
which  he  preached  from  very  short  texts,  such  as — 
My  soul  hangeth  on  thee — Jill  my  fresh  springs  are  in 
thee — O  Lord!  teach  me  thy  way — As  thy  day  is,  so 
^hall  thy  strength  be.  In  these  sermons,  the  whole 
subject  had  probably  struck  him  at  once :  and  what 
comes  in  this  way  is  generally  found  to  be  more  natu- 
ral and  forcible,  than  what  the  mind  is  obliged  to  ex- 
cogitate by  its  own  laborious  efforts.  As  the  subject 
grows  out  of  the  state  of  the  mind  at  the  time,  there 
is  that  degree  of  affinity  between  them  which  occa- 
sions the  mind  to  seize  it  forcibly,  and  to  clothe  it 
with  vivid  colours.    A  train  of  the  most  natural  asso- 
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ciations  presents  itself,  as  one  link  draws  with  it  ith 
kindred  links.  The  attention  is  engaged — the  mind 
is  concentrated — scripture  and  life  present  themselves 
without  effort,  in  the  most  natural  relations  which 
Ihey  bear  to  the  subject,  that  has  full  possession  ol 
the  man,  and  composition  becomes  easy,  and  even 
interesting. 

It  was  a  frequent,  and  a  very  useful  method  with 
him,  to  open  and  explain  his  subject  in  a  very  brief 
•manner,  and  then  to  draw  inferences  from  it :  which 
inferences  formed  the  great  body  of  the  sermon,  and 
were  rather  matters  of  address  to  the  conscience;- 
and  hearts  of  his  hearers,  than  of  discussion  ;  so 
that  the  whole  subject  was  a  kind  of  application. 
This  seems  to  me  to  have  been  his  most  effective 
manner  of  preaching.  Take  an  instance  :  Mat.  xviii, 
20.  I.  Explain  the  words.  II.  Raise  from  them 
two  or  three  remarks:  Contemplate,  1.  The  glory 
and  Godhead  of  our  Master:  2.  The  honour  which 
He  puts  on  his  house  and  the  assembly  of  His  saints  : 
3.  The  privilege  of  being  one  of  Christ's  servant:^ 
tvhom  He  will  meet :  4.  The  obligations  lying  on 
oUch  servants — What  manner  of  persons  ought  such 
to  be  ! 

He  was  remarkably  observant  of  character.  When 
Vhave  asked  his  opinion  of  a  person,  he  has  frequentl) 
surprised  me  with  such  a  full  and  accurate  delineation 
of  his  character,  as  he  could  only  have  obtained  by 
very  patient  and  penetrating  observation.  The  rea- 
son of  this  appeared,  when  I  learnt  that  it  was  his  cus- 
tom, in  his  sermon  notes,  when  he  wished  to  describe 
a  particular  character,  not  to  put  down  its  chief  fea- 
4;ures  as  they  occurred  to  his  mind  from  the  general 
observations  which  he  had  made  on  men ;  but  he 
would  put  down  the  initial  of  some  person's  name, 
with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  who  stood  in 
bis  mind  as  the  representative  of  that  class  of  charac- 
4ers.    He  had  nothing  to  do  then,  when  he  came  t<> 
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enlarge  on  that  part  of  his  subject,  but  strongly  to 
realize  to  himself  the  charater  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion, and  he  would  draw  a  much  more  vivid  picture 
of  a  real  character  than  he  could  otherwise  do.* 

Mr.  Cecil  was  not  himself  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  through  great  terrors  of  conscience :  his  minis- 
try did  not,  therefore,  so  much  abound  in  delineations 
of  the  working  and  malignity  of  sin,  as  in  those  topics 
which  grew  out  of  his  course  of  experience ;  nor  did 
he  enter  frequently  or  largely  into  the  details  of  the 
spiritual  conflict.  He  was  himself  drawn  to  God, 
and  subdued  by  a  sense  of  divine  mercy  and  friend- 
ship :  he  was  led,  therefore,  to  detail  largely  the  trans- 
actions of  the  believing  mind  with  God,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  dependence  and  submission. 

He  was  more  aware  than  most  men  of  the  diffi- 

(  DLTV  OF  BRINGING  DOWN  THE  TRUTH  TO  THE  COM- 
TREHENSION  OF   THE   MASS   OF  HEARERS. 

A  young  minister  may  leave  College  with  the  best 
theory  in  the  world,  and  he  may  take  with  him  into  a 
country  parish  a  determination  to  talk  in  the  language 
of  simplicity  itself,  but  the  actual  capacity  to  make 
himself  understood  and  felt  is  so  far  removed  from 
his  former  liabits,  that  it  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  ex- 
perience. Hear  how  wisely  Mr.  Cecil  wrote  to  a 
young  friend  about  to  take  orders  ; — "  I  advised  him, 
since  he  was  so  near  his  entrance  into  the  ministry,  to 
lay  aside  all  other  studies  for  the  present,  but  the  one 
I  should  now  recommend  to  him.  I  would  have  him 
select  some  very  poor  and  uninformed  persons,  and 
pay  them  a  visit.    His  object  should  be  to  explain  to 

*  Lavater  somewhere  mentions  an  admii'able  practice  of  his  own, 
which  carried  our  friend's  principle  into  constant  use  in  his  ministry. 
I  le  fixed  on  certain  persons  in  his  congregation,  whom  he  considered 
as  representatives  of  the  respective  classes  into  which  his  hearers 
might  be  properly  divided — amounting,  as  I  recollect,  to  seven.  In 
<  omposing  his  discourses,  he  kept  each  of  these  persons  steadily  in 
liis  eye;  and  laboured  so  to  mould  his  subjects  as  to  meet  the  case 
<>t  every  one — by  which  incomparable  rule  he  rendered  himself 
•  foiUoribie  and  interesting-  to  all  classes  of  his  flock. 
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them  and  demonstrate  to  them  the  truth  of  the  solar 
system.  He  should  first  of  all  set  himself  to  make 
that  system  perfectly  intelligible  to  them,  and  then  he 
should  demonstrate  it  to  their  full  conviction  against 
all  that  the  followers  of  Tycho  Brahe  or  any  one  else 
could  say  against  it.  He  would  tell  me  it  was  im- 
possible ;  they  would  not  understand  a  single  term. 
Impossible  to  make  them  astronomers !  And  shall  it 
be  thought  an  easy  matter  to  make  them  understand 
redemption  ?" 

He  gave  the  following  account  of  his  habit  of 

PREPARATION   FOR   THE   PULPIT  :  

"  I  generally  look  into  the  portions  of  Scripture 
appointed  by  the  church  to  be  read  in  the  services  of 
the  day.  I  watch,  too,  for  any  new  light  which  may 
be  thrown  on  passages  in  the  course  of  reading,  con- 
versation, or  prayer.  I  seize  the  occasions  furnished 
by  my  own  experience — my  state  of  mind — my  family 
occurrences.  Subjects  taken  up  in  this  manner  are 
always  likely  to  meet  the  cases  and  w^ants  of  some 
persons  in  the  congregation.  Sometimes,  however  I 
liave  no  text  prepared :  and  I  have  found  this  to  arise 
generally  from  sloth  :  I  go  to  work  :  this  is  the  secret : 
make  it  a  business  :  something  will  arise  where  least 
expected. 

"  It  is  important  to  begin  preparation  early.  If  it 
is  driven  otf  late,  accidents  may  occur  which  may 
prevent  due  attention  to  the  subject.  If  the  latter 
days  of  the  week  are  occupied,  and  the  mind  driven 
into  a  corner,  the  sermon  will  usually  be  raw  and  un- 
digested. Take  time  to  reject  what  ought  to  be  re- 
jected, and  to  supply  what  ought  to  be  supplied. 

"  It  is  a  favourite  method  with  me  to  reduce  the 
text  to  some  point  of  doctrine.  On  that  topic  I  en- 
large, and  then  apply  it.  I  like  to  ask  myself — 'What 
are  you  doing  ? — What  is  your  aim  ?' 

"  I  will  not  forestall  my  own  views  by  first  going  to 
commentators.    I  talk  over  the  subject  to  myself;  f 
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write  down  all  that  strikes  me :  and  then  I  arrange 
what  is  written.  After  my  plan  is  settled,  and  my 
mind  has  exhausted  its  stores,  then  I  would  turn  to 
some  of  my  great  Doctors  to  see  if  I  am  in  no  error : 
but  1  find  it  necessary  to  reject  many  good  things 
which  the  Doctors  say :  they  will  tell  to  no  good 
effect  in  a  sermon.  In  truth,  to  be  effective,  we  must 
draw  more  from  nature  and  less  from  the  writings  of 
men :  we  must  study  the  book  of  Providence,  the 
book  of  nature,  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  book  of 
God :  we  must  read  the  history  of  tho  world :  we 
must  deal  with  matters  of  fact  before  our  eyes." 

In  respect  to  mechanical  preparation,  Mr.  Cecil 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  eight  quarto  pages,  on  which 
he  put  down  his  main  and  subordinate  divisions,  with 
such  hints  as  he  thought  requisite.  These  notes, 
written  in  an  open  and  legible  manner,  such  as  his 
eye  could  catch  with  ease,  he  put  into  one  of  the 
portable  quarto  Bibles,  of  which  several  editions  were 
printed  in  the  xviith  century,  in  a  good  type,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  closeness  and  excellence  of  the 
paper,  such  as  bind  up  in  a  very  compact  size.  Of 
these  editions  there  are  some*  which  are  printed  page 
for  page  with  one  another ;  and  one  of  these  editions 
Mr.  Cecil  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  using,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  from  the  mechanical  assistance 
afforded  to  him  in  turning  to  passages  from  the  re- 
collection of  the  part  of  the  page  in  which  they 
occurred. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Cecil's  own  ac- 
count OF  HIS  MANNER  OF  COMMENCING  HIS  MINIS- 
TRY ;  as  it  notices  mistakes  from  which  he  was  not 
only  early  but  most  eflectually  delivered,  and  his  re- 
marks on  them  may  afford  a  serious  caution  to  others. 

"  I  set  out,"  he  said,  "  with  levity  in  the  pulpit.  It 

*  I  have  compared  four  of  these  Bibles,  viz  :  Field's,  London, 
1648— Hayes's,  Camb.  1670,  and  also  that  of  1677— and  Buck'?, 
Camb.  witliottt  date. 
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was  above  two  years  before  I  could  get  the  vic- 
tory over  it,  though  I  strove  under  sharp  piercings  of 
conscience.  My  plan  was  wrong.  I  had  bad  coun- 
sellors. I  thought  preaching  was  only  entering  the 
pulpit  and  letting  off  a  sermon.  1  really  imagined 
this  was  trusting  to  God,  and  doing  the  thing  cleverly. 
I  talked  with  a  wise  and  pious  man  on  the  subject. 
'  There  is  nothing,'  said  he,  '  like  appealing  to  facts.' 
We  sat  down,  and  named  names.  We  found  men  in 
my  habit  disreputable.  This  first  set  my  mind  right. 
I  saw  such  "a  man  might  someiimes  succeed :  but  I 
saw,  at  the  same  time,  that  whoever  would  succeed  in 
his  general  interpretations  of  Scripture,  and  would 
have  his  ministry  that  of  a  workman  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed — must  be  a  laborious  man.  What  can 
be  produced  by  men  who  refuse  this  labour?  a  few 
raw  notions,  harmless  perhaps  in  themselves,  but 
false  as  stated  by  them.  What  then  should  a  young 
minister  do?  His  office  says,  'Go  to  your  books. 
Go  to  retirement.  Go  to  prayer.'  '  No !'  says  the 
enthusiast,  '  Go  to  preach.  Go  and  be  a  witness !' 
A  witness !  of  what  ?    He  don't  know  !" 

Thus  qualified  by  nature,  education,  and  grace — 
enriched  by  his  various  manly  acquisitions — and  ma- 
tured by  experience,  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  un- 
questionably as  one  of  the  first  preachers — perhaps 
the  very  first  preacher — of  his  time. 

He  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  church  of 
ENGLAND,  both  by  principle  and  feeling — to  her  order 
and  DECORUM.  He  entered  into  the  spirit  of  those 
obligations,  which  lay  on  him  as  a  clergyman ;  and, 
looking  at  general  consequences,  would  never  break 
through  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  to 
obtain  any  partial,  local,  and  temporary  ends. 

In  the  more  private  exercise  of  his  pastoral  office, 
as  a  counsellor  and  friend,  he  manifested  great  faith- 
fulness, TENDERNESS,  and  WISDOM. 

In  proof  of  this  1  might  appeal  to  what  is  said  in 
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the  "  Remains,"  on  the  subject  of  "  Visiting  death- 
beds  pp.  89,  95.  I  shall  here  subjoin  a  few  more 
illustrations  of  this  part  of  his  character. 

An  interview  was  contrived  between  him  and  a  no- 
ble lady,  by  some  of  her  relations.  She  began  to 
listen  to  the  affairs  of  religion.  Her  life  had  been 
gay  and  trifling.  She  knew  that  he  understood  her 
situation  ;  and  she  began  to  introduce  her  case  by 
saying  that  she  supposed  he  thought  her  a  very  con- 
temptible and  wicked  creature.  "  No,  madam,  I  do 
not  look  at  you  in  that  view.  I  consider  that  you 
have  been  a  wanderer;  pursuing  happiness  in  a  mis- 
taken road — an  immortal  being,  fluttering  through 
the  present  short  but  important  scene,  without  one 
serious  concern  for  what  is  to  come  after  it  is  passed 
by.  And,  while  others  know  what  is  to  happen  to 
them,  and  wait  for  it,  you  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
subject."  "  But,  sir,  is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty  with  respect  to  a  future  condition  ?"  "  Why 
what  little  trifling  scenes  would  occupy  your  ladyship 
and  myself,  if  we  were  confined  to  this  small  spot  of  a 
carpet,  that  is  under  our  feet!  The  world  is  a  little, 
mean,  despicable  scene  in  itself.  But  we  must  leave 
it :  and  can  you  suppose  that  we  are  left  to  step  into 
another  state,  as  into  a  dark  abyss — not  knowing  what 
awaits  us  there  ?  No — the  next  step  I  take  from  the 
world  is  not  into  a  void  that  no  one  has  explored — a 
fathomless  abyss — a  chaos  of  clouds  and  darkness — 
but  I  know  what  it  is — I  am  assured  of  it."  He  said 
to  me  in  reporting  this  conversation,  "  I  rested  on 
this,  and  left  it  to  work  on  her  mind.  1  thought  it 
better  to  defer  the  subject  of  this  assurance  to  try  her, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  feels  anxious  for 
our  next  occasion  of  meeting,  that  she  may  hear  how^ 
we  can  make  out  the  grounds  of  our  assurance." 
This  is  one  among  many  instances  of  the  wise  me- 
thods in  which  he  accommodated  his  instructions  to 
the  character. 
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"Many  of  my  people,"  he  said,  "and  especially 
females,  talk  thus  to  me — '  I  am  under  continual  dis- 
tress of  mind.  I  can  lay  hold  of  no  permanent 
ground  of  peace.  If  I  seem  to  get  a  little,  it  is  soon 
gone  again.  I  am  out  at  sea  without  compass  or  an- 
chor. My  heart  sinks.  My  spirit  faints.  My  knees 
tremble.  All  is  dark  above,  and  all  is  horror  be- 
neath.' 'And  pray  what  is  your  mode  of  life?'  'I 
sit  by  myself.'  '  In  this  small  room,  1  suppose,  and 
over  your  fire  ?'  '  A  considerable  part  of  my  time.' 
'  And  what  time  do  you  go  to  bed  ?'  '  I  cannot  retire 
till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.'  '  And  you 
lie  late,  I  suppose,  in  the  morning?'  'Frequently.' 
'  And  pray  what  else  can  you  expect  from  this  mode  of 
life,  than  a  relaxed  and  unstrung  system — and,  of 
course,  a  mind  enfeebled,  anxious,  and  disordered  ? 
I  understand  your  case.  God  seems  to  have  qualified 
me  to  understand  it,  by  especial  dispensations.  My 
natural  disposition  is  gay,  volatile,  spirited.  My  na- 
ture would  never  sink.  But  I  have  sometimes  felt 
my  spirit  absorbed  in  horrible  apprehensions  without 
any  assignable  natural  cause.  Perhaps  it  was  neces- 
sary I  should  be  suffered  to  feel  this,  that  1  might  feel 
for  others ;  for  certainly  no  man  can  have  any  ade- 
quate sympathy  with  others,  who  has  never  thus  suf- 
fered himself.  I  can  feel  for  you,  therefore,  while  I 
tell  you  that  I  think  the  affair  with  you  is  chiefly 
physical.  I  myself  have  brought  on  the  same  feelings 
by  the  same  means.  I  have  sat  in  my  study  till  1 
have  persuaded  myself  that  the  ceihng  was  too  low 
to  suffer  me  to  rise  and  stand  upright :  and  air  and 
exercise  alone  could  remove  the  impression  from  niy 
mind.' " 

His  taking  the  charge  of  St.  John's  Chapel  is  the 
most  important  event  of  his  life,  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  sphere  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  raised  up 
and  prepared  by  Providence. 

The  circumstances  attending  his  establishment  of  n 
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-erious  and  devout  congregation  in  this  place,  mark 
ihe  strength  and  simplicity  of  his  mind ;  while  they 
may  show  the  necessity  under  which  such  men  will 
-ometimes  be  brought,  of  acting  for  themselves, 
with  perfect  independence  of  the  whole  body  of  their 
brethren. 

These  circumstances  he  related  to  me  as  follows — 
''When  I  married,  I  lived  at  a  small  house  at  Isling 
ton,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  ;  for  which  1 
paid  14/.  a  year.  My  annual  income  was  then  only 
80/.  and,  with  this,  I  had  to  support  myself,  my  wife, 
and  a  servant.  1  was  then,  indeed,  minister  of  St. 
John's,  but  I  received  nothing  from  the  place  for 
>everal  of  the  earlier  years.  When  I  was  sent  thi- 
ther, I  considered  that  I  was  sent  to  the  people  of 
that  place  and  neighbourhood.  I  thought  it  my  duty, 
therefore,  to  adopt  a  system  and  style  of  preaching, 
which  should  have  a  tendency  to  meet  their  case. 
All,  which  they  had  heard  before,  was  dry,  frigid,  and 
lifeless.  A  high,  haughty,  stalking  spirit  character- 
ised the  place.  I  was  thrown  among  men  of  the 
world,  men  of  business,  men  of  reading,  and  men  of 
thought.  I  began,  therefore,  with  principles.  1 
preached  on  the  divine  authority  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. I  dissected  Saurin's  Sermons.  I  took  the 
sinews  and  substance  of  some  of  our  most  masterly 
writers.  I  preached  on  such  texts  as — If  belitvr. 
not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  will  ye  believe 
'hough  one  rose  from  the  dead.  I  set  myself  to  ex- 
plain terms  and  phrases.  My  chief  object  was  un- 
der-ground work.  But  what  was  the  consequence  of 
this  ?  An  outcry  was  raised  against  me  throughout 
the  religious  world.  It  was  said,  that,  at  other  places,. 
1  continued  to  preach  the  truth;  but  that,  at  St' 
John's,  I  was  sacrificing  it  to  my  hearers.  Even  my 
brethren,  instead  of  entering  into  my  reasons  and 
plan,  lay  on  their  oars.  My  protectress  turned  her 
back  on  me.    I  had  hesitated,  at  first,  to  enter  on  so 
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great  a  risk ;  but,  with  grandeur  of  spirit,  she  told  me 
she  would  put  her  fortune  on  the  issue ;  if  any  benefit 
resulted  from  it,  it  should  be  mine,  and  she  would 
bear  me  harmless  of  all  loss.  She  heard  me  a  few- 
limes,  and  then  wholly  withdrew  herself,  and  even 
took  away  her  servants.  •  Some  of  them  would  now 
and  then  steal  in ;  but,  as  they  reported  that  they  got 
"  no  food,"  the  report  did  but  strengthen  the  preju- 
dices of  their  mistress.  She  could  not  enter  into  my 
motives.  I  was  obliged  to  regard  her  conduct  as 
Huss  did  that  of  the  man,  who  was  heaping  the  faggots 
around  him,  O  sancle  simplicitas !  She  could  not 
calculate  consequences,  and  "was  unmoved  even  when 
I  placed  my  conduct  in  its  strongest  light — '  Can  you 
attribute  any  but  the  purest  motives  to  me  ?  Ought 
not  the  very  circumstances  to  which  I  voluntarily 
subject  myself  by  adhering  to  the  plan  you  condemn, 
to  gain  me  some  credit  for  my  intentions  ?  Had  1 
preached  here,  in  the  manner  1  preached  elsewhere, 
you  know  that  the  place  would  have  been  crowded 
by  the  religious  world.  I  should  then  have  obtained 
from  it  an  income  of  200/.  or  300/.  a  year ;  whereas 
I  now  sit  down  with  little  or  no  advantage  from  it, 
though  I  have  a  family  rising  up  about  me.  God  sent 
me  hither  to  preach  to  this  people,  and  to  raise  a  con- 
gregation in  this  place  ;  and  I  am  proceeding  in  that 
system  and  way,  which  seems  to  me  best  adapted  un- 
der God  to  meet  the  states  of  this  people  ;  and,  while 
I  am  doing  this,  I  bring  on  myself  temporal  injury. 
I  can  have  no  possible  motive  to  sacrifice  the  truth  to 
a  few  blind  pharisees,  who  will  never  while  I  live  be- 
come my  friends.' 

"  I  laboured  under  this  desertion  of  my  friends  foi- 
a  long  time  :  it  was  about  seven  years,  before  affairs 
began  to  wear  such  an  aspect,  that  my  protectress 
and  others  allowed  that  matters  had  certainly  turned 
out  as  they  could  not  have  foreseen.  Several  wit- 
nesses rose  up  of  undoubted  and  authentic  character. 
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to  testify  the  power  of  the  grace  of  God.  One  cir- 
cumstance will  place  the  prejudice  which  existed 
against  me  in.  a  strong  light.  A  converted  Jewess, 
who  had  been  driven  from  her  father's  house  on  ac- 
count of  her  sentiments,  and  was  a  woman  of  great 
simplicity  and  devotion,  refused  to  accompany  a 
friend  to  St.  John's,  because,  as  she  said,  she  could 
not  worship  there  spiritually,  and  rather  chose  to 
spend  the  afternoon  among  her  friend's  books.;  in 
which  employment,  1  doubt  not,  she  worshipped  God 
in  the  spirit,  and  was  accepted  of  him.  For  my  own 
satisfaction,  1  wrote  down  at  large  the  reasons  on 
which  I  had  formed  my  conduct,  for  I  was  almost 
driven  into  my  own  breast  for  support  and  justifica- 
tion. One  friend,  indeed,  stood  by  me.  He  saw  my 
plan  and  entered  fully  into  it ;  and  said  such  strong 
things  on  the  subject,  as  greatly  confirmed  my  own 
mind.  '  The  church  of  Christ,'  said  he, '  must  some- 
times be  sacrificed  for  Christ.'  A  certain  brother 
preached  a  charity  sermon  ;  and  in  such  a  style,  that 
he  seemed  to  say  to  me,  '  Were  I  here,  you  should  see 
how  I  would  do  the  thing.'  What  good  he  did,  I 
know  not ;  but  some  of  the  evil  I  know,  as  several 
persons  forsook  the  Chapel,  and  assigned  his  sermon 
as  the  reason :  and  others  expressed  themselves 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  Methodism  having  crept  into 
the  place.  It  was  ill-judged  and  unkind.  He  should 
have  entered  into  my  design,  or  have  been  silent." 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1800,  Mr.  Cecil  entered 
on  the  Livings  of  Bisley  and  Chobham  in  Surry. 
A  few  weeks  after  this  I  visited  him  with  our  dear  and 
mutual  friend.  Dr.  Fearon. 

Here  I  saw  him  in  a  quite  different  situation  from 
any  in  which  I  had  seen  him  before,  and  was  not  a  little 
curious  to  remark  the  manner  in  which  he  would  treat 
a  set  of  plain  and  homely  villagers.  Though  he  was 
repeatedly  in  great  anguish  during  the  day  which  we 
passed  with  him,  yet  his  mind,  in  the  intervals,  was 
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so  vigorous  and  luminous  that  I  have  scarcely  ever  ga 
thcred  so  much  from  him  in  an  equal  time. 

On  this  occasion,  among  other  things  which  arc  re- 
corded in  his  "Remains,"  he  stated  to  us  his  views 
and  feelings  respecting  his  new  charge.  "Bisley  is  a 
rectory.  It  is  completely  out  of  the  world.  The 
farmers  are  ail  so  perfectly  untaught,  that,  when  they 
met  me  to  settle  the  business  of  their  tythes,  there 
WAS  jiot  one  of  them  able  to  write.  The  farmers  in 
these  parts  are  mostly  occupiers  of  their  own  land. 
They  crowded  round  me  when  1  first  came,  and  were 
eager  to  make  bargains  with  me  for  the  tythe.  I  told 
them  I  was  ignorant  of  such  matters,  but  that  I  would 
propose  a  measure  which  none  of  them  could  object 
to.  The  farmers  of  Bisley  should  nominate  three 
farmers  of  Chobham  parish ;  and  whatever  those 
three  Chobham  farmers  should  appoint  me  to  receive, 
that  they  should  pay.  This  was  putting  myself  into 
their  power  indeed,  but  the  one  grand  point  with  mc 
was  to  conciliate  their  minds,  and  pave  the  way  for 
the  Gospel  in  these  parishes.  And  so  far  it  answered 
my  purpose.  I  had  desired  the  three  farmers  to 
throw  the  weight,  in  dubious  cases,  into  the  farmers' 
scale.  After  we  had  settled  the  business,  one  of  the 
three,  to  convince  the  Bisley  farmers  that  they  had 
acted  in  the  very  spirit  of  my  directions,  proposed  to 
find  a  person  who  would  immediately  give  them  50/.  a 
year  for  their  bargain  with  me.  This  has  given  them 
an  idea  that  we  act  upon  high  and  holy  motives." 

What  a  noble  trait  is  this  of  his  upright  and  disin- 
terested mind !  One  might  almost  with  confidence 
predict  that  such  an  introduction  into  his  parishes  was 
a  presage  of  great  usefulness.  A  minister  has  no 
right  to  wanton  away  the  support  of  his  family ;  but. 
having  secured  that,  whatever  sacrifices  he  may  make 
with  such  holy  motives  as  these,  will  be  abundantly 
repaid;  probably  in  the  success  of  his  ministry,  cer- 
tainly in  his  Master's  approbation  and  the  peace  of 
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his  own  bosom.  Those  sacrifices  of  what  may  be 
strictly  his  due,  which  a  narrow  and  worldly  man  will 
refuse  to  make  though  he  entail  discord  and  feuds  on 
his  parish,  will  be  trifles  to  the  mind  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian minister.  The  reader  will  here  recollect  the 
conversation  on  this  subject  before  recorded. 

"  I  hardly  think  it  likely  that  a  man  could  have 
been  received  in  a  more  friendly  manner  than  I  have 
been.  About  500  people  attend  at  Chobham,  and 
300  at  Bisley.  I  tind  I  can  do  any  thing  with  them 
while  I  am  serious.  A  baptist  preacher  had  been 
some  where  in  the  neighbourhood  before  I  came. 
He  seems  to  have  been  wild  and  eccentric,  and  to 
have  planted  a  prejudice  in  consequence  of  this  in  the 
people's  minds,  who  appear  to  have  had  no  other  no- 
lion  of  Methodism  than  that  it  was  eccentricity. 

"  While  I  am  grave  and  serious  they  will  allow  me 
to  say  or  do  any  thing.  For  instance  :  a  few  Sundays 
since  it  rained  so  prodigiously  hard  when  I  had  linish- 
cd  my  sermon  at  B.  that  I  saw  it  was  impracticable  for 
any  body  to  leave  the  church.  I  then  told  the  people 
that  as  it  was  hkely  to  continue  for  some  time,  we 
had  better  employ  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could,  and 
so  I  would  take  up  the  subject  again.  I  did  so  ;  and 
they  listened  to  me  readily  for  another  half-hour, 
though  I  had  preached  to  them  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  before  I  had  concluded.  All  this  they  bear,  and 
think  it  nothing  strange ;  but  one  wild  brother  with 
one  eccentric  sermon  would  do  me  more  mischief 
than  I  should  in  twenty  months  be  able  to  cure." 

A  very  strong  instance  of  personal  attachment  to 
him  occurred  soon  after  he  took  Chobham.  A 
stranger  was  observed  to  attend  church  every  Sunday, 
and  to  leave  the  village  immediately  after  service  was 
over.  Every  strange  face  there  was  a  phenome- 
non, and  of  course  the  appearance  of  this  man 
led  to  inquiry.  He  was  found  to  be  one  of  his  own 
\ieople  at  St.  John's — a  poor,  working  man,  whom 
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the  advantages  received  under  his  ministry  had  so  knii 
to  his  pastor,  that  he  found  himself  repaid  for  a  weekl} 
journey  of  fifty  miles.  Mr.  C.  remonstrated  with 
him  on  the  inexpediency  and  impropriety  of  thuh 
spending  his  Sabbath,  when  the  pure  word  of  God 
might  be  heard  so  much  nearer  home. 

But  we  must  approach  the  closing"  scene  of  this 
great  man's  life  and  labours. 

No  touches  need  to  be  added  to  the  affecting  pic- 
ture which  Mrs.  Cecil  has  drawn  of  his  gradual  de- 
scent to  the  grave.  I  will  only  subjoin  here  some  re- 
marks on  his  VIEWS  and  feelings  with  respect  to 
that  Gospel  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  an  eminent 
and  successful  minister. 

His  VIEWS  of  Christianity  were  modified,  as  has 
fbeen  seen,  by  his  constitution  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  life.  His  dispensation  was  to  meet  a  particular 
class  of  hearers.  He  was  fitted,  beyond  most  men, 
to  assert  the  reality,  dignity,  and  glory  of  religion — at 
contrasted  with  the  vanity,  meanness,  and  glare  ol 
the  world.  This  subject  he  treated  like  a  master. 
Men  of  the  world  felt  that  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  their  superior — of  one  who  unmasked  their  real 
misery  to  themselves,  and  pursued  them  through  all 
the  false  refuges  of  vain  and  carnal  minds. 

While  this  was  the  principal  character  of  Mr.  Ce- 
cil's ministry,  for  years  at  that  place,  for  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  specially  prepared ;  yet  he  was 
elsewhere,  with  equal  wisdom,  leading  experienced 
Christians  forward  in  their  way  to  heaven  :  and,  lat- 
terly, the  habit  of  his  own  mind  and  the  whole  system 
of  his  ministry  were  manifestly  ripening  in  those 
views  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Gospel. 

No  man  had  a  more  just  view  of  his  own  ministry 
Iban  he  had ;  nor  could  any  one  more  highly  value 
the  excellence  which  he  saw  in  others,  though  it  was 
of  a  different  class  from  his  own.  "  I  have  been 
iatcly  selecting,"  he  said  to  me,  "some  of  C  ''^ 
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letters  for  publication.  With  the  utmost  difficulty,  I 
have  given  some  little  variety.  He  begins  with  Jesus 
Christ,  carries  Him  through,  and  closes  with  Him.  Il 
;i  broken  leg  or  arm  turns  him  aside,  he  seems  impa- 
tient to  dismiss  it  as  an  intrusive  subject,  and  to  get 
back  again  to  his  topic.  I  feel,  as  I  read  his  letters 
— '  Why,  you  said  this  in  the  last  sentence !  What, 
over  and  over  again  !  What,  nothing  else  !  No  va- 
riety of  view  !  No  illustration !'  And  yet,  I  confess, 
that,  when  I  have  walked  out  and  my  mind  has  been 
a  good  deal  exercised  on  his  letters,  I  have  caught  a 
sympathy — '  It  is  one  thing,  without  variety  or  relief; 
but  this  one  thing  is  a  talisman!'  I  have  raised  my 
head — I  have  trod  firmly — my  heart  has  expanded — I 
have  felt  wings !  Men  must  not  be  viewed  indiscri- 
minately. To  a  certain  degree  I  produce  effect  in 
my  way,  and  with  my  views.  The  utter  ruin  and 
bankruptcy  of  man  is  so  wrought  into  my  experience, 
that  I  handle  this  subject  naturally.  Other  men  may 
use  God's  more  direct  means  as  naturally  as  I  can  use 
His  more  indirect  and  collateral  ones.  Every  man, 
however,  must  rather  follow  than  lead  his  experience  ; 
though,  to  a  certain  degree,  if  he  finds  his  habits  di- 
verting him  from  Jesus  Christ  as  the  grand,  promi- 
iient,  only  feature,  he  must  force  himself  to  choose 
such  topics  as  shall  lead  his  mind  to  Him.  ]  am 
obliged  to  subject  myself  to  this  discipline.  I  fre- 
<[uently  choose  subjects  and  enter  into  my  plan,  before 
1  discover  that  the  saviour  occupies  a  part  too  subor- 
dinate ;  I  throw  them  away,  and  take  up  others  which 
point  more  directly  and  naturaUy  to  Him." 

In  his  last  illness,  he  spoke,  with  great  feeling,  on 
the  same  subject:  "That  Christianity  may  be  very 
sincere,  which  is  not  sublime.  Let  a  man  read  Mac- 
iaurin's  Sermon  on  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  enter  into 
(he  subject  with  taste  and  relish,  what  beggary  is  the 
world  to  him  !  The  subject  is  so  high  and  so  glorioas, 
that  a  man  must  go  out  of  himself,  as  it  were,  to  ap- 
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prehend  it.  The  Apostle  had  such  a  view  when  he 
^aid,  /  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.  I  remember 
the  time,  even  after  I  became  really  serious  in  reli- 
gion, when  I  could  not  understand  what  St.  Paul 
meant — not  by  setting  forth  the  glory  of  Christ,  but 
by  talking  of  it  in  such  hyperbolical  terms,  and  always 
dwelling  on  the  subject :  whatever  topic  he  began  on, 
I  saw  that  he  could  not  but  glide  into  the  same  sub- 
ject. But  I  NOW  understand  why  he  did  so,  and 
wonder  no  more  ;  for  there  is  no  other  subject,  com- 
paratively, worthy  our  thoughts,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  advanced  Christians  dwell  on  little  else.  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  that  the  whole  world  becomes  vain 
and  empty  to  a  man,  in  proportion  as  he  enters  into 
living  views  of  Jesus  Christ." 

His  FEELINGS  On  religion,  as  they  respected  his  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will,  were  admirably  expressed 
by  himself: — "We  are  servants,  and  we  must  not 
choose  our  station.  I  am  now  called  to  go  down  ver} 
low,  but  1  must  not  resist.  God  is  saying  to  me. 
'  You  have  not  been  doing  my  work  in  my  way  :  you 
have  been  too  hasty.  Now  sit-  down,  and  be  content 
to  be  a  quiet  idler:  and  wait  till  I  give  you  leave 
again  to  go  on  in  your  labours.'  " 

In  respect  to  his  personal  comfort,  he  had  said — 
"  I  have  attained  satisfaction  as  to  my  state,  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  change  in  my  own  breast,  mixed  with  a 
consciousness  of  integrity. 

"  Two  evidences  are  satisfactory  to  me  : — 

"  1 .  A  consciousness  of  approving  God's  plan  of  go- 
vernment in  the  Gospel. 

"  2.  A  consciousness,  that,  in  trouble,  I  run  to  God  as- 
a  child." 

These  evidences,  Mr.  C.  illustrated  even  in  his 
diseased  moments  before  his  death.  On  that  afflicting 
dispensation  I  shall  not  here  dwell,  as  I  think  nothing 
<:an  be  added  to  what  my  friead,  his  successor,  has  so 
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well  said  in  the  second  of  his  funeral  sermons,  and 
which  Mrs.  Cecil  has  quoted  toward  the  close  of  her 
Memoir. 

Such  was  Mr.  Cecil.  I  sincerely  regret  that 
some  masterly  observer  did  not  both  enjoy  and 
improve  opportunities  of  delineating  a  more  per- 
fect picture  of  his  great  mind.  I  have,  however, 
faithfully  detailed  the  impressions  which  his  cha- 
racter made  on  me,  during  a  long  course  of  affec- 
tionate admiration  of  him :  nor  have  I  shrunk  from 
intermingling  such  remarks,  as  every  faithful  observer 
must  tind  occasion  to  make  while  he  is  watching  the 
unfoldings  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  men. 

Christian  parents,  and  particularly  christian 
iMOTHERS  may  gather  from  the  history  and  cha- 
racter of  our  departed  friend  every  possible  en- 
couragement to  the  unwearied  care  of  their  chil- 
dren. While  St.  Austin,  Bishop  Hall,  Richard 
Hooker,  John  Newton,  Richard  Cecil,  and  many 
other  great  and  eminent  servants  of  Christ,  have 
left  on  record  their  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
their  pious  mothers,  as  the  instruments  under  the 
grace  and  blessing  of  God,  of  winning  them  to  him- 
self, let  no  woman  of  faith  and  prayer  despair  re- 
specting even  her  most  untoward  child. 

Mr.  Cecil's  mere  admirers  should  feel  what  a 
weight  of  responsibility  his  ministry  and  his  cha- 
racter have  laid  them  under.  They  gave  him 
the  ear,  but  he  laboured  for  the  heart.  They 
were  pleased  with  the  man,  but  he  prayed  that 
they  might  become  displeased  with  themselves. 
They  would  aid  him  in  his  schemes,  but  he  was 
anxious  that  they  should  serve  his  Master.  How 
soon  must  they  meet  him  at  that  judgment-seat 
before  which  all  must  appear,  to  receive  accord- 
ing to  what  they  have  done  in  the  body  whether 
good  or  evil ! 
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His  SINCERE  FRIENDS  are  called  to  imitate  his 
oxample — to  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ — to 
live  above  this  vain  world — to  sacrifice  ever) 
thing  to  the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  interestf 
of  eternity — to  bear  up  under  pain  and  weariness 
and  anxiety,  leaning  on  Almighty  strength :  till 
they  join  him  in  that  world  where  weakness  shall 
be  felt  no  more  ! 
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TO  THE 


HON.  MRS.  CADOGAIN. 

MADAM  : 

I  KNOW  not  any  one  to  whom  I  can  present  the  following;  Me- 
moirs so  properly  as  to  yourself.  It  was  at  your  pressing  request 
I  undertook  the  relation  ;  and  that  at  a  time  when,  overwhelmed 
;i3  you  were  with  the  recent  loss,  nothing  could  be  refused  by 
-urrounding  friends  that  could  meet  your  wishes,  or  mitigate  your 
'listress. — You  have  also  fuinished  a  great  part  of  the  particulars 
here  related. 

In  endeavouring  to  execute  your  commands,  I  have  borne  a 
feeble  but  faithful  testimony — Not  to  exhibit  the  excellency  ot 
man  thai  is  a  uorm,  /er  icherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of.' — but 
ihe  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord.  Of  the 
excellency  of  this  knowledge  your  late  partner  was  a  striking 
instance.  His  single  aim  was,  that  Christ  might  be  magnified  in 
his  body,  whether  by  life  or  by  death;  and  I  trust  our  intention 
is  the  same  in  collecting  these  memorials,  by  which  "  he,  being 

DEAD,  YET  SrEAKETH." 

It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  pray  in  behalf  of  yourself,  and 
of  Uie  affectionate  people  he  has  left,  that  tlie  deep  wound  you 
liave  lately  received,  (and  in  which  multitudes  as  well  as  myself 
have  sympathized,)  may  appear  to  have  proceeded  from  the  hand 
"f  that  Physician  who  so  often  wounds  where  he  intends  to  heal. 
I  know  that  you  have  frequently  looked  into  your  Bible,  iuid 
vor>.  I.  15 
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struggled  with  your  heart,  thus  to  view  the  dispensation  :  and  your 
most  intimate  friends  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  your  effort^= 
have  not  been  in  vain. 

That  your  path,  as  well  as  that  of  tlie  just  man  1  am  about 
to  describe,  may  be  as  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day,  is  the  unfeigned  wish  and  prayer  of. 
Madam, 
Yoitv  faithful  and  alfectionate 
Friend  and  servant, 

RICIIATID  C  KCU 


i\IE3IOIRS, 


These  Memoirs  are  drawn  up  from  the  scanty  ma- 
terials which  the  editor  could  collect  from  the  dis- 
consolate widow,  a  few  intimate  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  his  own  observations. 

That  only  a  few  particulars  of  so  valuable  a 
character  can  be  collected,  is  to  be  lamented ;  but 
the  reason  seems  evident:  the  life  of  Mr.  Cadogan, 
and  that  of  many  other  laborious  ministers,  resem- 
bles the  service  of  some  invaluable  domestics  in  a 
family.  Such  bear  the  burden  of  the  day,  and 
tread  the  path  of  their  duty  over  and  over  again 
with  fidelity  and  care ;  but  the  histcjry  of  the  week 
is  almost  the  history  of  their  lives.  It  is  thus  the 
faithful  labourer  in  the  ministry,  who  has  an  appoint- 
ed station,  perseveres  in  his  course:  most  sedulously 
employed  when  least  observed.  And  it  often  hap- 
pens that  while  some,  who  are  doing  little  to  purpose, 
stun  the  house  with  their  bustle ;  he,  intent  on  the 
duties  of  his  station,  silently  performs  the  business. 

Besides  which,  the  man,  of  whom  we  are  about  to 
speak,  was  peculiarly  uniform.  Almost  every  inquiry 
I  could  make  was  answered  with,  "  What  can  we  tell 
more  of  a  man  who  trod  so  regularly  his  course  of 
duty,  that  the  path  you  found  him  in  to-day,  you 
might  be  sure  of  meeting  him  in  to-morrow  ?"  What 
then  am  I  to  say  of  him  ?  "  Why,  if  you  say  nothing 
more,  tell  the  world  that  the  Apostle's  words,  one 
THING  T  DO;  might  serve  for  his  motto,  and  the  text, 
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(with  your  few  incidents)  will  at  least  furnish  mattei- 
for  useful  remark." 

Indeed  it  will :  for  though  the  lives  of  some  emi- 
nent men  seem  but  the  course  of  a  week  repeated, 
yet  steadily  to  repeat  such  a  week — to  persist  through 
7uearin€ss  and  painful  ness  andwatchings  often  with  the 
noblest  aim ;  to  tug  up  the  hill  of  difficult,  laborious, 
and  uniform  duty  with  unwearied  perseverance;  un- 
refreshed  by  variety  of  road,  or  intervals  of  rest : 
We  must  say  of  such  a  one,  "  This  was  a  man.'* 
The  journal  of  an  itinerant  may  more  forcibly  strike 
the  imagination,  and  furnish  larger  scope  for  the  bio- 
grapher, but  will  not  furnish  a  stronger  instance  of 
good-will  to  men,  or  piety  toward  God. 

 His  state 

Is  kingly.  Thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 
7Vifi/  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

MlIiTOn'. 

The  honourable  and  revevcnd  W.  B.  Cadogan 
was  the  second  son  of  the  present  Lord  Cadogan  who 
succeeded  to  the  title,  1776.  His  Lordship  married. 
1747,  the  honourable  Frances  Bromley,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Lord  Montfort.  They  had  six  sons  by 
this  marriage ;  Charles  Henry,  who  is  now  living, 
and  who  was  early  introduced  into  the  army.  Wil- 
liam Bromley  ;  Thomas,  brought  up  to  the  navy, 
and  captain  of  the  Glorieux,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship, 
in  which  he  perished  by  a  hurricane  in  the  West  In- 
dies, 1779;  George,  an  adjutant-general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company,  and  who  was  killed 
by  a  random  shot  from  our  lines  while  he  was  recon- 
noitering;  Edward,  a  captain  in  the  army,  who  died 
at  St.  Lucia,  1 78 1 ,  of  a  fever ;  and  Henry  W illiam, 
who  died  a  youth. 

Mr.  Cadogan,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  was 
born  January  22,  1751,  at  the  family  town  residence 
in  Bruton-street.  now  inhabited  by  Lord  Roseberry. 
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It  was  his  privilege  to  have  a  grandmother  and  a  mo- 
ther who  were  both  piously  disposed,  and  who  in- 
'^tructed  him  from  his  infancy  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  is  reported  by  a  Mrs.  Legge,  who  was  at  that  time 
frequently  employed  in  the  family,  that  she  heard  him 
read  the  English  Bible  into  French,  and  the  French 
Bible  again  into  English,  when  not  more  than  six 
3'ears  of  age.  Mrs.  Cadogan  adds,  that  while  a 
child  he  had  gotten  by  heart  the  139th  Psalm,  which 
he  used  to  repeat  with  peculiar  satisfaction  in  laier 
Hfe. 

Mr.  C.  was  placed  at  Westminster  School,  July  7, 
1737.  There  he  distinguished  himself  by  obtaining 
several  prizes,  and  was  for  some  time  what  is  termed 
captain  of  the  school.  It  appears  also  that  he  thought 
seriously  at  school  of  the  scriptural  instruction  he  had 
received  at  home. 

I  am  persuaded,  from  the  impressions  made  by  a 
pious  mother  on  my  own  mind,  when  a  child,  but 
which  were  studiously  concealed,  as  well  as  from  the 
early  impressions  of  my  friend,  that  very  few  parents 
sufficiently  aim,  or  sufficiently  hope,  in  their  religious 
endeavours  with  their  children. 

Mrs.  Cadogan  (whose  information,  coming  imme- 
diately from  her  husband,  I  can  best  depend  upon) 
mentions  that  his  religious  impressions  were  strength- 
ened by  his  sometimes  attending  a  clergyman  of  emi- 
nence in  the  neighbourhood,  to  whose  ministry  he  had 
been  led  by  a  Mr.  S — ,  then  his  school-fellow,  and 
afterwards  his  curate.  Also,  that  our  young  scholar 
received  many  friendly  attentions  from  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B — ,  who  lived  near  Westminster  School,  and 
Avho  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  nature 
and  importance  of  vital  godliness  ;  a  principle  which 
no  man  possesses,  but  he  desires  to  communi- 
cate it. 

Mr.  C's  designation  to  the  Church  also  appears  to 
have  originated  in  part  from  his  own  choice,  and  that 
VOL.  r.  15* 
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from  religious  motives,  at  an  early  period,  as  I  gathei- 
from  the  following  anecdote. 

His  father  took  him  one  day  to  visit  Dr.  Ewer, 
bishop  of  Bangor,  and  after  mentioning  to  the  Bishop 
his  son's  wish  to  be  a  clergyman,  he  requested  his 
lordship  to  give  him  some  general  advice :  before  the 
bishop  could  reply,  Mrs.  Ewer,  who  sat  with  them, 
said,  "  Sir,  your  early  and  particular  inclination  foi- 
holy  orders  leads  me  to  hope  that  your's  is  a  real 
call  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take'  upon  you  this  office.'' 
It  is  not  improbable  that  something  in  Mr.  C's  beha- 
viour might  lead  Mrs.  Ewer  to  make  the  remark  :  the 
effect,  however,  of  her  unexpected  address,  he  said, 
he  should  never  forget. 

In  the  year  1769,  Mr.  C.  left  Westminster  to  enter 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  I  can  procure  but  little 
information  respecting  this  period  of  his  history.  Il 
is  reported  that  he  was  considered  as  one  of  the  first 
scholars  in  his  college ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  re- 
ceived different  sets  of  books,  as  prizes  in  literary 
contests :  that  he  was  the  reverse  of  those  who  arc 
properly  termed  loungers  at  the  University,  1  have 
full  evidence  ;  for,  besides  what  appeared  in  his  minis- 
try, his  private  papers  are  a  strong  proof  of  his  early 
industry. 

When  Mrs.  Cadogan  imposed  this  task  upon  me, 
she  opened  his  'scrutoire,  in  order  to  examine  if  he 
had  left  any  thing  that  it  might  be  proper  to  add  to 
what  had  been  already  printed ;  and  1  confess  I  was 
surprised  at  the  quantity  of  paper  covered  with  his 
university  studies.  These  occupied  much  room,  be- 
sides that  which  contained  a  great  number  of  written 
sermons,  and  what  are  called  skeletons  of  sermons, 
as  he,  latterly,  did  not  read  his  discourses. 

When  I  say  I  was  surprised  at  this,  it  was  not  so 
much  from  observing  how  greatly  his  character  had 
differed  from  that  of  many,  who  go  to  universities 
merely  as  a  necessary  introduction  into  a  particular 
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profession,  and  pay  little  regard  to  the  other  advan- 
tages which  such  seminaries  afford ;  but  because,  after 
a  long  intimacy  with  him,  I  had  remarked  his  indis- 
position to  converse  on  those  branches  of  science 
which  I  now  found  he  had  so  laboriously  cultivated. 
1  had  imputed  the  indisposition  rather  to  his  having 
never  deeply  pursued  such  subjects,  than  to  what  I 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  real  motive,  namely,  a  ha- 
bitual delight  in,  and  eager  pursuit  after  sublimer  ob- 
jects ;  for  latterly  he  counted  all  things  but  as  dross 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus 
his  Lord. 

The  serious  reader,  however,  will  naturally  wish, 
by  this  time,  to  be  informed,  of  the  rise  and  progres? 
of  this  his  higher  aim. 

It  has  been  hinted,  that,  while  at  Westminster 
School,  he  sometimes  attended  the  ministry  of  a 
zealous  clergyman  at  the  west  end  of  the  town ;  and 
even  before  this,  he  had  seriously  discoursed  with  hi? 
mother  concerning  the  way  of  salvation.  His  mind 
seemed  to  be  early  interested  upon  the  subject;  and, 
probably  from  'vhat  he  had  heard  from  the  pulpit, 
some  of  the  leading  truths  of  the  Gospel  had  taken 
root  therein.  For  truth,  like  seed  sown  in  the  earth, 
will  often  lie  long  buried,  when  it  has  not  perished. 
Certain  it  is,  that  while  at  Oxford  his  religious  im- 
pressions became  more  deep  and  lasting.  He  here 
suffered  very  severe  conflicts  between  his  own  convic- 
tions and  those  impedients  which  arose  from  connec- 
tions in  which  he  was  necessarily  involved.  Thus 
agitated  in  his  mind,  he  sought  a  refuge  in  retirement, 
and  in  the  study  of  his  Bible :  many  sleepless  night.'- 
did  he  spend  on  this  account;  and,  as  I  am  assured, 
often  watered  his  couch  with  his  tears. 

While  he  reverenced  religion,  too  many  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  at  that  time  roM.iected  despised 
it :  such  authors,  therefore,  as  he  knew  to  be  worthy 
of  his  highest  regard,  but  were  misunderstood  and 
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rejected  by  his  acquaintance,  he  was  careful  should 
not  be  lettered  on  the  back  ;  for  even  at  this  period  i1 
appears  that  he  understood  and  felt  more  than  he  had 
courage  to  acknowledge. 

An  anecdote,  which  Mr.  C.  told  to  his  worthy  cu- 
rate Mr.  Robinson,  will  show  at  once  the  natural  irri- 
tability of  his  temper,  and  that  the  zeal  he  then  had 
was  not  according  to  knowledge.  He  was  dining  in 
college  with  his  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  S — ,  and  was  de- 
bating with  him  on  some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity  :  he  was  then  an  opposer  of  truths,  which 
he  afterwards  as  faithfully  preached  ;  but  which  he  so 
little  understood  at  that  time,  as  to  finish  the  debate 
by  throwing  the  salt-cellar  into  the  face  of  his 
opponent. 

It  would  be  well  if  some  who  are  as  raw  in  these 
matters  now  as  he  was  then,  and  who  are  full  as  dis- 
posed to  throw  a  little  salt,  and  with  as  little  reason, 
would  profit  by  this  anecdote.  For  while  prejudice 
and  passion  are  wont  to  decide  with  a  fling  and  a 
dash,  and  think  to  settle  important  questions  with  only 
hard  names  and  inviduous  reflections,  "  Truth,"  a? 
one  observes,  "is  the  daughter  of  silence,  of  unbroken 
meditations,  and  of  thoughts  often  revised  and  cor- 
rected." A  wise  man,  therefore,  will  know  the  rea- 
son he  has  to  be  a  learner  as  long  as  he  lives.  And 
if  many  have  been  ever  learning,  and  yet  never  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  it  has  partly  been 
because,  like  our  brother,  they  took  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  in  full  possession  of  it  already. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  C.  was  presented  (though 
not  yet  ordained)  to  the  living  of  St.  Giles',  Reading. 
It  was  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before  he  was  capa- 
ble of  holding  it ;  but  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi. 
and  therefore  no  lapse  was  incurred.  The  manner 
of  his  obtaining  this  living  was  so  singular,  that, 
though  unimportant,  I  cannot  help  relating  it  as  1 
heard  it  from  Mrs.  Cadogan. 
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Earl  Bathurst  was  at  that  time  Chancellor,  and 
used  to  dress  so  very  plsfin,  that  those  who  did 
not  know  his  person,  could  have  no  suspicion  of 
his  rank  in  life.  When  the  living  of  St.  Giles' 
become  vacant,  the  Chancellor  called  one  morning 
upon  the  present  Lord  Cadogan,  (then  Mr.  Cado- 
gan)  at  his  house  in  London.  Being  informed 
that  Mr.  Cadogan  was  not  at  home,  he  desired  to 
Jeave  a  line  for  him.  The  servants  kept  him  in 
the  hall  while  he  wrote  a  note,  politely  expressing 
his  intention  of  presenting  Mr.  Cadogan's  son,  who 
he  had  heard  was  intended  for  orders,  to  the  living  of 
St.  Giles',  as  being  near  the  family  seat.  The  note 
being  brought  to  Mr.  Cadogan,  he  opened  it  with  sur- 
prise, and  inquired  of  his  servants  how  it  came  to  be 
written  on  such  dirty  paper?  They  said  they  had 
given  the  first  piece  which  presented  itself  to  a  man 
who  called,  and  wished  to  leave  his  business."  Do 
you  know,  replied  he  in  vexation,  that  that  man  is  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  ?  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  servants  were  thunderstruck,  and  that 
every  proper  apology  and  acknowledgment  were  im- 
mediately made  to  the  Chancellor. 

The  living  of  St. -Luke's,  Chelsea,  becoming  va- 
cant in  the  year  1775,  and  being  in  the  gift  of  the 
family  by  the  late  Lord  Cadogan's  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Mr.  C.  was  presented 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  came  to  reside  the 
next  year.  No  rector  having  resided  at  the  parson- 
age-house for  ten  years  before,  it  was  greaitly  out  of 
repair.  Mr.  C.  being  encouraged  to  expect  peculiar 
assistance,  began  an  extensive  repair.  That  it  was 
his  intention  to  reside  principally  at  Chelsea  is  evident 
from  his  expending  above  800/.  in  repairing  the  par- 
sonage-house ;  but  meeting  with  a  disappointment 
where  he  had  least  reason  to  expect  one,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  let  the  house  for  several  years,  and  make 
Reading  his  principal  residence. 
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A  friend,  who  knew  him  from  his  first  coming  to 
Chelsea,  has  sent  me  the  following  account.  "  Mr. 
C.  not  only  laboured  hard  to  instruct  and  reform  his 
parish,  but  wished  to  know  every  person  in  it :  the 
most  miserable  cottage  was  not  neglected.  He  ex- 
horted them  all  to  come  to  church,  and  live  like 
Christians.  Where  he  found  children  unbaptised, 
he  urged  their  parents  to  bring  them,  that  they  might 
be  initiated  into  the  church.  He  was  very  attentive 
to  the  charity  schools,  and  was  for  some  years  their 
principal  manager.  He  gave  notice  that  he  should 
publicly  catechise  the  children:  and.  in  order  that 
they  might  understand  the  meaning  of  what  they  re- 
peated, he  delivered  extemporary  lectures  upon  the 
Catechism  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays ;  which  cus- 
tom he  retained  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  These 
lectures  he  so  adapted,  as  to  edify  persons  of  all  ages 
as  well  as  the  children. 

"  The  same  year  he  engaged  the  charity  children  to 
attend,  giving  them  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  :  during 
the  winter,  he  gave  meat  and  broth  to  the  poor;  and, 
to  prevent  their  continuing  in  total  ignorance  of  reli- 
gion, he  insisted  upon  their  tirst  saying  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  or  engaging  to  learn  it  against  the  nest  time 
they  came.  He  did  not  leave  the  sick  to  be  visited 
by  his  curate  onlv.  but  made  it  a  rule  to  go  often  him- 
self. The  attention  he  showed  to  a  poor  woman  who 
laboured  under  a  most  melancholy  and  otTensive  dis- 
order, will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  writer  of  this 
letter,  who  was  a  witness  to  the  frequency  of  his  visits 
to  this  miserable  object.  He  as  generously  relieved 
her  temporal  wants  while  he  atforded  her  spiritual  re- 
lief, till  she  departed  in  peace." 

By  another  letter,  which  I  received  from  Mrs.  Ca- 
dogan.  I  learn  as  follows.  "In  the  years  1775  and 
1776,  he  used  to  rise  at  five  o'clock  of  a  Sundav 
morning,  and  go  with  his  servant  about  the  parish  to 
observe  what  shops  were  open  :  and  wherever  he 
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found  such,  after  reproving  and  instructing  the  own- 
ers, he  threatened  to  prosecute  them  if  they  offended 
in  future.  Several  disregarding  his  admonitions, 
were  fined ;  and  some  of  them  threatened  to  murder 
him,  but  he  pursued  his  course  without  fear.  Hear- 
ing that  a  servant  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  encouraged  this  traffic  on  the  Sabbath, 
he  went  immediately  and  informed  the  Bishop  of  it, 
who  reproved  the  servant  severely,  and  threatened  to 
part  with  him  if  he  offended  again.  By  such  perse- 
verance this  scandalous  custom  was  in  a  considerable 
degree  repressed." 

His  zeal  also  appears  from  his  conduct  towards 
a  set  of  ringers,  who  used  to  begin  their  entertain- 
ment early  on  a  Sunday  morning.  He  took  his  Bible, 
went  up  into  the  belfry,  and  told  them  that  as  some 
serious  and  some  sick  persons  in  the  parish  might  find 
their  ringing  at  such  an  unseasonable  time  a  great  dis- 
turbance, he  was  come  to  make  their  early  rising 
more  profitable  :  then  opening  the  Bible,  he  expound- 
ed some  suitable  scripture  for  a  considerable  time. 
Both  the  ringing,  however,  and  the  expounding  ended 
on  that  occasion,  for  the  ringers  came  no  more. 

Finding  the  church  at  Chelsea  small  and  incon- 
venient for  so  large  a  parish,  and  in  a  decayed  state, 
he  made,  as  he  informed  me,  a  very  advantageous  pro- 
posal for  rebuilding  it,  and  thereby  assisting  hundreds 
of  his  parishioners  who  were  prevented  from  attend- 
ing at  church  for  want  of  accommodation.  He  could 
not,  however,  awaken  the  same  zeal  in  his  parish,  and 
accordingly  his  proposal  was  rejected. 

There  are  too  many  places  in  which  any  little, 
dark,  damp,  and  dirty  dungeon  must  continue  to  serve 
for  a  house  of  God  :  for  assessments  are  high,  and 
money  cannot  now  be  easily  raised,  except  for — a 
house  of  amusement ! 

While,  therefore,  our  brother  had  yet  much  to 
learn,  and  was  greatly  shackled  in  his  religious  pur- 
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suits  by  his  worldly  connexions,  yet  such  is  the  light 
and  energy  of  truth,  though  shorn  of  its  beams,  that 
he  was  the  instrument  of  doing  good  in  various  ways, 
and  even  of  awakening  some  persons  who  lived  in 
ignorance  and  carelessness  before  he  came.  One  in- 
stance of  which  appears  in  a  Mrs.  S — ,  whom  he  was 
induced  to  visit  on  her  requesting  by  a  note  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation.  She  lay  dangerously  ill 
of  a  rheumatic  fever  when  he  called  on  her:  her 
friends,  however,  were  so  prejudiced  against  his  zeal, 
or  fearful  lest  he  should  disturb  her  mind,  that  they 
would  not  at  first  admit  him  to  her  apartment:  but 
being  at  length  admitted,  his  visits  were  so  useful  to 
her,  that  she  became  an  exemplary  Christian,  and  is 
now  living  at  Chelsea  as  one  of  the  first,  and  one  of 
the  most  authentic  seals  of  his  ministry. 

Those  who  have  attained  to  clearer  views  of  evan- 
gelical truth  than  Mr.  C.  then  had,  may  learn  from 
such  facts,  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  in 
an  honest  man ;  nor  to  pronounce  hastily  on  the  in- 
cfficacy  of  a  teacher  of  some  important  truths,  be- 
cause he  is  not  yet  made  acquainted  with  all,  or  does 
not  express  them  in  a  better  way.  Every  man  is  too 
fond  of  his  own  peculiarities,  not  considering  that,  as 
in  nature,  so  in  grace,  it  is  the  vigour  of  life,  and  not 
the  singularity  of  feature,  that  constitutes  the  healthy 
and  efficient  man  ;  and  that  "  Grace,"  as  an  old  wri- 
ter expresses  it,  "  can  live  where  we  cannot." 

At  Chelsea,  however,  Mr.  C.  was  not  popular,  after 
the  novelty  of  his  coming  as  the  son  of  Lord  Cado- 
gan  ceased.  The  train  of  coaches  that  first  attended 
his  church  soon  drew  off,  and  the  parish  in  general 
did  not  choose  to  be  disturbed. 

No  man  naturally  loves  plain  scriptural  truth  plainly 
delivered  :  it  is  directed  against  his  idol,  self;  and 
there  is  also  a  strong  man  armed,  seeking  to  keep  his 
goods  in  peace,  and  fortifying  them  with  prejudices. 
Till  a  stronger,  therefore,  comes,  and  spoils  him  of 
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(he  armour  in  which  he  trusted,  and  enables  the  cap- 
rive  to  commence  a  determined  quarrel  with  the 
grand  idol  and  the  usurper,  there  will  be  a  determined 
•  juarrel  with  the  zealous  preacher  who  exposes  both. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  call  to  lurn  and  live,  will  be 
least  welcome  in  the  environs  of  a  great  metropolis, 
where  men  retire  to  enjoy  themselves,  as  they  term 
it ;  i.  c.  to  say  to  their  souls.  Soul,  thou  hast  much 
snoods  laid  up  for  many  years,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry.  They  have,  indeed,  a  gracious  invitation  to 
the  feast  of  the  Gospel,  but  they  have  bought  a  piece 
of  ground,  and  therefore  they  cannot  come. 

Besides  which  Mr.  C.  had  not  yet  fully  learned 
himself,  what  he  afterward  so  ably  taught  to  others, 
that  though  outward  reformation  should  be  attempted 
in  every  parish,  it  is,  if  alone,  but  washing  the  outside 
')f  the  cup  and  platter.  Nor  had  he  yet  attained  the 
true  secret  of  producing  those  fruits  of  righteousness 
on  which  he  so  strongly  insisted.  Let  us  hear  from 
the  last  sermon  he  printed,  his  matured  judgment  on 
this  point.  "  Whoever  would  have  fruit,  must  first 
plant  the  tree  which  is  to  bear  it ;  and  whoever  would 
have  the  world  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 
must  take  care  to  be  a  preacher  of  that  righteous- 
ness which  is  to  produce  them."  The  design  of  God 
is  evidently  to  honour  His  Son,  as  the  light  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  foundation,  as  well  as  the  builder  of 
their  Church.  Even  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  he  shall  bear  the  glory  :  Zech.  vi,  13:  and 
till  men  bow  to  this  plan,  they  must  labour  in  the  tire 
at  real  reformation. 

One  more  remark  on  our  brother  in  this  state  of 
his  progress  :  while  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come,  he  is  said  to  have  done 
it  in  too  harsh  a  tone.  He  .had  light  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  men  were  far  gone  from  God,  but  he  had 
not  himself  sufficiently  tasted  the  sweetness  of  that 
dispensation  of  mercy  which  furnishes  the  strongest 
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argument  for  bringing  them  back  again.  There  is  a  j 
hard,  dry,  and  repelling  mode  of  reproof,  which  tends 
rather  to  shut  up  the  heart  than  to  open  it.  The  tem- 
pest may  roar  and  point  its  hail-shot  at  the  traveller ; 
but  he  will  rather  wrap  himself  closer  in  his  cloak 
than  quit  it,  till  the  sun  breaks  out  again. 

Let  us  now  accompany  him  to  the  ecene  of  his 
greatest  usefulness,  and  which  was,  for  some  years  be- 
fore he  died,  his  principal  residence. 

Previously  to  the  coming  of  Mr.  C,  St.  Giles',  at 
Reading,  had  for  a  few  years,  l  e-'n  favoured  with  a 
minister  of  high  respectability  ai.d  distinguished  piety, 
in  the  Rev.  William  Talbot.  His  faithful  labour; 
had  been  blessed  with  success,  and  his  ministry  was 
attended  by  a  large  and  devout  congregation.  The 
Rev.  John  Hallward,  the  present  worthy  vicar  of 
Assingdon  in  Suffolk,  was  his  curate,  having  been  or- 
dained from  Oxford,  and  licensed  upon  this  title ;  a 
man  of  the  same  spirit  and  views  as  the  vicar,  and 
who,  like  him,  lived  in  the  hearts  of  a  numerous  peo- 
ple. He  was  called  to  the  mournful  office  of  attend- 
ing his  brother  and  fellow-labourer  to  his  grave,  in  the 
year  1774;  was  continued  in  the  curacy  by  the 
churchwardens  under  the  sequestration  occasioned  by 
Mr.  C's  minority ;  and  ordained  priest  during  that 
period  upon  the  same  title,  which  was  readily  accept- 
ed by  the  Bishop. 

When  Mr.  C.  came  to  Reading  to  reside.  Lord  Ca- 
dogan,  his  father,  at  that  time  lived  at  Caversham, 
about  a  mile  from  Reading.  The  house  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Bath  road, 
going  from  London ;  but  was  sold  some  years  ago  by 
his  lordship,  who  has  resided  since  at  Downham  in 
Suffolk. 

Mr.  C.  spent  much  of  his  time  at  this  family  seat: 
and  as  he  had  deeply  considered  the  importance  of 
his  ministerial  work,  he  was  much  engaged  in  prepa- 
ration for  it.    His  late  curate.  Mr.  Robinson,  tells  mf 
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that,  when  walking  with  him  in  Caversham  Hbrary,  he 
heard  him  relate  how  great  a  part  of  his  leisure  had 
been  devoted  in  that  room  to  religious  exercises,  and 
particularly  in  reading  the  Scriptures  upon  his  knees. 

He  took  down  a  Bible  from  one  of  the  shelves  in 
which  he  had  written  much,  and  showing  it  to  Mr.  R. 
he  said,  Thus  1  spent  my  time  here,  while  I  was  de- 
spised both  by  the  world  and  by  the  church." 

Succeeding  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Talbot,  and  possess- 
ing so  much  integrity,  zeal,  and  general  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  Mr. 
C.  would  feel  himself  peculiarly  happy  in  retaining  a 
curate  who  was  at  once,  so  beloved  by  the  people,  so 
useful  in  his  ministry,  and  of  so  unblemished  a  repu- 
tation :  the  reader,  however,  may  well  be  surprised  to 
find,  that  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  new  vicar 
was  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Hallward.  Not  that  anj 
charge  was  brought  against  him  :  no  reason  was  ask- 
ed, nor  any  assigned  to  him  for  this  dismission  ;  but 
that  Mr.  C.  intended  to  do  the  duty  of  the  parish 
himself,  and  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  services. 
And  this  extraordinary  step  Mr.  C.  took  with  so  much 
determination,  that,  when  a  considerable  number  of 
the  most  respectable  among  his  parishioners  joined  in 
a  petition  for  Mr.  Hallward's  continuance,  he  would 
not  so  much  as  read  it,  but  returned  it  immediately  to 
the  churchwardens  who  presented  it. 

But,  strange  as  this  step  might  appear  to  others,  it 
was  perfectly  understood  by  the  parties  concerned. 
Mr.  C.  considered  Mr.  Hallward  as  a  zealot  of  a  cer- 
tain description  ;  a  Methodist,  with  whom  it  was  im- 
proper to  form  a  connection  ;  and  meant  to  choose  a 
curate  less  objectionable  to  himself:  accordingly,  he 
would  listen  to  no  proposals  respecting  his  con- 
tinuance. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  stop,  and  examine  how 
far  Mr.  Hallward  justly  merited  this  reproach  under 
which  he  suffered ;  and,  of  consequence,  how  far  Mr. 
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C.  was  right  in  dismissing  him.  And  though  a  ful^ 
explanation  of  this  matter  will  detain  the  reader  for  a 
few  pages,  yet  it  may  help  him  to  form  a  just  estima- 
tion of  Mr.  C's  character,  when  he  and  Mr.  Hallward 
became  united  in  sentiment. 

There  are  two  notions  annexed  to  the  term  Metho- 
dist, in  which  all  others  seem  to  be  included.  The 
first  of  these  notions  is  the  more  general  and  accepted 
one ;  and,  under  this,  it  signifies  any  man  who  is  more 
earnest  and  active  about  the  salvation  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  than  his  neighbour.  Such  an  one 
being  a  character  distinguished  from  the  world,  the 
world  has  always  had  a  name  to  mark  this  peculiarity 
of  character.  There  was  a  time  in  which  the  term 
of  Christian  was  a  name  of  infamy  ;  but  when  this 
term  no  longer  distinguished  the  true  follower  of 
Christ  from  the  world  called  Christian,  malice  or 
accident  produced  some  new  term  of  distinction,  such 
as  that  of  Wickliffite,  Lollard,  (kc.  (fcc.  among  us. 

Methodist,  however,  is  the  present  term  for  one 
who  has  too  much  vital  and  practical  Christianity  for 
the  bulk  of  professed  Christians,  and  of  course  for 
the  world  at  large ;  and  I  shall  affirm  without  fear,, 
that  whatever  be  the  rank,  talents,  and  general  re- 
spectability of  such  an  one — however  steady  and 
consistent  his  attachment  and  conformity  to  the  esta- 
blished church — however  free  from  eccentricity  and 
irregularity  in  his  walk — yet  let  him  be  in  earnest  and 
in  action  as  a  Christian,  and  he  shall  be  a  proof  of 
my  remark : 

F(Env.in  habet  in  cornu,  longe  fuse  

Some,  indeed,  have  thought,  that  by  a  nice  adjust- 
ment of  their  phrases,  habits,  and  connections,  they 
might  maintain  the  truth,  and  yet  escape  the  term.  I 
pity  from  my  heart  an  honest  man  making  such  fruit- 
less attempts.  He  is  another  Sisyphus.*  He  may  be 
wise,  but  he  is  not  wise  enough :  he  does  not  see,  that 

*  Optat  supremo  collocare  Sisyphus 

In  monte  saxian  :  scd  vttant  leges  Jovit:  Hor, 
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SO  far  as  he  is  of  the  worlds  the  loorld  will  love  its  own, 
and  no  further.  Must  he,  however,  from  conscience 
enter  his  protest  ?  Let  him  do  it  in  God's  name  ;  but 
let  him  know  that  so  far  as  he  does  it  in  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity,  the  world  will  come  forward 
with  theirs. 

The  reader,  however,  may  be  ready  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  statement:  he  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  world  is  so  ready  to  brand  the  real  spirit  of 
Christianity  with  a  term  of  reproach,  and  treat  it  as 
the  reverie  of  a  particular  sect.  Time  and  observa- 
tion will,  perhaps,  relieve  him  under  these  doubts  :  in 
the  mean  time,  the  following  anecdote,  from  a  witness 
who  cannot  be  suspected,  will  prove  that  I  have 
ground  for  my  assertion. 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  in  his  life  of  Gilbert  West, 
that  he  and  Lord  Lyttleton,  "  had  for  a  while  listened 
to  the  blandishments  of  infidelity ;  and  when  West's 
book*  was  published,  it  was  bought  by  some  who  did 
not  know  his  change  of  opinion,  in  expectation  of 
new  objections  against  Christianity;  and,  as  infidels 
do  not  want  malignity,  they  revenged  the  disappoint- 
ment by  calling  him  a  Methodist.'''' 

I  could  mention  similar  instances  which  occurred 
while  I  was  at  Oxford,  on  my  appeaHng  to  the  cha- 
racter and  writings  of  the  late  Bishop  Home,  then 
president  of  Magdalen  ;  and  one  directly  in  point, 
relating  to  a  prelate,  which  I  omit  merely  from  mo- 
tives of  delicacy  to  a  living  and  exalted  character. 
It  is,  however,  curious  to  remark,  that  while  Mr.  C. 
was  thus  branding  Mr.  Hallward  at  Reading,  his  own 
zeal  and  integrity  had  already  earned  for  himself  the 
same  reproach  at  Chelsea. 

But  proofs,  which  might  easily  be  multiplied,  arc 
unnecessary  to  every  man  of  long  and  impartial  ob- 
servation ;  for  who,  that  is  acquainted  with  such  cha- 

*  On  the  Resurrection. 
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racters  as  Luther,  Wickliffe,  Latimer,  Leighton,  &;c. 
&c.  can  doubt  for  a  moment  as  to  what  name  would 
be  imposed  upon  them,  were  they  Hving  among  us  ? 

Now  if  we  look  at  this  term  in  such  a  vague,  vul- 
gar, and  invidious  application  of  it,  then  Mr.  Hall- 
ward  certainly  was,  and  is,  a  strict  Methodist :  so  was 
his  late  vicar,  Mr.  Talbot :  and  so,  most  unequivo- 
cally, became  the  new  vicar  who  dismissed  him  :  and 
so  1  earnestly  pray  God  the  writer  of  these  Memoirs 
may  live  and  die.  To  use  the  language  of  a  late 
celebrated  political  writer,*  "  In  every  accident  which 
may  happen  through  life,  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  de- 
pression, and  distress,  I  will  call  to  mind  this  accusa- 
tion and  be  comforted." 

But  1  shall  be  reminded  that  I  mentioned  another 
general  and  accepted  sense  of  the  term  Methodism, 
and  this  is  certainly  a  more  deierminatei  one.  There 
is  a  numerous  body  of  people,  whose  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  is  not  connected  with  any 
particular  regard  to  the  order  and  discipline  observed 
by  the  Church  of  England,  nor  even  that  of  the  regu- 
lar Protestant  Dissenters.  After  the  example  of 
their  first  leaders,  the  place  or  the  for7n  seems  alike 
indifferent  unto  them  :  nor  are  they  much  concerned 
whether  the  preacher  have  a  competent  share  of 
learning  to  tit  him  for  his  office  or  not;  or  whether 
he  be  regularly  ordained  to  it.  Regardless  of  deno- 
mination, and  too  often  of  decorum,  the  hie  laboi  and 
hoc  opus  with  them  is,  to  exhibit  Christianity  in  its 
peculiar  doctrines  and  powerful  effects.  This  has 
led  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  Church 
to  define  Methodism,  as,  "Christian  godliness,  with- 
out Christian  order."! 

The  method  which  gave  them  their  name  being  so 
lax  and  immethodical,  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  their  zeal  would  be  mixed  with  enthusiasm,  and 
iheir  efforts  debased  by  extravagance.    Where  every 

*  Mr.  Burke.    I  Lifo  <if  Dr.  Home.  p;igo  150. 
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man  may  preach  that  is  disposed,  raw  and  desperate 
adventurers  will  intrude ;  noise  will  too  often  be  sub- 
stituted for  sense ;  and  a  levity,  bordering  upon  buf- 
foonery admitted,  which  must  bringscandal,  not  only  up- 
on the  sect,  but  in  some  degree  upon  Christianity  itself. 
It  ma}'  be  added,  that,  as  this  sect  has  obtained  weight 
hy  its  numbers,  unprincipled  men  have  come  forward 
to  act  a  part  in  it;  and  ambitious  men  are  aiming  to 
employ  its  influence  in  accomplishing  their  secular 
designs. 

Nothing,  however,  but  ignorance  or  malice  would 
slop  here,  in  giving  an  account  of  these  people. 
With  all  the  disadvantages  and  abuses  which  attach  to 
their  method,  they  have  laboured  and  not  fainted  in 
planting  the  Gospel  among  the  poor;  and  that  with 
surprising  success,  even  in  the  most  dark  and  proiii- 
irate  places.  They  have  exerted  themselves  in  re- 
lieving their  bodily,  as  well  as  spiritual  wants.  They 
have  extended  their  endeavours  to  barbarous  regions  : 
and  multitudes  of  genuine  Christians  could  attesl. 
ihat  whatever  they  have  since  attained  to  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  under  whatever  denomination  of  it  they 
now  proceed,  they  owe  their  first  serious  impressions 
to  the  labours  of  these  men;  many  of  whom  have 
not  only  possessed  considerable  abilities  and  informa- 
(ion,  but  al^o  apostolic  zeal  and  disinterestedness. 

This  I  believe  is  a  fair  statement;  but  if  the  reader 
doubts  it,  I  will  tell  him  that  discerning  and  impartial 
writers,  whose  views  are  the  most  opposite  to  those  of 
the  people  we  are  considering,  agree  with  me  in  think- 
ing that  the  little  assemblies  of  these  people,  (espe- 
cially in  their  rise)  are  a  representation  of  primitive 
Christianity  itself.*    Also  that  from  such  a  mean  and 

*  "  After  men  became  Christians,  much  of  their  time  was  spent 
in  prayer  and  devotion,  in  religious  meetings,  in  celebrating  the 
«!ucharist,  in  conferences,  in  exhortations,  in  preaching,  in  an  affec- 
»ionate  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  correspondence  with  otlier 
jocieties.  Perhaps  their  mode  of  life  in  its  foim  and  habit  was  not 
very  unlike  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  of  modern  Methodists." 

Paley's  Evidaica,  Vol.  I.  page  3f!. 
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despised  origin,  reformation  and  happiness  have  a( 
length  been  diffused  through  a  whole  district.* 
Should  any  one  take  pleasure  in  recounting  the  tares 
only,  which  have  afterward  sprung  up  with  the 
Avheat,  we  can  only  pity  his  malignancy,  and  reply, 
^in  enemy  hath  done  this  /  and  another  enemy  re- 
joices at  the  mischief. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  Whatever  i^ 
to  be  thought  of  this  description  of  people,  certain  it 
is,  that  Mr.  Hallward  was  not  one  of  Ihem.  To  dis- 
miss him  as  a  Methodist  in  this  latter  and  determinate 
sense,  because  he  held  with  these  people  the  necessity 
of  vital  Godliness,  was  to  make  as  gross  a  mistake  as 
to  dismiss  him  for  being  a  Papist,  because  he  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Both  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice he  was  and  is  strictly,  and  only  a  conscientious 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  faithfully  fulfil- 
ling the  engagements  he  had  entered  into  before  God 
;ind  the  Bishop,  and  preaching  those  doctrines,  and 
no  other,  which  he  had  been  called  to  subscribe  at 
his  ordination.  How,  therefore,  it  may  be  asked, 
could  such  an  orthodox  and  zealous  man  as  Mr.  C. 
=0  strongly  misapprehend  the  character  of  Mr.  Hall- 
ward,  and  so  rashly  dismiss  him  ? 

I  answer,  1.  Mr.  C.  was  a  young  man;-  and 
what  young  man  of  spirit  is  not  ready  to  take  rash 
steps,  not  suspecting  at  all  (what  is  almost  always 

*  "  I  am  acquainted  with  no  place  the  manners  of  whose  inhabi- 
tants are  so  unexceptionable  (as  far  at  least  as  a  stranger  is  enabled 
to  judge  of  them)  as  Amlwch  :  and  the  favourable  opinion  which  i 
was  led  to  entertain  of  them  in  visiting  the  town  last  year,  is  con- 
firmed by  what  I  have  observed  at  present.  Not  a  single  instance 
have  I  known  of  drunkenness ;  not  one  quarrel  have  I  witnessed 
during  two  very  crowded  market-days,  and  one  of  them  a  day  of 
unusual  indulgence,  that  I  passed  at  this  place  :  and  I  believe  no 
"■aol,  or  bridewell,  or  house  of  confinement,  exists  in  the  town  or 
neighboui-hood.  Most  of  the  miners  are  Methodists,  and  to  the  pre- 
valence of  this  religious  sect  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  the  good 
order  that  is  so  conspicuous." 

Jikin's  Tour  ihroush  Xorlh  TVciks.  page  14C. 
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the  case)  that  in  one  respect  or  other,  a  rash  step 
is  a  zvrong  one  ? 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Wesley,  hearing  of 
his  zeal,  presented  Mr.  C.  with  all  his  works,  which 
he  burnt  in  his  kitchen  as  soon  as  he  received  them : 
saying,  he  was  determined  to  form  his  opinions  from 
the  Bible  alone.  We  cannot  but  conmiend  his  zeal 
for  the  Scriptures,  and  also  his  refusing  to  take  Mr. 
Wesley  as  their  interpreter :  but  surely  his  immediate- 
ly consigning  so  many  volumes,  without  distinction, 
to  the  flames,  savoured  of  rashness. 

2.  Old  prejudices,,  kept  alive  by  new  reports,  are 
not  easily  shaken  off,  even  by  good  men.  He  listen- 
ed, where  he  ought  to  have  suspected ;  and  he  sus- 
pected, where  he  ought  to  have  examined.  The 
aspect  and  common  repute  of  a  thing  weighs  far 
more  with  the  generality  of  mankind  than  its  real 
nature.  The  time  is  not  very  remote,  when  to 
have  called  some  poor  old  cripple  a  -witch,  or  some 
holy  reformer  a  heretic,  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  roasting  them  alive. 

3.  The  man  of  greatest  attainments  must  have 
his  novitiate.  Mr.  C.'s  religious  knowledge  and 
experience  were  then  in  the  blade,  though  advancing 
to  the  full  ear :  in  this  progress  he  learned  to  distin- 
guish, between  a  man  who  is  under  reproach,  and 
a  man  who  deserves  it.  This  plainly  appeared 
when  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hallward,  acknowledging 
his  error,  and  entreating  him  to  return  :  and  when 
he  not  only  knew  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
saw  the  inevitable  consequence  of  bearing  a  faithful 
testimony  to  it,  but  magnanimously  esteemed  this 
reproach  of  Christ  as  his  greatest  honour. 

But  what  my  friend  knew  and  felt  of  religion, 
in  beginning  his  great  work  at  Reading,  he  honestly 
declared:  and  what  he  knew  and  felt  was  more  than 
some  good  men  in  his  parish  suspected,  who  thought 
ihey  knew  a  great  deal.    A  few  of  these  (I  hope  bui 
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a  few)  became  stumbling-blocks  in  his  progress : 
they  remarked  upon  his  mistakes  without  modesty 
or  respect :  and  some  even  presumed  to  admonish 
him  in  his  way  from  church.  They  had  not  yet  so 
learned  Christ  themselves,  as  to  imitate  his  meek- 
ness, and  his  wise  treatment  of  men  in  critical  and 
delicate  circumstances. 

I  put  this  down  for  the  benefit  of  those  injudi- 
cious, though  often  well-meaning  persons,  who  arc 
so  zealous  to  establish  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  that  they  will  often  attempt  to  set 
them  up  upon  the  ruins  of  common  decency  and 
good  sense.  The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear,  what  Mr.  C.  often  declared,  that  such  reproofs,, 
or  rather  reproaches,  considerably  retarded  his  im- 
provement, and  kept  alive  his  prejudices. 

For,  though  at  this  period  Mr.  C.  was  seeking 
after  truth  by  earnest  prayer,  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  also  of  such  authors  as  could  assist 
him  in  his  pursuit ;  yet  he  had  still  much  to  learn, 
and  had  mighty  impediments  in  his  way.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  nobleman  then  in  office  and  court-favour 
— his  eye  had  been  directed  to  the  worldly  prospects 
which  lay  directly  before  him — he  had  been  educa- 
ted in  prejudices  against  that  renunciation  of  both 
sinful  and  righteous  self,  and  that  determination  to 
glory  only  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  which  the  spirit  of  truth  was  conducting  him. 
He  had  also  a  natural  hauteur,  and  sturdiness  ol 
mind ;  the  aspect  of  which  he  never  quite  lost,  when 
the  principle  itself  was  corrected : — and,  strictly 
speaking,  he  had  not  at  this  time  near  him  a  real,  i.  e. 
an  enlightened  friend.  To  which  may  be  added, 
that  persons  who,  like  Mr.  C.  have  acquired  from 
their  education  a  quick  sense  of  what  belongs  to 
decorum  and  good  manners,  receive  a  shock  at  a 
conduct  like  that  above  mentioned,  which  others  can 
scarcely  conceive.    It  is  not  to  he  wondered  at. 
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therefore,  that  he  had  at  this  time  the  strongest  con- 
flicts between  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and 
the  influence  of  his  liabits  and  circumstances. 

Let  not  those  who  are  removed  from  circumstances 
so  distinct  from  ordinary  hfe,  say  what  he  should 
liave  done  more,  or  proudly  imagine  what  they  could 
have  done  better;  but  rather  admire  the  grace  of 
Him,  who,  in  His  own  time  and  way,  hath  done  all 
things  well. 

But,  to  return.  If  a  few  became  impediments  in 
the  way  of  his  progress,  whose  hearts,  we  hope, 
were  better  than  their  heads,  and  who  were  there- 
fore utterly  unfit  to  treat  a  case  like  his ;  Providence, 
which  never  wants  instruments  suited  to  its  purposes, 
had  prepared  for  him  the  friend,  the  guide,  and  the 
example  he  so  much  needed. 

This  friend  was  Mrs.  Talbot,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Vicar.  To  the  authority  of  her  years,  was 
added  that  of  a  pure  and  fervent  piety,  joined  with 
the  meekness  of  loisdom:  she  was  sensible,  polite, 
tender,  and  every  way  fitted  to  treat  a  person  in  his 
circumstances.  Upon  the  death  of  her  husband, 
-;he  used  the  influence  she  had  with  his  people  in 
comforting  and  directing  them  under  their  distress. 
She  exhorted  them  to  take  no  hasty  steps,  but  to 
wait  patiently  for  God,  who  alone  could  raise  them 
up  another  faithful  minister ;  and  to  join  with  her  in 
prayer  continually  for  that  blessing. 

As  one  sinner  destroy eth  much  good,  so  it  is  seldom 
believed  what  extensive  good  one  steady,  humble, 
consistent  Christian  may  eflect,  who  can  yield  to  God 
that  time  and  trust,  in  the  path  of  duty,  which  he 
so  justly  claims ;  for  them  that  honour  Him  he  will 
honour. 

Mr.  C.'s  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Talbot  was  the 
hinge  upon  which  his  future  usefulness  turned,  as  the 
following  extract  from  the  sermon  he  preached  at  her 
IVmeral  will  evince :  and  to  which  the  reader  is  rc- 
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ferred  for  a  further  account  of  that  extraordinar} 
woman. 

"  I  felt  particular  reasons  for  saying  so  much  of 
Mrs.  Talbot  in  a  place  where  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church  had  made  her  an  instrument  of  so  much  good, 
by  her  prayers,  her  advice,  and  her  example.  Being 
dead, she  yet  speaketh. 

"  I  conceive  it  to  be  but  a  just  tribute  to  her  me- 
mory :  considering  her,  not  only  as  the  best  friend  I 
ever  had  in  my  life  ;  but  as  a  mother  to  me  in  love, 
in  everj,  good  office,  and  in  continual  prayers  for  my 
person  and  ministry  : — considering  her  as  the  common 
friend  and  parent  of  the  church  of  God  committed  to 
my  care.  She  was  a  widow  indeed,  and  desolate,  but 
she  trusted  in  God,  and  continued  in  supplication  and 
prayers  night  and  day :  appearances  were  against  her, 
but  she  believed:  she  prayed  for  what  she  believed 
God  was  able  to  perform  :  she  waited  God's  time  for 
the  performance  of  what  she  prayed  for;  and,  my 
brethren,  is  the  Lord's  work  revived  in  this  place  ? 
Are  my  labours  owned  and  approved  among  you  ? 
Be  sure  to  give  all  the  glory  to  God  alone — be  sure 
also  to  remember  that,  among  other  means  employ  ed 
for  the  establishment  of  this  ministry,  were  her  light 
shining  before  me,  and  her  prayers  poured  forth  in 
secret  before  the  throne  of  grace.  The  love  of 
Christ  constrained  her  to  take  this  active  part  for 
you  and  me,  and  qualitied  her  to  be  a  mother  in  Israel. 
Her  long  experience  made  her  n'ise  in  the  things  of 
God,  by  which  she  could  warn  the  unruly,  comfort 
the  feeble  minded,  support  the  weak,  and  teach  the 
ignorant,  with  a  sweetness  of  temper  and  meekness  of 
spirit,  quite  peculiar  to  herself." 

The  truth  is,  Mrs.  Talbot  saw,  upon  Mr.  C.'s  first 
coming  to  Reading,  that  he  was  a  very  different  cha- 
racter from  such  as  have  no  other  notion  of  their 
ministry  than  that  of  a  mere  profession,  which,  like 
the  physician's  or  lawyer's,  should  be  turned  to  th(" 
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greatest  worldly  advantage.  She  observed  in  him  a 
serious  aim  to  do  good,  though  he  had  but  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  means.  She  declared  after- 
ward, that,  when  he  tirst  came  to  her  house  to  ex- 
amine Mr.  Talbot's  books,  with  the  intention  of 
selecting  such  as  suited  him,  she  perceived  something 
superior  and  interesting  in  his  conversation,  and 
which  made  her,  from  that  moment,  resolve  to  bear 
with  his  defects,  and  endeavour  to  draw  out  and  cul- 
tivate his  excellencies. 

He  had,  indeed,  quitted  his  academical  studies  for 
that  of  the  Bible  ;  but,  though  he  was  digging  in  the 
field,  he  had  not  as  yet  discovered  all  the  treasure. 
There  were  aspects  under  which  he  had  never  yet 
viewed  the  religion  of  Jesus  : — there  were  humbling 
acknowledgments  of  heart,  of  which,  hitherto,  he  had 
not  sat  down  and  counted  the  cost  :  there  was  a  life 
of  absolute  dependence  upon  Christ  for  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctitication,  and  redemption,  which  it 
is  the  most  difficult  of  all  sciences  experimentally  to 
learn : — and  there  was  a  people  in  his  parish  which 
he  did  not  yet  know  ;  and  therefore  he  as  greatly  mis- 
apprehended their  real  character  as  they  did  his. 

For  Mr.  C.  like  too  many  more,  had  associated  with 
his  idea  of  their  evangelical  religion  that  of  the  vul- 
gar habits  and  fanatical  weaknesses  of  some  who  pro- 
fess (and  sometimes  do  no  more  than  profess)  to  em- 
brace it.  Persons,  who  have  not  the  early  advantages 
of  Mr.  C.  and  Mrs.  Talbot,  often  attain  to  true  piety, 
though  they  cannot  so  well  express  or  embellish  it. 
But  it  is  the  philosopher  who  also  becomes  vulgar, 
when  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  make  the  distinction.* 

*  I  am  Iiappy,  however,  that  1  can  name  a  Philosoplier,  even  of 
ihe  present  day,  superior  to  such  prejudices :  and  wliose  zeal  and 
ability  in  defence  of  real  Christianity  are  above  praise.  He  remarks 
on  this  point,  that  though  the  poor  "  may  express  themselves  ill,  their 
views  may  be  simple,  and  their  hearts  humble,  penitent  and  sincere. 
It  is  as  in  other  cases  :  the  vulgar  are  the  subjects  of  phenomena,  the 
learned  explain  them:  the  former  Icnow  nothing  of  Ihp  theory  of 
VOL.  I.  17 
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On  the  contrary,  while  Mrs.  T.  was  discoursing 
with  him  on  the  nature  of  the  Gos|)el,  he  saw  in  her 
the  power  of  it :  while  she  enlarged  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross,  he  saw  in  her  its  healing  and  comforting 
efficacy  on  the  heart  and  life :  she  spake  much  of  the 
true  vine,  while  he  recognised  the  living  branch  and 
its  fruit ;  and  beheld  with  irresistible  conviction,  in 
her  character,  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to 
godliness. 

Puzzled,  therefore,  as  this  honest  inquirer  had  been 
with  the  rough  draught  of  Christianity,  he  was- 
charmed  with  the  finished  portrait.  Her  judicious 
treatment,  elegant  manners,  and  bright  example, 
formed  both  a  contrast  and  an  antidote  to  the  rude- 
ness he  had  met  with  in  others  :  and  this  should  teach 
us  to  set  a  due  value  upon  any  talent,  natural  or  ac- 
quired, which  divine  grace  employs ;  though  we  our- 
selves happen  not  to  possess  it,  and  though  every  ta- 
lent -without  that  grace  must  be  employed  in  vain. 

But,  thus  accomplished  and  thus  assisted,  Mrs. 
Talbot,  like  the  woman  in  the  parable,  not  only  light 
ed  a  candle,  but  swept  the  house,  brought  out  this 
piece  of  sterling  value,  and,  removing  the  rust,  gave 
a  currency  to  its  worth.  Like  another  Priscilla,  she 
often  engaged  this  Apollos  at  her  house,  and  taught 
him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.  She  saw  him, 
like  the  noble  Ethiopian  going  on  his  way,  diligently 
reading  the  Scriptures ;  and,  justly  contemplating  the 
importance  of  his  station,  ran  to  join  herself  to  hi? 
chariot :  while  he,  intent  to  learn  their  true  meaning, 
stood  still  to  hear  ;  and,  having  received  the  truth  as 
God  was  pleased  to  teach  it,  he  afterward  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing. 

In  order  to  teach,  every  man  must  first  stoop  to 

vision  or  of  sentiment ;  but  this  ignorance  hinders  not  that  they  see 
and  think;  and,  though  unable  to  discourse  elaborately  on  the  pas- 
sions, they  can  feel  warmly  for  their  children,  their  friends,  and  theii 
country."  See  Mr.  JVilbcrforcc's  Practical  J'kv,  page  12?*. 
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learn  ^  and  to  learn,  perhaps,  from  a  teacher,  who, 
on  every  other  subject  besides  that  in  question,  knows 
much  less  than  himself. 

Let  the  reader  stop  here  to  remark,  what  real 
Christianity  would  do,  both  for  ministers  and  parish- 
ioners, were  they,  like  Mr.  C.  and  Mrs.  Talbot,  un- 
der its  actual  influence  :  then  let  him  contrast  it  with 
the  contrary  spirit,  observable  in  those  parishes, 
where  the  minister  and  the  people  become  at  once 
the  scorn  and  th'e  scourge  of  each  other. 

The  dawn  was  now  past,  and  the  coming  on  of  a 
bright  day  cheered  those  who  had  feared  and  mourned 
through  a  night,  which  the  death  of  their  late  pastor 
had  brought  on.  And,  as  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God,  I  am  informed,  that  it  was 
no  small  benefit  to  Mr.  C.  to  observe  the  difference 
between  the  character  of  the  pious  curate  he  had 
dismissed,  and  that  of  the  careless  one  he  had  taken 
into  his  place.  When  reasoning  upon  religious  truths 
will  not  convince  men,  God  often  in  mercy  makes 
them  hear,  and  feel  too,  by  facts. 

From  this  period,  to  the  end  of  his  course,  we  are 
to  consider  Mr.  C.  in  a  new  point  of  view;  but  if 
the  reader,  from  a  slight  acquaintance  with  this  sub- 
ject, does  not  yet  clearly  perceive  in  what  the  differ- 
ence between  the  former  and  latter  character  of  Mr. 
C.  consisted,  1  will  endeavour  more  expressly  to  in- 
form him. 

I  learn  from  his  own  declarations,  as  well  as  from 
the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  early,  that  it 
cannot  so  properly  be  affirmed  of  our  brother,  that 
he  had  taken  up  any  new  doctrines,  as  that  he  now 
held  these  old  doctrines  in  a  new  way.  Like  some 
others,  who  have  cordially  subscribed  our  truly  evan- 
gelical articles,  he  at  all  times  would  have  contended 
earnestly  for  them,  as  opposed  to  the  heresies  which 
in  one  form  or  other  have  ever  assaulted  the  Church : 
■'stiff  in  the  letter,  but  lax  in  the  design."  he  would 
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have  fought  for  the  principles,  while  he  banished  thost- 
who  preached  under  their  influence.  To  hold  thetn 
as  articles  of  the  church  was  orthodoxy  :*  to  insist 
on  their  full  meaning,  spirit,  and  tendency,  was- 
Methodism, 

But  that  SPIRIT  of  truth,  who  had  provided  further 
instruction  for  his  ear,  prepared  also  his  heart  to 
receive  it;  and  gave  him  a  more  humbling  and  heart 
aftecting  apprehension  than  he  had  before  of  the  vari- 
ous perfections  of  God — the  utter  apostacy  of  our 
fallen  nature  from  Him — the  deep  malignity  of  sin — 
the  excellency  of  that  holy  law  by  which  the  sinner  is 
condemned — the  only  method  of  justitication  through 
faith  in  a  Redeemer — and  the  regenerating  grace  o( 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  beginning  of  all  real  sanctifica- 
tion.  Thus,  like  David,  as  he  entered  the  sanctuary 
of  God,  and  contemplated  more  distinctly  the  things 
within,  his  views  of  things  without  became  more  clear. 
And  thus,  with  the  Apostle,  under  new  convictions, 
he  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood  j  but  resolved 
to  break  with  a  corrupt  world,  though,  as  we  shall 
see  by  and  by,  he  had  yet  to  encounter  another  dan- 
gerous and  unsuspected  attack  from  it.  What  is  more 
ditiicult  to  attain — he  had  now  learned,  with  the  same 
Apostle,  to  place  no  confidence  in  himself. 

While,  therefore,  our  brother  fell  down  before  his 
great  Teacher,  confessing  that,  even  in  his  religious 

*  I  cannot  help  remarking  here,  a  capital  error  in  a  modem  sorl 
of  orthodoxy.  Congregations  who  assent  to  the  doctrines  >  f  our 
church,  who  lead  virtuous  or  at  least  decent  lives,  and  who  regularly 
attend  the  stated  worship,  are  too  often  indiscriminately  addressed — 
not  only  as  true  members  of  the  Church,  but  as  members  of  Christ  ; 
interested  in  his  Atonement,  influenced  by  his  Spirit,  and  heirs  of  his 
Kingdom  ■  m  other  words,  not  only  eis  almost,  but  as  allogelher  Chi-js- 
tians.  On  the  contrary,  had  the  Scriptures  been  made  the  rule,  it 
would  have  been  found,  and  inculcated  too,  that  all  men,  however 
virtuous,  orthodox,  or  religious  in  their  way,  are  dead  in  sin,  and 
under  condemnation,  till  they  are  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  con- 
dition, renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind,  and,  renouncing  everv 
other  hope,  flee  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  them  in  Christ. 
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concerns,  he  had  "erred  and  strayed  hke  a  lost  sheep, 
and  that  there  was  no  health  in  him,"  he  rose  in  the 
church  as  a  minister  and  a  witness  of  the  things  he 
had  seen  and  heard.  He  now  more  clearly  perceived 
in  how  different  a  way  two  men  may  hold  the  same 
doctrines.  For  as,  according  to  the  old  maxim,  quic- 
quid  recipitur  ad  tnodum  i'ecipientis,  or,  as  growth 
depends  not  only  upon  the  seed,  bat  also  upon  the 
ground ;  so,  if  divine  grace  does  not  prepare  the  heart 
to  receive  divine  truths,  the  truth  itself  becomes  but 
a  barren  speculation  at  best ;  and  not  unfrequently  is 
the  knowledge  that  pulfs  a  man  up,  instead  of  hum- 
bling him  as  a  sinner  before  God,  and  disposing  him 
rightly  to  embrace  his  remedy  in  the  Gospel.  A 
man  of  this  class  may  glory  in  his  orthodoxy  ;  but  will 
thereby  only  more  deeply  deceive  himself,  and  per- 
haps others  too,  with  his  way  of  holding  evangelical 
doctrines.  Though  accurate  in  his  general  positions, 
and  exact  in  his  form  of  godliness,  he  may  remain  as 
far  from  the  power  of  it  as  the  form  in  which  a  dead 
man  is  laid  out  ditfcrs  fiom  the  feelings  and  functions 
of  a  living  one. 

Our  brother,  however,  from  his  youth,  was  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  that  last  described  :  feeling  de- 
ficiency, he  continued  to  make  serious  inquiry;  and 
he  that  reads  his  Bible  on  his  knees  shall  not  do  it  in 
vain.  His  inquiries  and  his  prayers  were  both  an- 
swered in  God's  time  and  way.  Having  long  heard 
of  his  Maker  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  he  at  length 
attained  to  such  a  view  of  his  character  as  led  him  to 
abhor  himself;  and  to  magnify  and  depend  alone  on 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Now,  in- 
stead of  giving  an  indistinct  alarm,  his  trumpet  gave 
ji  certain  sound,  and  prepared  men  for  the  battle. 
Instead  of  coming  in  so  questionable  a  shape,  that 
good  men  knew  not  how  to  speak  to  him,  even  as  a 
babe  in  Christ;  his  views  and  his  walk  became  so 
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autlieiitic,  that  they  afterward  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
fathnr. 

But  no  man,  as  has  been  observed,  can  thus  say 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  nor 
thus  proceed  in  the  light  and  power  of  the  truth,  but 
by  His  special  influence.  To  walk  forward  from  day 
to  day  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight — to  walk  through  all 
ranks  iti  life  as  the  physician  walks  through  a  hospital, 
not  to  consult  the  fancies  of  the  patients,  but  with  a 
single  aim  to  heal  their  disorders — to  determinately 
employ  no  remedy  but  the  Gospel  specific  for  break- 
ing the  hard  heart,  and  healing  the  broken  one — to 
depend  wholly  on  divine  influence  for  success — to 
speak  from  experience — to  be  willing  to  be  the 
world's  fool  for  Christ's  sake — to  expect  this — to 
steadily  plan  upon  it — to  embrace  it  as  the  highest 
honour — and  to  honour  those  that  embrace  it — this 
was  to  be  Cadogan  in  his  latter  years. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  period  of  our  bro- 
ther's life,  on  account  of  its  importance  :  and  the  rea- 
der may,  I  think,  by  this  time  perceive  (what  will  still 
more  fully  appear  in  the  course  of  the  narrative)  how 
ditferent  his  views  were  now,  from  those  under  which 
he  had  objected  to  Mr.  Hallward  ;  and  not  to  him 
only,  but,  as  I  learn  from  the  following  anecdote,  to 
others  of  like  character. 

Mr.  Baylis,  a  worthy  and  pious  man,  who  is  at  this 
time  parish  clerk  of  St.  Giles',  and  had  been  clerk  to 
Mr.  Talbot,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Cadogan,  informs  me, 
that,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Talbot,  the  Rev.  Philip 
Gurdon  (at  that  time  curate  of  Cookham,  Berks,) 
was  preaching  one  day  near  Reading,  and  was  attend- 
ed, among  others,  by  Mr.  Baylis.  The  next  day  he 
was  thus  accosted  by  our  brother,  the  new  vicar : 
"  Mr.  Bavlis,  if  you  expect  to  remain  clerk  in  my 
church,  you  must  cease  to  make  one  of  a  mob  who 
run  after  preachers  of  a  certain  description,  like  Mr. 
Gurdon."'    "  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  B..  "I  know 
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not  of  any  mob  :  a  few  of  us,  who  had  received  bene- 
fit from  Mr.  Gurdon's  ministry  in  your  church,  during 
!VIr.  Talbot's  Hfe,  were  glad  to  hear  him  preach  when 
he  came  so  near  us,  and  had  no  apprehension  of  giv- 
ing you  otTence."  "Mr.  Baylis,  I  utterly  disapprove 
of  this  step :  if  I  myself  were  to  throw  about  my 
arms,  and  make  a  great  noise,  1  could  be  popular  too." 

Mr.  C.  was  glad,  however,  afterward,  to  have  Mr. 
Gurdon's  valuable  services  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles'; 
and  better  knew  how  to  estimate,  as  well  as  to  de- 
scribe, the  expressions  of  his  zeal. 

Thus  men  will  talk,  till  they  are  further  instruc- 
ted ;  and  absurdly  resolve  all  the  faithful  and  fervent 
efforts  of  a  sound,  solid,  and  evangelical  ministei-, 
like  Mr.  Gurdon,  into  noise,  gesticulation,  or  some- 
thing worse.  Prejudice  having  jaundiced  their  minds, 
tliey  are  ready  to  believe  every  thing  but  the  truth, 
f  jike  an  old  papist  I  have  somewhere  read  of,  who 
standing  among  the  hearers  of  the  celebrated  protest- 
ant  reformer,  Junius,  crept  toward  him  with  an  anx- 
ious countenance,  and  drew  aside  his  gown.  "  What 
is  the  matter,  friend  ?"  said  Junius — "  Nothing,  noth- 
ing," replied  he — "  I  am  now  satisfied — but  /  heard 
that  y  oil  had  a  cloven  foot  J'' 

Since,  therefore,  the  illumination  of  our  brother's 
mind  (as  has  been  shown)  was  not  that  clear,  but 
rold,  apprehension  of  evangelical  truth,  in  which, 
like  the  moonshine  of  a  frosty  night,  much  may  be 
.seen,  but  nothing  grows ;  but  was,  like  the  light  of 
the  sun,  vivifying  and  expansive ;  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  (notwithstanding  all  his  former  prejudices 
against  action  and  vociferation)  if  this  child  of  the 
sun  himself,  now  cried  aloud,  lifted  up  his  voice  like  a. 
trumpet,  and  sometimes  even  smote  with  his  hand 
and  stamped  rvith  his  foot,*  while  he  warned  men  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

Should  the  reader  inquire,  why  a  vehement  sim- 
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plicity  is  so  admired  in  Demosthenes,  haranguing  on 
the  affairs  of  a  mole-hill,  and  yet  is  so  despised  in  the 
ministers  of  God,  while  treating  on  life  and  death 
eternal — or  why  men  of  taste  term  it  a  noble  enthu- 
siasm, if  it  be  directed  to  politics,  painting,  or  fid- 
dling ;  but  call  it  wretched  or  despicable,  if  it  respect 
the  service  of  God — the  answer  is  easy.  The  mole- 
hill is  the  pismire's  world.  Here  he  tugs,  and 
sweats,  and  swears  too,  that  the  ant  who  creeps  to 
the  top  has  a  noble  ambition.  And  thus  it  is  with  the 
best  of  us,  till  He,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shiiir 
out  of  darkness,  shines  into  our  hearts,  and  enables 
us  practically  to  measure  all  things  by  that  stand- 
ard of  truth  which  He  hiith  set  up  in  his  word. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  even  wise  men  cease  to 
dote,  like  children  on  their  toys,  while  things  of  in- 
finite moment  are  slighted.  When  I  was  a  child,  J 
spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  (or 
reasoned)  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put 
away  childish  things. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  naturally  expect  thai 
Mr.  C.  would  be  desirous  of  avowing  the  revolu- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  his  mind  to  his  former 
curate ;  and,  in  order  to  be  correct,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hallward  for  particular  information.  I  had  deter- 
mined that  nothing  should  be  published  that  was  not 
first  perused  and  aporoved  by  him,  as  one  most  ca- 
pable of  correcting  any  mistake.  I  shall  here  insert 
part  of  his  reply  to  me.  and  afterward  the  letter  sent 
from  Mr.  C.  to  him  : 

"Mr.  Cadogan  dismissed  me;  but  it  was,  as  he 
always  behaved  to  me,  like  a  gentleman.  And, 
indeed,  he  knew  not  how  to  behave  to  any  body 
otherwise. 

"  All  circumstances  considered,  I  never  could 
wonder  at  that  dismission  ;  nor  did  I  ever  feel  a  wish 
to  reproach  him  with  it:  though  he  afterward 
severely  reproached   himself.    Nor  could  I  allon 
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of  any  thing  to  pass  under  my  eye  to  the  public 
that  bore  too  hardly  upon  him  on  this  account;  as 
1  really  believe  he  was  even  then  a  sincere  inquirier 
after  truth — that  (like  St.  Paul)  he  verily  thought 
he  ought  to  do  what  he  did ;  and  that  he  acted  ac- 
cording to  the  light  he  then  had.  And,  further,  I 
believe  that  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  prejudice 
his  mind  :  and  that  a  variety  of  slanderous  reports 
had  been  carried  to  him  by  persons  to  whose  senti- 
ments and  character  he  then  paid  the  greatest  respect. 
All  which,  and  much  more  of  a  similar  kind,  that 
might  be  added,  may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of 
his  conduct." 

MR.    CADOGAN   TO    MR.  HALLWARD. 

Reading,  Sept.  3,  1780. 

''dear  sir: 

"  I  FEEL  myself  somewhat  comforted,  amidst  many 
pangs  of  a  wounded  spirit,  in  being  able  to  make 
the  best  reparation  I  can  for  a  former  injury,  in 
having  deprived  you  of  the  curacy  of  St.  Giles', 
Reading,  by  now  offering  you  the  same  curacy 
again.  Mr.  S.  leaves  me  at  Michaelmas  ;  and  I 
assure  you,  sir,  it  has  long  been  my  intention,  when- 
ever I  could  settle  matters  with  him,  to  make  you 
the  offer  of  succeeding  him.  I  can  do  very  well  till 
Christmas  without  an  assistant;  but  after  Christmas 
I  must  be  at  Chelsea.  If  it  \\\\\  not  suit  you  to 
come  yourself,  (which  I  most  ardently  wish)  I  would 
prefer  your  recommendation,  should  you  know  of 
any  person  to  whom  you  think  such  a  thing  tnight 
be  eligible.  I  suppose  you  will  have  no  objection 
to  a  lecture,  and  to  an  alteration  which  I  propose  in 
the  Sunday's  duty,  viz :  to  have  evening  service  on 
that  day  also  ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  at  three,  to  have 
prayers  read,  and  the  children  chatechised  ;  when,  if 
we  are  both  here,  we  might  take  an  opportunity  of 
expounding  the  catechism.  I  am  persuaded  that  this, 
though  we  should  have  to  read  prayers  three  times 
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a  day,  would  be  easier  to  ourselves,  and  better  for 
our  hearers,  than  preaching  immediately  after  din- 
ner, when  both  preacher  and  hearer  are  generally 
heavy.  But,  I  dare  say,  we  shall  not  dispute  about 
labouring  in  the  vineyard  of  that  gracious  Master 
whom  we  serve  :  and  that  it  will  be  easy  at  any  time 
to  get  such  assistance,  whether  1  am  here  or  not,  as 
will  make  the  duty  perfectly  easy.  But  Christh 
grace  is  sufficient — and  we  have  the  testimony  of  one 
who  knew  it,  /  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
strengthening  me. 

I  should  be  obliged  to  you  for  an  answer  as  sooa 
as  convenient,  as  you  may  be  sure  1  shall  make  no 
other  application  till  1  have  heard  from  you.  I  com- 
mend myself  to  your  pity  and  prayers,  of  both 
which  I  stand  in  great  need ;  and  hope  you  will 
believe  me,  though  once  a  blasphemer,  persecutor, 
and  injurious,  to  be 

"Your's  most  faithfully 

"  And  affectionately  in  Christ  Jesus, 

"W.  B.  Cadogan." 
Though  Mr.  Hallward  could  not  accept  the  curacy, 
being  presented  by  Mr.  Gurdon  to  the  living  he  now 
holds ;  yet  he  readily  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  Reading:  where,  like  another  Barnabas, 
when  he  came,  and  had  seen  the  grace  of  God,  he  was 
glad;  and  exhorted  them  all,  that  with  purpose  of 
heart  they  would  cleave  unto  the  Lord,  who  had  done 
such  great  things  for  them.  I  scarcely  need  to  add, 
that  this  visit,  which  was  continued  for  several  months, 
was  highly  pleasant  and  profitable  both  to  Mr.  C.  and 
his  people. 

But  the  reader  may  wish  to  ask,  how  Mr.  C.  could 
speak  of  his  former  character  in  such  severe  terms  as 
these,  considering  that  he  had  been  both  a  religious 
and  zealous  minister  according  to  the  light  he  then 
had  :  I  answer,  this  will  not  be  fully  understood  but 
hy  those  who  have  felt,  as  he  no7u  did.  how  gradually 
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the  mind  becomes  enlightened  ;  and  how  much  enmity 
may  exist  in  the  heart  against  the  humbling  spirit  of 
real  Christianity  and  its  ministers,  while  an  orthodox 
system  has  full  possession  of  the  head,  and  zeal  and 
devotion  mark  the  steps.  All  this  he  now  fully 
imderstood,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  confess,  like 
the  Apostle,  whose  strong  expressions  he  here 
adopted. 

And  this  too  his  new  character  proved  and  illus- 
trated ;  for  he  himself  was  now  treated  by  his  former 
friends  as  he  had  once  treated  Mr.  Hallward.  The 
Pharisaical  can  join  with  the  profane  when  the  minis- 
ter of  vital  religion  is  to  be  discountenanced.  But 
<hc  Rubicon  was  now  passed  ; 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd, 

Unshaken,  unsedue'd,  unterrify'd, 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ; 

Nor  number,  nor  example  with  him  wrouajht 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind. 

Though  single.    From  amidst  them  forth  he  pass'd, 

I.ong  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustain'd 

Superior—   mii-tojt. 

How  detcrmincitcly  he  thus  passed,  will  further  ap- 
pear from  part  of  a  conversation  which  he  had  with 
a  noble  lord  ;  and  which  a  friend  of  unquestionable 
veracity  has  favoured  me  with,  as  occurring  about 
this  period.  From  his  letter  I  transcribe  what 
follows : 

"  What,"  said  my  lord,  "  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  You 
have  made,  or  rather  marred,  your  fortune,  indeed — 
all  hopes  of  preferment  are  quite  gone."  A  stall,  I 
believe,  at  Westminster  was  promised  Mr.  C.  and 
just  then  given  to  another,  to  which  my  lord  was  sup- 
posed to  allude ;  and  it  was  well  known  to  both  on 
what  account  Mr.  C.  was  passed  by.  Mr.  C.  replied, 
"  I  am  endeavouring,  my  lord,  to  gain  preferment  in 
another  world,  where  no  one  fails  who  attempts  it. 
All  worldly  preferment  is  uncertain  :  we  cannot  hold 
it  long,  nor  secure  it  one  hour — I  will  (hcrefore  en- 
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deavour  to  secure  a  treasure  where  no  moth  corrupts, 
and  where  no  thief  can  steal." 

"  As  to  that  world,"  replied  my  lord,  "  I  know  no 
more  about  it  than  others  who  never  were  there." 
Mr.  C.  answered,  "  /  never  saw  it,  my  lord  :  I  know 
likewise  but  little  about  it ;  but  my  Bible  tells  me. 
that  there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God:  I 
beheve  that  book  to  be  divine — its  evidence  appears 
to  me  irresistible — 1  am  determined,  therefore,  to 
stake  my  fortune  upon  what  God  has  promised  in  his 
word ;  and  the  day  will  soon  arrive  that  will  deter- 
mine who  is  right."  "  Well,"  said  my  lord,  "  you 
must  enjoy  your  own  opinion,  andyoa^  for  it."  "  With 
all  my  heart,"  replied  Mr.  C.  "  I  have  a  faithful  God 
to  go  to,  and  am  not  afraid  to  trust  him  ;  nor  shall  I 
want  preferment  while  1  can  commit  all  that  concerns 
me  to  Him.  I  sometimes,  my  lord,  get  a  glimpse  of 
that  world  above,  which  makes  all  I  see  in  this  ^oor 
indeed.''''  Here  both  were  silent:  and  his  lordship 
seeming  disposed  to  move,  Mr.  C.  therefore  retired. 

My  friend  adds,  "  I  can  answer  for  having  given 
you  the  conversation  verbatim,  or  nearly  so." 

Speaking  of  him  as  disinterested,  1  ought,  perhaps, 
in  point  of  time,  to  have  mentioned  before,  that  the 
late  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  when  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  made  him  an  offer  to  take  him  as  his 
chaplain  ;  and  intimated  his  design  of  giving  him  the 
first  bishoprick  that  fell  during  his  administration. 
The  proposal,  however,  did  not  attract  his  attention. 
His  grand  object  was  to  make  full  proof  of  his  minis- 
try in  the  station  where  Providence  had  placed  him, 
till  the  same  Providence  convinced  him  it  became 
his  duty  to  remove :  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  had 
not  even  the  desire  of  being  more  or  other  than  he 
was,  excepting  as  he  saw  the  will  of  God  in  it. 
Truly  they  that  say  such  things,  and  in  such  a  way,  de- 
clare plainly  that  they  seek  a  country. 

But  the  best  of  men,  as  has  often  been  observed. 
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are  but  men  at  the  best :  and  if  it  were  only  to  keep 
them  humble,  they  must  be  continually  made  to  feel 
(heir  weakness,  and  their  absolute  depcndance  upon 
the  grace  by  which  they  stand.  They  must  also  be 
taught  to  know  the  world  much  more  deeply  than 
those  who  make  it  their  grand  study;  and  to  habitu- 
ally regard  it  as  enchanted  ground,  on  which  a  good 
man  will  fear  to  wander  without  a  special  call.  This 
was  now  to  make  a  part  of  Mr.  C's  experience :  so 
true  is  the  maxim,  "■  that  prayer,  meditation,  and 
temptation,  make  a  divine."  His  letter  to  Mr.  New- 
ton, on  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  is  such  a  picture 
of  an  humble  and  ingenuous  heart,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear transcribing  a  part  of  it  here  : 

"  To  think  that  /  should  ever  be  led  to  heavenly 
pursuits,  is  marvellous  :  to  think  that  I  should  be  kept 
in  them,  is  more  so.  I  cannot  say,  like  you,  that  I 
have  been  preserved  from  blots  in  my  outward  pro- 
fession :  it  was  but  last  year,  after  having  escaped  the 
pollutions  of  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  I  had  well 
nigh  been  entangled  therein,  and  overcome.  I  was 
enticed  from  the  care  of  souls  into  Suffolk,  with  my 
worldly  friends ;  got  into  their  habits — entered  into 
their  spirit — and  found  how  timely  it  was  said  of  the 
faithful,  that  if  they  had  been  mindful  of  that  country 
from  whence  they  came,  they  might  have  had  opportu- 
nity to  have  returned.  I  was  received,  caressed,  and 
(  may  say,  that  I  had  almost  been  even  as  they  :  my 
treadings  had  well  nigh  slipped. 

"  But  (marvellous  to  tell)  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  held 
me  up !  Or  rather,  by  a  severe  lit  of  illness.  He 
brought  me  down,  even  to  death's  door.  I  call- 
ed mine  own  ways,  to  remembrance:  I  felt  the  va- 
nity of  worldly  confidences,  and  the  wretchedness 
of  those  who  have  not  Christ  to  trust  in ;  and,  O 
how  bitterly  do  we  weep,  when  Jesus,  whom  we  have 
denied,  looketh  on  us  again .'    Oh  the  agonizing  look 
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of  Him  whom  we  have  pierced!  It  causeth  mourn- 
ing as  for  an  only  son,  and  bitterness  as  for  a  first- 
born :  so  that  I  here  stand  a  second  Judas,  almost — 
and  yet  alive,  to  adore  (he  long-suffering  of  God,  and 
enabled,  I  hope,  to  count  it  salvation." 

Mr.  C's  ministry  had  now  become  so  interesting  at 
Reading,  that  his  church  could  not  contain  the  multi- 
tude which  attended  it.  He,  therefore,  proposed  at  a 
vestry  the  taking  down,  and  that  entirely  at  his  oivn 
charge,  an  irregular  and  decayed  part  of  the  church, 
and  rebuilding  it  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  opposite 
aisle,  and  to  afford  much  additional  room.  It  was 
objected,  that,  after  his  defth,  the  additional  room 
might  not  be  wanted,  (too  sadly  verified,  I  hear,)  and 
that  the  addition  would  increase  the  expense  of  future 
repairs.  He  then  nobly  proposed,  that  he  would  not 
only  clear  the  parish  of  all  expense  attending  the 
alteration  in  the  first  instance,  but  secure  an  annual 
sum  from  his  own  property,  adequate  to  keeping  it  in 
repair:  but  all  in  vain.  Man,  whether  at  Chelsea  or 
at  Reading,  can  more  easily  be  made  acquainted  with 
any  part  of  his  interest,  than  that  which  relates  to 
his  soul. 

This  want  of  room,  however,  was  much  remedied 
by  his  erecting  a  very  large  gallery,  which  went 
nearly  round  the  church;  for  the  whole  expense  of 
which  he  made  himself  accountable,  though  after- 
ward it  was  chiefly  defrayed  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription. Mr.  Marsh  writes  me  word,  that  "  the 
gallery  was  erected  in  the  year  1784  ;  but  in  the  year 
1789  the  congregation  w^as  so  increased,  that  the 
church,  with  its  additional  gallery,  was  found  insuffi- 
cient to  contain  it:  application  was  therefore  made 
for  a  further  enlargement,  the  expense  of  which  Mr, 
C.  undertook  to  defray ;  but  the  vestry  refused  to 
admit  it." 

We  now  come  to  view  Mr.  C.  as  entering  into  a 
new  relation.    And  it  should  be  remarked,  to  his 
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honour,  that  he  was  remarkably  chaste,  eveu  to  re- 
serve, in  his  habits  with  the  female  sex.  He  had. 
liowcver,  formed  an  early  attachment  to  a  beautiful 
and  accomplished  lady  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pei- 
suasion.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  he  spared  no 
pains  to  convince  her  of  the  errors  of  her  church; 
and,  as  she  is  said  to  have  regarded  him  with  equal 
partiality',  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  pains 
he  took  would  have  met  with  some  success.  But  as 
they  did  not,  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  an  affection  of 
several  years  continuance  to  his  conscience,  and  to 
his  usefulness :  and.  as  she  felt  herself  under  similar 
obligations,  they  agreed  upon  the  expediency  of  there 
being  no  other  union  between  them  excepting  that 
which  was  founded  on  the  highest  esteem  and  purest 
friendship  ;  and  this  was  continued  uninterruptedly 
hetween  them  until  his  death. 

In  December,  1782,  Mr.  C.  married  the  widow  of 
Captain  Bradshaw,  of  the  78th  regiment,  private 
secretary  and  aid-de-camp  to  General  Vaughan,  who 
was  then  commander-in-chief  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 
Her  father  was  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.  of  Ballagan, 
in  Scotland.  The  sentiments  with  which  they  came 
together,  and  the  happiness  they  afterward  enjoyed, 
may,  in  part,  be  collected  from  various  expressions  in 
the  letters  written  to  herself  and  others,  and  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  of  his  Discourses. 

From  this  time,  to  his  death,*  little  more  can  be 
marked  (and  what  could  be  marked  better?)  than  a 
steady,  determined,  and  uniform  course  of  laborious 
attention  to  the  charge  committed  to  him.  God,  who 
had  given  him  grace  to  make  so  good  a  confession  be- 
fore many  witnesses,  honoured  his  testimony  to  the 
awakening  and  establishing  of  a  great  number  ;  many 
of  whom  are  now  living,  and  many  have  died  seals  of 
his  ministry,  and  lively  evidences  of  the  power  of 
the  word  and  Spirit  of  his  God.  A  course  in  which, 
to  copy  the  woids  of  his  and  my  very  amiable  friend. 
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Mr.  Pentycross,  "  we  may  admire  the  beautiful  regu- 
larity of  his  conduct,  and  strict  improvement  of  his 
time — rising  constantly,  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
at  six  in  the  morning;  and,  excepting  his  attendance 
at  breakfast  and  family  prayer,  continuing  always  in 
his  study  till  twelve — then  riding  about  two  hours, 
and  visiting  that  part  of  his  flock  which  was  at  a  dis- 
tance— in  the  afternoon  he  visited  the  sick  and  dis- 
tressed in  the  town,  and  on  Sundays  the  Sunda} 
schools,  notwithstanding  his  three  public  services." 

To  this  may  be  added,  his  regularly  preaching  a 
weekly  lecture  in  his  church;  and  his  admitting  such 
of  his  hearers  as  had  not  the  opportunity  at  home  to 
join  his  evening  family  worship.  Here,  indeed,  1  have 
observed  him  to  be  particularly  edifying.  The  short 
remarks  he  was  used  to  make  upon  the  portion  of 
Scripture  he  had  read  were  luminous  and  affecting : 
and  the  spirit  of  prayer  in  which  he  afterwards  join- 
ed, was  such  as  every  true  minister  would  earnestly 
aspire  after,  but  few  can  hope  to  attain. 

"The  beautiful  regularity"  of  which  Mr.  P.  speaks, 
had,  indeed,  so  entered  into  all  his  habits,  that,  lat- 
terly, on  taking  a  step,  he  seemed  to  keep  distinctly 
in  sight  each  part  of  that  maxim  of  propriety.  An 
liceat.  an  deceat,  an  expediat.  Some  zealous  people, 
however,  of  a  more  sanguine  and  eccentric  turn  than 
himself,  hastily  objected,  it  seems,  to  his  claiming  that 
right  of  private  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his  steps, 
which  they,  on  every  occasion,  claimed  for  their  own. 
I  put  down  what  follows  for  their  use  ;  as  well  as  for 
the  use  of  those,  whose  irresolution  suffers  them  to  be 
reproached  into  measures,  which  they  cannot  fully 
approve. 

Mr.  C.  one  day  complained  to  me,  that,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  his  ministry,  he  had  to  contend  with 
some,  whom,  in  other  respects,  he  highly  esteemed  : 
but  who,  in  forming  their  various  schemes  for  the 
promotion  of  religion,  (improper  here  to  particu- 
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larize)  had  pointed  out  to  hirn  the  part  which  he, 
as  a  minister  of  Christ,  was  bound  to  take  in  them ; 
and  who  had  not  only  been  offended  at  his  sometimes 
l  efusing  to  concur,  but  also  had  passed  illiberal  reflec- 
tions upon  such  refusals.  I  heartily  wished  them 
success,"  said  he,  "  in  their  way  of  doing  good  ;  but, 
on  such  occasions,  what  it  is  expedient  for  me  to  do,  I 
think  I  ought  to  be  supposed  best  to  know — at  least 
some  credit  should  be  given  as  to  the  principle  upon 
which  I  act."  His  manner  of  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject plainly  indicated,  that,  though  his  mind  was  fully 
made  up  as  to  resisting  such  imposed  obligations,  it 
was  also  considerably  hurt  by  the  incautious  expres- 
sions, which  had  been  dropped  in  urging  them. 

To  suspect  unworthy  motives,  or  even  a  defi- 
ciency of  right  motive,  in  a  man  of  sound  character, 
because  we  cannot  account  for  a  particular  step 
in  his  conduct,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  make 
a  great  mistake;  but,  to  suspect  a  man  who  has 
already  made  sacrifices  to  conscience  that  \ery 
few  indeed  ever  have  it  in  their  power  to  make, 
was  a  still  greater  mistake,  and  which  I  hope 
none  who  knew  him  could  commit.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  remark  here,  that  nothing 
can  more  effectually  frustrate  the  grand  project 
(which  we  all  ought  to  have  at  heart)  of  reform- 
ing the  world,  than  that  the  very  men  who,  in  their 
different  stations,  should  be  aiming  at  this  only, 
should  ever  be  found  suspecting  and  traducing 
each  other.  What  should  we  think  of  soldiers, 
who,  when  one  corps  was  stationed  for  the  de- 
fence of  a  particular  town,  and  another  sent  out 
to  attack  a  post  or  to  scour  the  country,  instead 
of  attending  to  their  distinct  appointments,  should 
he  engaged  in  weakening  and  betraying  one  ano- 
ther, and  thereby  the  cause  itself,  into  the  hand  of 
the  common  enemy  ? 

But   it  is    the  common    enemv.   that  has  a 
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chief  hand  in  these  divisions  of  heart ;  and  which 
those,  who  are  really  intent  on  the  success  oi' 
the  common  cause,  should  reprobate  and  watch 
against  as  one  of  his  deepest  devices.  Right 
views  of  this  subject  will  be  greatly  promoted 
by  a  close  attention  to  that  masterly  discussion 
of  it,  1  Cor.  xii :  where  the  fixed  distinction  and 
office,  as  well  as  the  mutual  dependance  of 
the  different  members  of  the  same  body,  are 
pointed  out.  The  truth  is,  God  hath  set  the  mem- 
bers, every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath 
pleased  him ;  and  that,  in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  schism  in  the  body :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  no  less  clear  that  Satan  will  set  them  at  vari- 
ance, if  he  can. 

Would  to  God,  therefore,  that,  after  we  have 
sufficiently  studied  this  subject  in  the  chapter 
above-mentioned,  we  might  proceed  (as  we  arc 
all  under  prejudices  of  one  sort  or  other)  to  the 
chapter  which  follows  it ;  and  there  learn  a  more 
excellent  way  in  that  Charity,  which  is  "  the 
very  bond  of  peace,  and  of  all  virtues ;"  which 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  <^c, ;  and  whose  holy 
flame  burns  up  the  briars  and  thorns  of  those  evil 
eurmisings  and  perverse  disputings,  which,  even 
among  good  men,  have  long  kept  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ  bleeding. 

It  was  not,  however,  at  Reading  and  Chelsea  only 
that  the  benefit  of  Mr.  C.'s  ministry  was  felt :  he  was 
ready,  at  all  opportunities,  to  stand  up  for  public 
charities  at  their  collection  sermons,  and  to  assist  such 
of  his  brethren  as  knew  how  to  value  his  services. 

Mrs.  Cadogan  having  but  very  tender  health,  he 
endeavoured  to  procure  her  relief  by  travelling ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  the  year  1785,  he  made  a  tour  into 
Wales;  in  1 786,  another  into  Scotland ;  and,  in  1788. 
a  third  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  looking  over  his  papers,  I  found  a  short  journa 
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which  he  kept  during  each  of  these  tours.  It  con- 
tains, indeed,  little  more  than  the  different  stages,  and 
some  notice  of  those  objects  which  strike  every  tra- 
veller, with  here  and  there  a  remark :  the  few  re- 
marks, however,  which  he  makes  plainly  show, 

1.  His  fixed  design  of  seeking,  wherever  he  came, 
opportunities  for  usefulness  :  accordingly,  when  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  he  preached  constantly  at  one  or 
other  of  the  churches,  but  principally  at  Cowes  ;  and. 
us  often  as  he  could,  in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

2.  His  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England ;  as 
appears  from  the  following  expressions  found  in  his 
Scotch  tour:  "August  12,  went  to  the  Kirk  to  hear 
their  preaching  before  the  sacrament :  but  heard  or 
saw  nothing  which  did  not  make  me  thankful  for  the 
Church  of  England;  so  much  preferable  to  that  ol 
Scotland  in  the  frequency  of  her  communion,  and  in 
her  mode  of  administering  it."  Again,  "  August  20. 
The  High  Church"  of  Glasgow,  "is  the  finest  piece 
of  antiquity  I  have  almost  ever  seen :  it  is  a  noble 
cathedral.    O  that  episcopacy  was  established  in  it!" 

3.  His  resolution  not  only  to  preach,  but  to  take 
up  the  cross  on  every  occasion.  I  could  mention 
from  his  Welsh  tour  a  deplorable  instance  or  two  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  if  nothing  worse,  in  the  op- 
position he  met  with;  but  I  will  not  render  erz/yb;- 
evil  by  inserting  names  or  particulars :  his  own  re- 
marks, however,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  ought  to 
appear.    "Tidings  were  brought  of  my  sermon,  and 

I  was  forbid  to  preach  any  more  in  but 

I  felt  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  the  Apostles  when 
they  departed  from  the  presence  of  a  similar  council ; 
rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
shame  for  the  name  of  Jesus." 

To  this  remark  of  his,  I  will  add  another  or  two  of 
my  own.  First,  for  the  use  of  ministers  less  eminent 
than  Mr.  C,  who  are  depressed  by  the  frowns  of  the 
world.    Marvel  not,  my  brethren,  if  the  xcorld  hate 
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you.  You  may  observe,  that  neither  the  man  of  high 
rank,  nor  the  high  churchman — neither  the  finished 
scholar,  nor  the  disinterested  labourer,  could  excuse 
the  faithful  witness ;  nor  procure  that  reception  of  hit' 
testimony,  which  is  refused  to  yours.  Real  Chris- 
tianity must  expect  often  to  wander  as  an  unacknowledg- 
ed stranger,  even  in  Christendom  :  and,  though  it  has 
condescendingly  courted  the  attention  of  mankind  by 
various  modes  of  address,  if,  by  any  means,  it  might 
ccin  some ;  yet  we  see  plainly,  it  has  piped  to  them, 
and  they  have  not  danced;  it  has  mourned,  and  they 
have  not  wept. 

Next,  I  shall  repel  that  gross  imposition,  which,  in 
protesting  against  such  witnesses,  catches  up  a  vulgar 
term  of  reproach,  and  collects  a  stale  list  of  acknow- 
ledged abuses — for  what  ?  to  show  that  the  best  things 
may  be  misnamed  and  abused?  No:  but  to  misname 
and  abuse  the  best  things.  What  is  this  but  the  very 
imposition  played  off  by  infidels  against  Christianity 
itself?  What  is  this,  but  that  other  farce  played  oil' 
by  the  Church  of  Rome?  "  We  will  have  no  new 
lights,"  say  they  :  Right ;  if  the  light  be  really  new  : 
but  we  apprehend  your  meaning — it  is  that  you  will 
have  no  light  at  all. 

Still,  truth  will  speak  for  itself;  and  it  often  extorts 
a  reverence  where  it  fails  to  generate  an  affection. 
There  was  an  evident  integrity  in  Mr.  C.  which  gave 
weight  and  meaning  to  his  religious  habits  and  con- 
versation ;  and  made  that  appear  natural  and  re- 
spectable in  him,  which,  in  less  authentic  characters, 
would  have  appeared  fanatical  or  suspicious.  1  will 
give  the  reader  a  few  instances,  illustrative  both  of 
his  character  and  manner. 

A  musical  amateur  of  eminence,  who  had  often 
observed  Mr.  C's  inattention  to  his  performances, 
said  to  him  one  day,  "Come,  I  am  determined  to 
make  you  feel  the  force  of  music — pay  particular  at- 
tention to  this  piece."    It  was  played.    "  W ell,  what 
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do  you  say  now?"  "Why,  just  what  I  said  before.'* 
"  What !  can  you  hear  this  and  not  be  charmed  ? 
Weil!  I  am  quite  surprised  at  your  insensibility — 
Hliere  are  your  ears?''''  "Bear  with  me,  my  lord," 
replied  Mr.  C,  "since  /  too  have  had  my  surprise — 
I  have  often  from  the  pulpit  set  before  you  the  most 
striking  and  afl'ecting  truths — I  have  sounded  notes 
that  have  raised  the  dead — I  have  said,  'Surely,  he 
will  feel  now' — but  you  never  seemed  charmed  with 
my  music,  though  infinitely  more  interesting  than 
your's — /  too  have  been  ready  to  say  with  astonish- 
ment— Where  are  his  ears 

I  do  not  believe  a  spark  of  affectation  was  suspected 
in  the  reply  he  made  to  a  pious  lady  whom  he  visited. 
She  was  making  many  inquiries  and  remarks  relating 
to  his  birth,  family,  and  connections  :  "  My  dear  ma- 
dam," said  he,  "  I  wonder  you  can  spend  so  much 
time  upon  so  poor  a  subject!  I  called  to  converse 
with  you  upon  the  things  of  eternity." 

What,  however,  affords  stronger  proof  that  this 
neglect  of  his  rank  was  genuine,  and  arose  from  his 
hold  of  grander  objects,  is,  that  he  not  only,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  turned  from  the  subject;  but,  as  has 
been  remarked  by  many  of  his  intimate  friends  as 
well  as  by  myself,  he  never  introduced  it. 

I  believe  the  late  learned  bishop  of  London,  Dr. 
Lowth,  upon  whom  Mr.  C.  used  frequently  to  call, 
did  not  question  the  sincerity  of  his  declaration  on 
the  following  occasion.  The  Bishop  had  been  long 
confined  with  the  gout,  and  said,  as  he  sat  in  pain, 
"Ah,  Mr.  Cadogan,  see  what  a  poor  thing  it  is  to  be 
a  bishop  of  London."  "  Truly,  my  lord,"  replied 
Mr.  C.  "  I  always  thought  it  was  a  very  poor  thing  to 
be  a  bishop  of  London,  if  a  man  possessed  nothing 
better."  It  may  be  remarked,  that  such  a  reply  came 
with  a  better  grace,  as  it  came  from  one  who  in  all 
probability  might  have  obtained  a  bishoprick,  had  he 
made  it  his  object. 
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It  was  to  the  same  prelate  that  he  mentioned  the 
difliculty  he  found  in  the  usual  mode  of  administering 
the  sacrament;  the  number  of  his  communicants  had 
so  greatly  increased,  that  if  he  pronounced  the  pre- 
scribed words  to  each  of  them,  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired, not  only  produced  weariness,  but  many  could 
not  return  to  the  afternoon  service.  He  therefore 
proposed  to  the  bishop  administering  the  elements  to 
more  than  one  at  a  time,  which  the  bishop,  under 
such  circumstances,  judged  proper. 

His  conversation,  indeed,  was  seldom  without 
protit ;  not  only  as  to  his  choice  of  the  subject,  but 
as  to  the  concise  and  pithy  mode  of  his  expression. 

A  curate  of  Mr.  C's  has  honourably  recorded  an 
instance  both  of  his  benevolence  and  manner.  In 
the  year  1785,  this  gentleman  was  afflicted  with  a 
nervous  fever,  which  brought  considerable  trouble 
and  expense  to  his  vicar  in  supplying  his  church. 
During  his  illness,  besides  the  tenderness  and  sympa- 
thy with  which  he  was  treated  in  other  respects,  he 
continued  to  receive  his  full  salary.  To  use  his  own 
words,  "'another  quarter  was  ended  with  still  less 
service  done  than  the  former.  The  like  beneficence 
was  exercised."  The  curate,  confounded  at  such  re- 
peated and  uninterrupted  generosity,  exclaimed — 

Dear  sir,  I  have  no  demand  upon  you  for  this  sum 
of  money — I  cannot  receive  it — I  nave  only  done 
duty  for  a  few  weeks,  and  how  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense have  I  put  you  to  by  my  illness!"  With  a 
tender  smile,  and  a  noble  dignity  of  spirit,  becoming 
liis  natural  and  spiritual  birth,  Mr.  C.  replied — 
•■  Take  that  which  is  thine  own :  did  I  not  agree  with 
thee  for  a  penny  Z" 

From  a  letter  which  I  lately  received  from  anothei 
of  his  friends,  I  extract  one  more  instance :  "  After 
my  being  ordained  deacon,  and  returning  from  Oxford 
through  Reading,  I  called  on  Mr.  C.    '  So,  Mr.  W — 
ftaid  our  friend,  ''you  are  in  orders.'    '  Yes,  sir.  and  I 
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am  frequently  distressed,  lest  I  should  not  discharge 
my  office  aright.'  '  You  have,  sir,'  replied  he,  '  but 
one  thing  to  do :  exalt  Jesus,  and  the  promise  is,  /,  ?/ 
I  he  lifted  up.  7oill  draiu  all  men  tinto  me.'  The  im- 
pression which  it  made  on  my  mind  was  not  tran- 
sient :  I  frequently  now,  (as  I  have  repeatedly  done 
in  the  course  of  my  ministry)  recollect  the  hint  with 
profit." 

There  are  some  people,  who  speak  well  upon  reli- 
gion ;  but  one  feels  a  wish,  that  they  would  talk  on 
any  other  subject.  We  can  only  reply,  "  True — it  is 
>o — you  are  right" — but  all  the  time  we  have  reason 
to  fear  that  they  themselves  are  wrong.  Like  the 
serpent,  who,  the  fabulist  tells  us,  came  among  other 
creatures  to  .lupiler  on  his  wedding-day  with  a  pre- 
sent, and  brought  a  rose  in  his  mouth,  we  are  ready  to 
reply,  with  Jupiter,  "  The  thing  itself  is  acceptable, 
but  not  the  presenter." 

The  conversation,  however,  of  our  brother  was  a 
rose  which  grew  from  the  root  that  was  in  him  ;  and 
diffused  a  fragrance,  appropriate  and  distinguishing, 
as  it  flourished  amidst  surrounding  thorns. 

For  all.  it  seems,  zvho  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus, 
-hall  suffer  persecution,  in  one  form  of  it  or  other. 
A  few,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  worth,  sent  him,  not 
only  unkind,  but  abusive  letters;  and  returned,  in 
various  ways,  evil  for  his  good  will:  Mrs.  Cadogan 
thought  he  should  resent  some  of  these  things,  lest 
too  great  meekness  should  invite  m.ore.  It  was  natu- 
ral for  any  woman  of  feeling,  united  to  such  a  man, 
and  to  such  a  minister,  to  think  the  same.  She  in- 
forms me,  however,  that  he  always  replied,  "  W e  must 
show  these  people  a  more  excellent  way — we  must 
overcome  evil  with  good — we  must  pray  for  them  as 
Christ  did,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  As  he 
was  riding  with  her  the  day  after  he  had  received  one 
if  these  insults,  he  met  the  man  who  had  sent  it ; 
Mid  stopped  the  chaise  to  shake  hands  with  him  in  the 
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most  conciliatory  manner.  When  he  was  told  that 
one  had  threatened  to  insult  him  if  he  even  entered 
his  doors,  he  went  in  the  most  friendly  way  to  his 
house  ;  at  once  surprising  and  disarming  the  heart  of 
the  owner. 

From  Mr.  C.'s  attorney,  at  Reading,  I  learn,  that  a 
person,  calling  himself  a  quaker,  had  from  the  year 
1784  to  1790,  resolved  to  put  Mr.  C.  to  the  unplea- 
sant necessity  of  enforcing  payment  of  his  tythes  by 
legal  process.  To  render  the  expenses  ,as  light  as 
possible,  Mr.  C.  not  only  chose  to  proceed  on  the 
mildest  statute,  but  forbore  proceeding  for  several 
years,  though  insulted  and  abused  by  his  debtor.  A 
considerable  sum,  however,  becoming  due,  a  warrant 
of  distress  was  about  to  be  issued  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing a  letter  had  been  written  by  this  pretended  quaker, 
stating,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  h\s  religion  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  a  hireling  minister  ;  and 
adding,  that  he  was  willing  to  undergo  whatever  a 
pretended  zealot  might  be  permitted  to  inflict;  yet 
Mr.  C.  on  the  solicitation  of  a  friend  of  this  man,  not 
only  stayed  the  execution  of  the  warrant  of  seizure, 
but  absolutely  forgave  the  whole  of  the  debt. 

About  the  year  1  790,  Mr.  C.  was  to  undergo  a  trial 
of  another  sort.  An  Antinomian  preacher  attempted 
at  Reading  to  disseminate  his  pernicious  principles : 
of  whom  I  shall  take  more  notice  than,  perhaps,  such 
characters  deserve,  in  order  to  place  Mr.  C.  as  an 
example  before  the  eyes  of  young  ministers ;  espe- 
cially such,  as  may  have  to  encounter  difficulties  of 
the  like  kind. 

To  be  intelligible  to  every  reader,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary first  to  observe,  that  Antinomianism  is  an  error, 
which  sets  up  the  grace  of  God  in  opposition  to  his 
government ;  accordingly,  it  makes  light  of  the  evil 
of  sin — the  necessity  of  repentance — and  the  evi- 
dence and  excellence  of  holiness ;  and  all  this  upon 
the  specious  pretence  of  exalting  and  glorifying  the 
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work  of  Christ.  But  the  work  of  Christ  was  not  only 
to  die  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  but  also  to  save  his 
people  from  their  sins ;  and  to  fulfil  his  great  evangeli- 
cal promise  of  putting  his  law  into  their  hearts,  and 
writing  it  in  their  minds,  and  causing  them  to  walk  in 
his  statutes,  and  keep  his  judgments,  and  do  them.  The 
truth,  therefore,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  respects  what  he  does 
for  them  and  what  he  does  in  them  :  but  as  half  the 
truth  is  a  lie,  so  this  is  the  lie  called  Antinomianism ; 
that  mystery  of  iniquity  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Mr.  Broughton,  in  his  Dictionary,  under  the  article 
Antinomians.  says,  "they  were  certain  heretics,  who 
first  appeared  in  the  year  1535,"  and  that  "they  were 
so  called,  because  they  rejected  the  Law,  as  of  no 
use  under  the  Gospel  dispensation."  But  those,  who 
examine  their  principle,  will  find  that  this  mystery  of 
iniquity,  as  well  as  others,  began  to  work  even  in  the 
Apostles'  days.  Accordingly,  we  find  St.  Paul,  after 
having  stated  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
making  a  stand  against  this  perversion  of  the  doc- 
trine, in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans—  What  shall  we  say  then?  Shall  we  continue  in. 
sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?  God  forbid.  We  find 
him  lamenting  with  tears  the  Antinomianism  which 
prevailed  even  in  so  early  a  stage  of  Christianity. 
"Many  walk  (i.  e.  as  professed  disciples)  of  whom  I 
have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even  weeping, 
that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ ; 
whose  end  is  destruction ;  whose  god  is  their  belly ; 
and  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame  ;  who  mind  earthlj 
things."  Against  this  error  we  also  find  St.  James 
and  St.  John  labouring  through  their  Epistles,  and  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Jude  in  theirs,  striving  together  for  the 
true  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  proving,  with  St.  Paul, 
that,  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.* 

*  A  sound  divine  observes,  that,  "  as  the  Law  of  God  is  that  per- 
fect standard  of  holiness  from  which  every  deviation  is  sin,  so  Anti- 
nomianism consists  in  relaxing  on  any  pretence,  or  in  any  way,  manV 
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But  the  holy  rehgion  of  Jesus  will  ever  be  per- 
verted and  deformed  while  man  is  man,  that  is,  a 
creature  who  naturally,  like  the  wild-ass'  colt, 
scorns  the  rein  of  his  master,  and  will  seek  one  v/ay 
or  other  to  shake  it  off.  Pride  will  lead  the  Pharisee 
to  object  to  the  humbling  tendency  of  Gospel  doc- 
Irines ;  and  corruption  will  lead  the  Antinomian  to 
resist  the  obligation  of  Gospel  precepts :  and,  so 
deep  and  dissembled  sometimes  is  this  mystery  of 
iniquity,  not  only  from  the  multitude,  but  also  from 
the  Antinomian  himself,  that,  while  he  is  ranting 
about  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  dealing  out  vulgar 
and  abusive  epithets  against  every  true  minister,  who 
adds  the  practical  part  to  the  doctrinal,  he  supposes 
that  he  is  making  a  stand  for  the  truth.  He  is, 
forsooth,  the  reformer,  the  apostle,  the  contender  for 
the  pure  and  unmixed  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints: — he  is  mistaken  by  his  simple  followers  for 
another  Paul,  and,  no  marvel,  for  Satan  himself  is 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light :  therefore  it  is  no 
great  thing  if  his  ministers  also  be  transformed  as 
the  ministers  of  righteousness ;  whose  end  shall  be 
according  to  their  works. 

But  to  return  to  the  preacher  who  came  to  Read- 
ing: 1  ought,  from  the  account  I  have  received,  to 
clear  him  from  any  attempt  at  dissembling  his  prin- 
ciples, as  many  others  have  done  :  he  spoke  out,  and 
thereby  became  less  dangerous.    Nothing,  however, 

obligation  to  obey  his  Maker's  commands."  And,  besides  the  usual 
and  more  generally  acknowledged  course  of  this  error,  as  described 
above,  he  adds,  "  Verily,  I  look  on  modern  moral  preaching  as  a  re- 
fined species  of  Antinomianism  :  for  it  does  not  refer  to  the  Law  oi 
God  as  the  standard,  but  to  some  vague  notions  of  right  and  wi'ong, 
which  vary  according  to  men's  fashions,  educations,  connections,  or 
even  inchnations.  It  operates  to  render  men  Antinomians  sui generis. 
Whatever  their  notions  of  mercy  and  salvation  are,  they  use  them 
as  a  palliation  for  sin ;  and  to  persuade  themselves  that  God  will 
make  allowances,  and,  as  it  were,  sell  or  give  indulgences  and  dis- 
pensations." Certainly,  such  a  persuasion,  whether  it  proceeds  under 
a  moral  or  evangelical  form,  is  the  very  spirit  of  Antinomianism. 
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that  he  could  say  or  do  diverted  Mr.  C.  from  the 
straight  line  and  scriptural  course  he  had  been  pur- 
suing: and  my  design,  in  dwelling  on  this  period  oi 
his  life,  is,  to  call  the  attention  of  my  brethren  in 
the  ministry  to  the  wise  and  successful  method  which 
he  look  in  subverting  error  by  establishing  truth. 

I  could  name  more  than  one  honest  and  zealous 
minister,  who,  when  he  has  seen  his  flock  in  dan- 
gers of  this  kind,  has,  indeed,  been  anxious  to  secure 
them  from  the  mischiefs,  but  has  erred  greatly  as 
to  the  right  way.  For,  while  the  fanatic  has  been 
setting  aside  all  practical  godliness  by  his  way  of 
establishing  two  or  three  doctrinal  points,  the  regular 
pastor  has  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  error,  by 
insisting  so  much  on  practical  topics  and  obligations, 
as  seemingly  to  abandon  the  foundation  upon  which 
alone  they  can  be  successfully  built.  But  this  is 
attempting  to  remove  errors  of  one  kind,  by  errors 
of  another.  The  meanest  peasant  might  perceive, 
that,  however  firm  a  hold  his  minister  had  taken  of 
the  end,  or  practical  part  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  he 
had  delivered  up  the  full  possession  of  the  beginning, 
or  doctrinal  part,  to  be  mangled  by  the  fanatic. 
Nothing  can  establish  error,  more  than  such  a  prac- 
tice as  this :  yet  this  is  a  mistake  into  which  even 
men  of  eminence  have  fallen. 

But  He,  from  whom  "all  holy  desires,  all  good 
counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed,"  preserved 
our  brother  from  turning  out  of  the  narrow  path 
he  had  to  keep,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left.  Whatever  separate  part  of  God's  counsel  an 
erroneous  teacher  was  exclusively  adopting,  Mr.  C. 
wisely  determined  to  preach  the  rvholc  counsel  of 
God.  He  would  not  quit  the  foundation  because 
another  was  building  wood,  hay,  stubble,  upon  it. 
He  was  too  well  instructed  to  blindly  advance  the 
Vrminian  error  as  the  only  specific  to  cure  the  Anti- 
uomian.    Heresy  is  not  to  be  cured  by  heresy,  but 
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by  truth.  He  maintained  firmly  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  though  another  was  perverting  them ;  and 
ceased  not  to  preach  as  fully  and  freely  as  before, 
redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  many 
hundreds  now  living  can  testify.  And  they  can  tes- 
tify too,  that  he  did  not  stop  there :  he  preached 
also  sanctijj cation  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  the 
peculiar  obligations  which  the  doctrines  of  grace 
lay  Christians  under  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly 
Imts,  and  to  walk  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly, 
in  this  present  zvorld. 

Does  any  sincere  preacher  of  God's  word,  now 
labouring  under  such  difficulties  as  our  brother 
had  to  struggle  with,  wish  to  know  what  success 
is  to  be  expected  from  such  a  steady  perseverance 
in  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness — 
a  course  which  will  no  more  countenance  carnal 
gospellers  and  mad  evangelists,  than  dead  formal- 
ists or  hardened  profligates? — I  will  endeavour  to 
strengthen  his  hands,  by  informing  him  that  it  was 
attended  with  the  following  good  effects. 

1st.  The  appeal,  which  his  consistent  conduct 
lodged  in  the  consciences  of  his  people,  kept  the 
greater  part  of  them  from  wandering,  and  recovered 
others  who  had  wandered.  His  congregation  in- 
creased :  God  set  his  seal  to  his  word  ;  and  afforded 
his  power  and  presence  to  the  genuine  administra- 
tion of  it.  Many  were  awakened ;  others  establish- 
ed in  the  whole  truth.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  effect 
felt  by  many  who  were  brought  under  the  minister 
of  St.  Giles'  that  it  reminds  us  of  such  assemblies  as 
are  described,  1  Cor.  xiv,  25,  where  if  "there  should 
come  in  one  that  believeth  not,  or  one  unlearned, 
he  is  convinced  of  all,  he  is  judged  of  all:  and  thus 
are  the  secrets  of  his  heart  made  manifest;  and  so, 
falling  down  on  his  face,  he  will  worship  God,  and 
report  that  God  is  in  you  of  a  truth." 

?.  The  effect  was  felt  by  the  false  Apostle.  U'\- 
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congregation  declined :  serious  inquirers  perceived 
that  this  teacher  could  urge  no  evangelical  doctrine 
or  privilege,  which  their  own  pastor  did  not  as  firmly 
maintain.  Mr.  C.  was  none  of  those,  who  fear  to 
give  the  children  bread  lest  the  dogs  should  catch 
at  it ;  or,  if  they  give  it,  give  it  so  sparingly  and  with 
so  much  caution,  that  the  children  are  afraid  lest  it 
should  poison  them.  But,  like  a  true  parent,  he 
gave  his  children  not  only  their  food^  but  their  xvork 
also,  and  their  medicines  too  when  they  needed  them. 
(Oh  that  every  preacher  would  consider  this !)  The 
children  knew  the  father  and  crowded  round  him, 
till  at  length  the  Antinomian  not  being  able  (as  Mr. 
M.  of  Reading  informs  me)  to  raise  a  subsistence, 
left  them  in  1 798,  and  the  place  was  afterward  shut  up. 

3.  The  good  effect  of  our  brother's  conduct  was 
visible  throughout  Reading.  If  all  did  not  love  him 
as  a  faithful  witness  (and  where,  and  when,  did  the 
world  love  a  faithful  witness?)  yet  all  had  marked 
the  steady  and  devoted  minister.  In  walking  with 
him  at  ditferent  times  through  the  town,  I  could  not 
but  observe  the  kind  of  respect  paid  to  him;  and, 
though  part  of  this  may  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
his  family  having  resided  so  long  on  the  spot,  yet  how 
many  high-born  clerks  have  droned  away  their  lives 
in  sight  of  their  family  mansion,  and  at  length  ceased 
to  cumber  the  ground,  without  producing  a  single  sigh 
of,  Alas,  my  brother! — On  the  contrary,  how  many, 
whose  births  could  scarcely  be  traced,  have,  on  taking 
their  flight,  wrung,  like  our  brother,  the  cry  from  a 
thousand  hearts  of,  My  Father,  my  Father,  the  cha- 
riots of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof! 

Among  other  instances  which  might  be  given  of  his 
general  influence  in  Reading  is,  that  of  the  exclusion 
of  those  ministers  of  impiety  and  licentiousness, 
strolling  players.  The  devil,  it  seems,  has  his  ordi- 
nances  and  ministers  as  well  as  God ;  by  which  he 
plants,  waters,  and  matures  evil  habits  :  and  these  two 
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sorts  of  ordinances  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other, 
as  are  the  ends  to  which  they  tend.  The  players,  I 
am  informed,  could  not  find  a  support  for  some  years 
before  Mr.  C.'s  death,  but  came  in  again  very  soon 
after  he  departed.  Who,  when  he  hears  this,  can 
lielp  applying  that  passage,  And  Elisha  died,  and 
ihey  buried  him  ;  and  the  bands  of  the  Moabiles  in- 
jaded  the  land  at  the  coming  in  of  the  year? 

I  proceed  to  give  what  I  can  further  collect  of  this 
valuable  man  :  and  since  the  above  was  written,  I 
have  received  the  following  particulars  from  Mrs. 
Cadogan  ;  which  I  shall  insert  as  they  stand  together 
in  her  letter,  though  evidently  intended  by  her  as  dis- 
jointed hints  of  his  habits  and  character,  to  be  inter- 
woven where  1  thought  proper. 

"  My  dear  husband  had  so  tender  a  conscience,  thai 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  bring  his  mind  to  the 
discharging  of  his  servants,  till  compelled  by  the 
greatest  insolence  ;  and,  even  then,  he  would  overpay 
them  both  in  money  and  clothes.  When  also  some  of 
the  farmers  or  gardeners  were  distressed,  he  remitted 
half  their  tythes : — I  have  known  him  excuse  consi- 
derable sums  at  a  time  to  one  person  ;  and,  instead  of 
resenting  injuries,  return  some  act  of  kindness. 
'  Faith,'  he  used  to  say,  '  turns  every  thing  to  gold 
and,  that  '  we  have  nothing  to  fear  but  sin.' 

"  He  disliked  visiting,  except  a  few  select  friends, 
and  the  sick,  the  afflicted,  and  the  poor.  He  used, 
on  a  Saturday,  to  go  among  th'em  with  his  pocket  full 
of  silver  for  their  relief ;  and,  before  the  Sunday 
schools  were  set  up,  he  annually  expended  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds  in  putting  their  children  to 
school.  Latterly,  the  Sunday  schools  were  his  great 
concern,  which  cost  him  at  least  thirty  pounds  a  year : 
he  used  to  visit  them  almost  every  Sunday,  heard  the 
scholars  read,  catechised  them  and  the  other  children 
of  the  parish  in  the  church,  and  gave  them  a  dinnc 
on  Christmas-day. 
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"  The  poor  of  the  parish  had  meat  and  broth  every 
week  for  three  months  during  the  winter,  for  which 
purpose  we  had  thirty  pounds  of  beef  weekly. 

"He  used  to  visit  the  sick  and  afflicted  in  the 
country  when  he  took  his  usual  morning  ride,  and 
those  in  the  town  after  dinner;  nor  would  he  suffer 
any  thing  to  turn  him  aside  from  what  he  deemed  his 

duty.    I  remember  we  went  to  dine  with  Mr.   

on  that  Monday  in  the  month  on  which  he  used  to 
meet  a  Society  called  the  "Sick  Man's  Visitor:"  he 
forgot  the  day,  and  was  so  unhappy  when  he  recol- 
lected it,  that  he  went  and  gave  them  a  guinea  besides 
his  usual  subscription. 

"  If  he  happened  to  sleep  after  six  in  the  morning 
(which  rarely  was  the  case)  it  used  to  disturb  him  du- 
ring the  whole  day;  though  he  never  went  to  bed  till 
after  eleven.  He  esteemed  his  time  as  very  precious, 
and  used  to  say,  that  '  it  was  a  talent  for  which  he 
must  account  at  the  bar  of  God.' 

"  He  was  scrupulously  exact  in  the  payment  of  his 
debts ;  and  said  frequently,  that  '  we  ought  to  owe  no 
man  any  thing  but  love.'  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  make 
St.  Paul's  direction  to  his  son  Timothy  his  constant 
rule:  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by;  caring  not  for 
the  praise  of  men,  concerning  which  he  often  said. 
'  we  can  do  without  their  approbation,  if  we  have  the 
Lord's ;  but  let  us  give  offence  to  none  if  we  can 
possibly  help  it,  and  be  willing  to  be  reproved  by 
the  weakest.' 

"The  Sabbath  was  his  greatest  delight :  and  if  he 
had  been  harassed  with  trials  (of  which  he  had  many) 
the  whole  of  the  week  before,  he  used  to  be  happy  on 
that  day,  and  often  said,  '  This  is  the  Lord's  own  day. 
and  I  will  endeavour  that  neither  men  nor  devils  shall 
deprive  me  of  the  enjoyment  of  it.' 

"  His  heart  was  set  upon  the  welfare  of  the  souls 
in  both  his  parishes.  He  used  to  pray  most  earnestly 
for  them  in  private ;  and  he  never  was  comfortable, 
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but  when  resident  at  one  of  them.  He  often  said 
when  he  was  absent,  that  he  feared  he  '  was  not  in  the 
path  of  duty,  and  for  that  reason  did  not  preach  so 
comfortably  abroad.'  He  used  (o  wonder  at  the 
taste  of  those  who  love  running  from  house  to  house. 

"  Though  ready  to  part  with  his  money  to  those  in 
want,  he  Avas  exact  in  keeping  an  account  of  what  he 
received  and  spent.  '  We  must  be  just,'  he  would 
say,  '  before  we  arc  generous :'  this  led  him  to  be  cau- 
tious of  spending  money  upon  himself. 

"  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  late  Sir  James  Patty, 
who  was  a  brewer  at  Reading,  had  a  servant  who  was 
a  dreadful  swearer,  and  was  accustomed  to  beat  and 
abuse  the  horses  ;  it  was  remarkable,  that,  at  once,  he 
left  off  these  evil  practices.  This  being  observed  by 
Sir  James,  he  inquired  of  him  what  had  occasioned 
this  happy  change  of  conduct.  The  man  replied, 
that  he  had  been  to  St.  Giles',  and  had  there  heard 
from  Mr.  Cadogan  what  a  dreadful  thing  sin  was : 
and  likewise,  what  were  the  means  of  deliverance. 
He  entreated  Sir  James  to  attend  Mr.  Cadogan's  mi- 
nistry, which  he  afterward  did." 

A  parishioner  of  Chelsea  adds,  in  a  letter,  thai 
"for  several  years  he  resided  at  Chelsea  from  Janu- 
ary to  June,  dividing  his  time  between  his  two  livings. 
The  first  Sunday  in  every  month  he  went  to  Reading ; 
and,  when  resident  at  Reading,  he  came  every  last 
Sunday  in  the  month  to  administer  the  sacrament  at 
Chelsea.  He  established  a  lecture  for  our  use  everv 
Tuesday  evening;  and,  when  at  Chelsea,  constantly 
preached  himself.  In  the  year  1783,  he  liberall} 
contributed  to  a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  poor 
housekeepers :  beginning  with  a  handsome  subscrip- 
tion, he  went  himself  through  the  parish  with  the 
churchwardens  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  others. 
He  liberally  subscribed  to  the  poor  every  Christmas ; 
encouraging  the  children  in  reading,  and  repeating 
chapters  and  the  catechism.    On  the  Sunday  his  din- 
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ner  was  always  cold,  that  all  the  servants  might  attend 
divine  service  twice  in  the  day." 

A  lady,  who  constantly  attended  Mr.  C's  ministry 
at  Reading,  has  sent  me  the  following  prayer,  which 
he  generally  used  before  his  sermon,  and  which  fre- 
quent repetition  had  fixed  in  her  memory  : 

"O  Lord!  of  thine  own  gift  it  co'neth  that  we  do 
unto  Thee  true  and  laudable  service;  of  thy  great 
grace  it  is,  that  we  have  the  word  of  life  and  salva- 
tion before  us  ;  and,  of  thy  still  greater  grace,  that 
we  have  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  of  life  that  gave  it, 
to  bless  that  word,  and  to  make  those  means  effectual. 
We  are  waiting  for  this  loving-kindness  of  thine,  O 
Lord :  we  look  for  it  in  this  ordinance  of  thine  own 
appointment:  we  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Oh  send  us  not  empty  away !  Open  thine  heavens, 
and  come  down :  stir  up  thy  strength,  and  cpme 
amongst  us  :  bear  some  fresh  testimony  to  the  word 
of  thy  grace  this  day :  carry  it,  in  the  demonstration 
of  thy  Spirit  and  power,  to  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  this  church  and  people.  Hear  us,  thou  God  of 
our  salvation  ;  and  answer  and  accept  us,  in  the  name 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  who, 
in  mercy,  hath  taught  us  thus  to  pray.  Our  Fa- 
ther, &c." 

The  reader,  I  think,  will  agree  with  me,  that  even 
these  brief  and  scattered  accounts  of  such  a  man 
ought  not  to  be  lost.  If,  as  we  observed  at  the  be- 
ginning, his  life  cannot,  like  the  lives  of  some  others, 
amuse  by  variety  of  vicissitude  and  anecdote,  it  was 
because  duty  fixed  his  foot,  and  vigilance  his  eye, 
within  the  Umits  of  his  appointment:  he  gladly;  how- 
ever, secured  any  and  every  opportunity  to  spend  and 
he  spent  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  Our  brother  difi'ered 
toto  calo  from  the  timid,  who  shrink  to  nothing  at  the 
sneer  of  a  fop — the  delicate,  who  can  only  move 
where  the  path  of  duty  is  carpeted — or  the  frigid  and 
Jialf-hearted,  who  require  a  thousand  reasons  to  t.akf 
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;i  useful  step.  I  will  not,  however,  affirm,  that  he  did 
not  sometimes  err  on  the  contrary  extreme :  his  last 
illness  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  quantity 
of  extra  duty,  which  he  undertook  upon  a  particular 
occasion ;  and  I  shall  here  relate  another  instance  of 
tliis,  to  which  I  was  a  witness,  though  it  seems  to 
tell  against  myself. 

Being  oppressed  with  my  undertaking  as  Sunday 
evening  lecturer  of  Christ-church,  Spitalfields.  I  re- 
quested Mr.  Cadogan  to  assist  me,  though  he  had  to 
come  from  Chelsea  after  doing  the  duty  of  his  own 
church.  He  came,  however,  with  great  readiness  : 
but,  on  ascending  the  pulpit,  and  perceiving  the  ex- 
tent of  voice  necessary  to  fill  the  largest  parish  church 
in  London,  crowded  from  end  to  end,  he  so  exerted 
himself,  as  to  burst  a  vein,  which  tilled  his  mouth  and 
throat  with  blood :  but  deeply  impressed  with  his 
subject,  and  animated  at  seeing  such  a  vast  multitude 
hanging  upon  his  lips,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
sustain  the  continued  inconvenience.  Some  of  us, 
indeed,  perceived  by  his  frequent  interruptions,  and 
his  putting  his  handkerchief  so  often  to  his  mouth, 
that  something  was  amiss  ;  but  his  zeal  was  so  unre- 
pressed  by  the  accident,  that  he  reminded  us,  for 
near  an  hour,  of  the  Basils  and  Chrysostoms  of  better 
days — ministers  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  they  thun- 
dered in  the  pulpit,  and  lightened  v\  conversation. 

Nor  ought  I  to  forget  to  mention,  what  1  so  often 
have  had  opportunity  for  remarking,  that  his  fervent 
zeal  was  attended  with  an  unfeigned  charity.  "  1  do 
not,"  says  the  admirable  Pascal,  "admire  a  man  who 
has  one  virtue  in  perfection,  if  he  does  not  possess 
the  opposite  virtue  in  an  equal  degree.  This  was  the 
accomplishment  of  Epaminondas,  that  he  had  the 
greatest  valour  with  the  greatest  humanity.  A  man 
never  shows  true  greatness  in  being  fixed  at  one  end 
of  the  line ;  but  he  shows  it  to  admiration,  if  he 
touches  both  extremities  at  once,  and  fills  and  illus- 
trates all  between."- 
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This  is  true ;  and  yet,  raethinks,  Mr.  Pascal  might 
have  illustrated  his  rule  by  a  better  standard  than 
Epaminoudas  :  that  is,  by  a  character  which  no  man 
could  invent  ;  and  who  exhibited  evei-y  virtue,  perfect 
in  kind,  and  perfect  in  contrast.  He,  indeed,  by  the 
application  of  this  rule,  stands  discovered  as  the  chief 
among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely  ;  but  who 
besides  himself  could  ever  abide  the  test 

A  measure,  however,  of  this  excellence  not  only  in 
temper  but  in  sentiment,  I  have  often  remarked  in 
my  friend.  He  had  been  brought  up,  and  certainly 
remained  to  the  last,  what  many  would  call  a  High 
Churchman  ;  but  1  have  heard  him  express  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  a  steady  and 
evangelical  Dissenter.  "  Christ  is  preached,^''  he 
W'Ould  say,  ''''  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  zvill  re- 
joice.'''' It  also  as  fully  appears  that  he  was  a  decided 
Calvinist ;  but  he  was  the  reverse  of  a  bitter  and  con- 
tentious one.  Firmly  as  Mr.  C.  held  the  more  clear 
and  important  truths  of  revelation,  and  in  which  en- 
lightened men  of  all  ages  have  sufficiently  agreed,  he 
was,  nevertheless,  aware  how  much  human  explica- 
tions have  obscured  others  :  points,  which  have  been 
maintained  or  opposed  by  the  ignorant  and  rash  with 
a  desperate  confidence  ;  but  which  the  learned  handle 
with  caution,  and  the  humble  study,  like  pious  Her- 
vey,  on  their  knees.  But,  settled  as  he  was  in  his 
own  views,  he  was  so  far  from  undervaluing  or  weak- 
ening the  hands  of  a  useful  minister  on  account  of 
what  he  deemed  only  an  error  in  his  judgment  of  no 
very  dangerous  tendency,  that  I  know  some  good 
men,  and  wise  men  too,  who  could  not  have  kept 
pace  with  him  on  the  following  occasion. 

When  1  recommended  to  him  Mr.  Robinson  as  a 
curate,  he  told  me  he  had  been  treating  with  Mr. 
Powel,  who  had  been  mentioned  to  him  as  a  truly 
pious  and  useful  man,  but  who  had  written  to  him, 
objecting  that  their  creeds  were  somewhat  ditferent; 
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and  that  he  could  not  preach  particular  redemption. 
"  I  wrote  for  answer,"  said  Mr.  C.  "  come  to  me  di- 
rectly, and  preach  among  us  redemption,  freely,  fully, 
and  eternally  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  cross  gene- 
ral and  particular  out  of  your  creed." 

The  same  may  be  said  as  to  his  reading.  Tho- 
roughly settled  in  his  mind  and  determined  in  his 
principles,  he  gave  Archbishop  Leighton  the  prefer- 
ence to  any  human  author  :  but  you  might  have  found 
him  remarking  with  delight  on  the  works  of  Fenelon 
or  Quesnel,  of  Baxter  or  Erskine,  of  Bishop  Hornc 
or  his  biographer  Jones  ;  though,  on  some  points,  he 
could  not  but  wish  that  they  had  expressed  themselves 
otherwise.  "  They  that  are  not  against  us,"  he 
would  say,  "  are  on  our  side." 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  how  much  a  con- 
gregation, in  a  course  of  time,  is  formed  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  minister  whom  it  respects ;  not  only  so 
as  to  adopt  his  sentiments,  but  his  very  expressions 
and  manner.  This  should  deeply  impress  a  minister 
with  the  importance  of  temper  as  well  as  truth ;  and 
•lead  him,  while  he  is  anxious  to  deliver  sound  doc- 
trine, to  be  anxiously  concerned  also  as  to  what 
manner  of  spirit  he  is  of  in  the  delivery:  for  that 
spirit  will  certainly  be  adopted  and  propagated — 
he  will  beget  children  in  his  own  likeness.  It  is  also 
lamentable  to  consider,  that  through  the  depravity  of 
our  common  nature,  the  wasp  of  a  church  can  more 
speedily  multiply  his  kind  than  the  hee.  Who  could 
not  teach  a  hundred  to  bite  and  sting,  in  less  time 
than  he  could  bring  even  one  to  prepare  honey  ? 

Happy  am  I  in  bearing  a  testimony  to  the  state 
of  those,  who  might  properly  be  called  his  people 
at  Reading:  they  were  such  as  one  might  expect 
would  grow  up  under  the  minister  here  described. 
Like  his  Master,  he  was  the  plain  preacher  to  the 
poor ;  the  striking  example  of  the  rich ;  the  large- 
hearted  friend  of  all ;  watching  and  rejoicing  over 
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a  flourishing  people.  As  he  himself  was  the  re- 
verse of  the  nibbler  or  the  groveller,  so  were  they. 
Speaking  of  them  as  a  body,  and  that  with  very 
few  exceptions,  they  were  for  a  long  time  strangers 
to  those  morbid  symptoms  which  precede  the  spi- 
ritual death  of  a  Gospel  church.  You  would  have 
heard  among  them  no  unhinging  disputes  about 
government  in  church  or  state:  no  vain  jangUngs 
whether  the  private  notions  of  John-a-Nokes  were 
preferable  to  those  of  John-a-Stiles :  no  strifes  of 
words  about  nice  points  and  distinctions,  on  which 
the  best  of  men  in  all  ages  have  agreed  to  differ. 
Nor  were  they  anxious  to  know  where  a  new  preacher 
could  be  heard,  for  they  heard  none  with  so  much 
pleasure  as  their  own. 

Does  any  young  minister,  who  may  read  this 
account,  wish  to  ask  how  this  peace  and  prosperity 
was  effected  ?  1  can  tell  him,  that  it  was  effected 
by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  practice  of  his  own 

rule  SPEAKING     THE     TRUTH     IN    LOVE.      Mr.  C.'s 

aim  was  high;  his  heart  warm ;  and  his  determina- 
tion wise,  in  abandoning  inferior  considerations  in 
order  to  carry  main  points.  Taking  with  their  pas- 
tor this  superior  ground,  his  people  were  raised  above 
that  low  and  unhealthy  atmosphere,  where  a  kind  of 
moral  jaundice,  fevers,  and  consumptions,  turn,  in 
the  end,  a  church  into  a  desert. 

The  manner  in  which  our  brother  laboured,  and 
the  prosperity  attending  his  labours,  were  like  those 
of  the  farmer  in  ancient  times,  who,  when  accused 
of  witchcraft  on  account  of  his  crops  being  so  much 
greater  than  those  of  his  neighbours,  brought  to  the 
tribunal  his  plough,  his  oxen,  and  his  labourers,  cry- 
ing, "Here  are  my  sorceries!"  and  I  must  tell  the 
reader,  that  such  a  sorcerer  was  Mr.  C.  in  this 
respect,  and  so  truly  had  he  won  by  truth,  love,  and 
labour  the  hearts  of  his  peoplie,  that,  when  a  minis- 
ter has  mentioned  his  name  in  the  pulpit,  though 
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many  months  after  his  death,  a  great  number  of  his 
people  have  burst  into  tears.  This  fact  I  have 
from  his  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Tanner,  of  Reading. 

That  a  people  should  be  desirous,  on  the  death 
of  such  a  minister,  to  inscribe  his  name  and  their 
sorrows  on  marble,  was  grateful,  but  not  very  uncom- 
mon ;  but  to  wear  it  in  their  hearts  as  a  name 

 for  ever  dear  ! 

Still  breath'd  in  sighs,  stiO  ushur'd  with  a  tear ! 

These  are,  indeed,  funeral  honours  that  belong  to  nc. 
ordinary  characters.  And  may  those,  who  have 
thus  testified  their  regard  to  the  truth  and  its  minister, 
continue  firmly  united  in  the  faith  and  love  which 
they  have  been  taught!  May  they  still  proceed  under 
that  Great  Shepherd,  who  is  the  same,  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever!  And  may  their  children,  to  the 
latest  posterity,  be  partakers  with  them  of  the  same 
grace !  I  will  not  cease  thus  to  pray  for  the  peace 
of  Jerusalem — They  shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 

But  our  Lord  has  forewarned  us  to  expect,  that 
however  hard  the  husbandman  may  labour,  and 
however  good  the  seed  which  he  sows,  there  will 
come  a  labourer  of  a  different  character — an  enemy 
intent  upon  mischief,  who  will  sow  tares  in  the  same 
field.  That  settled  and  prosperous  congregations 
may  be  secured,  and  their  ministers  kept  awake  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  attempts  of  this 
enemy,  I  will  mention  a  painful  occurrence  that  took 
place  just  before  Mr.  C.'s  death. 

After  a  long  and  successful  ministry  at  Reading, 
the  mind  of  my  friend  was  grieved  at  observing  a 
disposition  in  a  few  of  his  hearers  to  separate  from 
him.  The  congregation,  in  general,  were  such  as 
has  been  described ;  and,  consequently,  continued 
unshaken  in  their  attachment :  but  he  saw  that  the 
departure  of  even  a  few  had  a  tendency  to  destroy 
(hat  unity  which  had  so  long  and  so  happily  prevail- 
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ed.  He  also  feared  the  effects  of  a  secession ;  for. 
though  the  father  may  have  a  numerous  family, 
his  heart  will  yearn  if  but  one  of  his  children  is  in 
danger. 

Though  no  substantial  reason  could  be  urged  for 
ftuch  a  step  at  that  time  :  yet  the  case  was  easily  un- 
derstood by  those  among  us,  who  had  been  witnesses 
to  similar  separations;  and  who  had  also  felt  the 
pain  and  discouragement,  which  they  must  give  to 
one  who  is  watching  for  the  souls  of  his  people, 
whether  in  the  church,  or  as  a  dissenter. 

Whenever  the  Gospel  is  removed  from  a  people, 
they,  who  know  the  value  of  it,  will  no  doubt  pray 
earnestly  for  its  return ;  and  will  employ  every 
means  in  their  power,  that  they  may  again  enjoy  this 
grand  ordinance  of  God  for  the  enlightening  and 
healing  of  the  nations.  But  there  is  a  restless  spirit 
in  man,  while  the  Gospel  remains,  and  is  administered 
by  a  Cadogan  :  this,  with  the  charm  of  a  new  thing, 
and  the  love  of  being  something,  somewhere,  prompts 
him  to  listen  to  trivial  objections,  imagined  improve- 
ments, and  specious  proposals.  He  will  then  stum- 
ble at  a  straw  in  his  former  church  or  minister;  as 
if  the  evil  was  without  him,  instead  of  being,  where 
it  generally  is,  within  him. 

Unmindful  now  of  the  old  device,  "  divide  and 
conquer,"  he  will  even  sometimes  be  found  crawling 
from  the  cedar  to  the  bramble,  saying,  rule  thou  over 
us.  1  need  not  remind  the  reader  how  the  Apostle 
mourned  over  needless  and  pernicious  divisions  of 
this  sort,  and  laboured  to  prevent  them.  To  divide 
for  the  truth's  sake,  is  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  :  to 
divide  for  straws,  is  the  spirit  of  schism,  and  stands 
among  the  works  of  the  flesh. 

But  the  Apostle  assures  us,  that  there  niust  needs 
be  such  schisms  in  the  church,  that  they  which  are 
approved  may  be  made  manifest.  And  nothing  con- 
vinces good  men,  who  have  been  drawn  into  mistakes 
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of  this  kind,  of  the  evil  of  such  errors,  hke  the  costly 
experiment  of  losing  such  a  minister  as  Mr.  Cadogan. 

It  is  then  that  they  perceive  the  nneaning  of  that 
text,  "  Though  ye  have  ten  thousand  instructors  in 
Christ,  ye  have  not  many  fathers  :"  the  loss  is  often 
irreparable ;  and  bitter  recrimination  takes  place  oi" 
frivolous  objection.  I  dwell  on  this  subject  for  the 
benefit  of  those  professors,  among  whom  the  light  ol 
eternal  life  still  shineth.  and  a  heart  of  paternal  love 
still  watcheth,  but  by  whom  neither  are  duly  prized. 

Our  brother  observed  the  operation  of  this  division 
with  much  concern,  and  expressed  it  to  his  intimate 
friends.  I  could  mention  several  expressions  of  his 
uneasiness  on  the  account,  which  I  wish  not  to  record : 
but  what  he  mentioned  to  Lady  Catherine  Murray 
discovers  so  much  of  the  character  of  a  true  shep- 
herd, that  I  ought  not  to  omit  it.  After  informing 
her  of  the  above  particulars,  "  I  sent,''  said  he,  for 
some  young  men,  to  whom  my  ministry  had  been 
blessed,  and  who,  I  suspected,  had  been  tampered 
with  by  this  faction  ;  and,  after  discoursing  some  time 
with  them  on  the  danger  of  their  being  drawn  aside, 
and  my  own  distress  on  their  account,  they  burst  into 
tears  :  they  wept,  nor  could  I  refrain  from  weeping 
with  them." 

I  have  now  delivered  to  the  reader  such  particulars 
as  I  could  collect,  and  have  delivered  them  as  I  recei- 
ved them  ;  omitting  nothing  that  I  could  consider  as 
authentic,  or  worth  insertion  :  and  I  believe  that  any 
error  which  may  be  discovered  can  be  but  slight  and 
circumstantial,  at  most.  In  the  remarks  which  I  have 
made.  I  have  studiously  endeavoured  to  cut  off  occa- 
sion of  offence  from  such  as  seek  occasion :  but  I 
know  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility  of  this :  and 
therefore  must  repose  in  a  good  intention,  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  declared  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  truth. 

We  now  come  to  that  period  when  the  church  fel: 
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a  shock,  which,  in  some  respects,  it  had  not  felt  for 
years  before.  When  we  thought,  from  Mr.  C.'s  age, 
vigour,  and  importance,  that  his  splendid  lamp  would 
shine  for  many  years  to  come,  and  when  it  was  not 
even  known  that  he  had  been  ill,  it  was  said,  "  He  is 
dead."  Such,  indeed,  was  the  shock  to  myself  and 
other  of  his  intimate  friends,  that  lamentation  could 
only  give  place  to  reflections  like  these  :  "  Who,  after 
this,  can  plan  upon  years  to  come,  from  present  health 
or  importance  of  station  ?  Or  who  can  pretend  to  be 
the  interpreter  of  a  Providence  that  often  defies  even 
conjecture  ?  What  is  the  value  of  that  hope,  which 
could  make  such  a  man  willing  to  depart!  and,  what 
an  admonition  to  us  all  to  work  while  it  is  day  ."' 

His  last  moments,  however,  are  of  too  decisive  and 
interesting  a  nature  to  be  slightly  marked  ;  and,  there- 
fore, after  having  compared  the  account  published  in 
tlie  sermon  preached  at  his  funeral,  with  the  remarks 
made  by  those  who  attended  him,  1  shall  conduct  the 
reader  to  a  scene  always  affecting,  and  sometimes 
highly  instructive. 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate, 
Is  prii-ileg'd  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtuous  life ;  quite  in  the  verge  of  heav'n. 
You  see  the  man  :  you  see  his  hold  on  heav'n. 
Heav'n  waits  not  the  last  moment ;  owns  her  friend; 
■  On  this  side  death ;  and  points  them  out  to  men. 

Mr.  Robinson,  his  curate,  having  business  from 
home,  Mr.  C.  undertook  the  whole  duty  of  his  church, 
on  Sunday,  January  7,  at  which  he  read  prayers,  and 
preached  three  limes.  It  was  a  severe  day  ;  and,  after 
liis  evening  duty,  he  walked  out  to  baptize  a  child. 
By  these  exertions  he  appears  to  have  been  injured. 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  12,  he  was  seized, 
after  preaching  upon  Psalm  Ixvii,  1,  with  an  inflam- 
mation in  his  bowels  ;  medical  assistance  being  called 
in,  he  was  considerably  relieved. 

On  Tuesday,  the  17th,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  relapsed,  and  seemed  persuaded  tha' 
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he  should  not  recover ;  saying,  "  This  is  for  the 
grave."  Upon  his  going  to  bed,  Mrs.  C.  asked  him 
if  he  could  pray  :  he  said,  "  Yes."  She  said,  "  Are 
you  happy  in  your  soul  ?"  He  said,  "  Yes,  happy, 
happy,  happy !  all  is  safe :  but  bring  me  the  Bible 
and  read."  "  Where,"  said  she,  "  shall  I  read  ?" 
He  replied,  "  Where  you  will."  She  opened  at  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs ;  and,  when  she  came  to 
the  words,  whoso  Jindeth  me  findeth  life,  he  said. 
*'  Stop,  stop  ;  that  is  enough  for  me."  Soon  after, 
she  read  to  him  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  when  he  be- 
gan to  doze. 

About  two  o'clock  he  said  to  his  medical  attendant. 
"  I  shall  die  ;  bat  I  bless  God,  all  my  affairs,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  are  settled."  Through  the  afternoon 
he  continued  in  great  agony,  but  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  impatience. 

At  eight,  he  called  Mrs.  Cadogan.  and  said,  "  I 
don't  think  1  shall  recover;"  and,  after  speaking  to 
her  about  some  temporal  concerns,  he  blessed  her. 
She  then  lay  down  by  him.  and  he  put  his  arms  round 
her.  and  said,  1  cannot  return  to  you,  but  you  shall 
come  to  me.  Set  the  Lord  before  you  in  all  youi 
ways,  and  that  will  bring  you  peace  at  the  last." 

In  the  evening  he  grew  easier,  and  thought  himseli 
better ;  but,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  felt  himself  so  much 
worse,  that  he. said  to  his  medical  attendant,  "lam 
going — 1  am  dying — it  is  well — I  die  in  the  faith  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  love  with  all  mankind and 
concluded  with  an  expression  of  peculiar  affection 
toward  all  Christian  brethren  ;  but,  as  his  voice  faul- 
tered  and  was  very  low,  the  precise  words  could  not 
be  ascertained. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  he  said  to  the  same  gentle- 
man, (pressing  at  the  same  time  his  hand  very  affec- 
tionately as  he  sat  by  the  bed  side,)  "  Trust  in  the  • 
Lord  with  all  thine  heart,  and  lean  not  to  thine  own 
tinder  standing  :  in  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him.  and 
ftc  shall  direct  thy  paths.'''' 
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During  his  illness,  he  was  continually  uttering  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  At  one  time  he  said,  with  exulta- 
tion, "  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me  ; 
fhy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me ;"  and,  pro- 
bably recollecting  the  last  words  of  the  venerable 
minister  whom  he  was  following  to  glory,  he  cried, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  blessed  for 
over  and  ever,"  and  added  "Amen!"  with  an  energy 
that  surprised  the  hearers. 

To  one,  who  stood  weeping  at  his  bed,  he  said. 

Grieve  not  for  me  :  1  am  taken  away  from  the  evil 
to  come  and  soon  after  added,  "  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation.''"' 

His  deeply  afflicted  partner,  who  incessantly  watch- 
ed him  with  her  arm  under  his  head,  about  two  o'clock 
on  the  Wednesday  morning,  begged  him  to  pray  for 
her,  particularly,  that  she  might  follow  him  whither 
he  was  going :  he  said,  Seek  the  Lord,  and  be  re- 
signed to  his  will,  and  you  shall." 

Perceiving  his  departure  near,  he  called  for  a  ser- 
vant who  had  lived  many  years  with  him,  and  said. 
"  I  thank  you  for  all  your  faithful  services  :  God  bless 
you."  From  a  difficulty  of  breathing  he  suliered 
much,  but  was  observed  to  be  continually  praying : 
repeating,  at  times,  "  jVb/  my  will,  but  thine  be  done;''' 
and,  praying,  departed  to  begin  his  work  of  eternal 
praise,  January  18,  1797,  aged  46. 

1  heartily  join  the  sentiment  of  my  excellent  friend 
and  brother,  from  whose  sermon  1  extract  some  ol 
these  particulars,  that,  "the  multitude  who  attended 
his  funeral  with  their  sighs  and  tears,  yielded  a  far 
more  real  honour  to  his  memory,  than  all  the  empty 
pageantry  of  this  world  could  possibly  afford." 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  a  character, 
which  has  been  already  sufficiently  described.  I 
shall,  however,  indulge  myself,  and  the  friends  of  the 
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deceased,  in  marking  more  expressly  some  features 
that  have  been  but  shghtly  touched,  and  noticing 
others  which  it  had  not  before  lain  in  my  way  to 
mention. 

To  begin  with  his  domestic  and  familiar  habits. 
He  was  at  all  times  the  aflfectionate  husband  of  a 
wife,  whose  tender  health  needed  great  attention,  but 
not  greater  than  she  received : — a  kind  master  : — a 
warm  and  hospitable  friend ;  to  which  many  besides 
myself  can  bear  ample  testimony.  He  had  early 
contracted  a  scowling  sort  of  aspect,  which  might 
have  led  a  stranger  to  doubt  of  his  being  so  amiable 
and  benevolent  as  he  really  was  :  and  he  spoke  some- 
limes  with  a  kind  of  bluntness,  heightened  by  a  rough 
and  deep-toned  voice,  which  concealed,  at  the  mo- 
ment, a-  humility  which  was  sterling,  and  quite  distinct 
from  that  affectation  of  meekness — that  counterfeit 
lowliness,  which  crawls  and  drivels  to  be  admired,  but 
which,  when  opposed  and  detected,  fumes  and  stings. 

But  though  a  man  of  his  plainness,  simplicity,  and 
ardour  of  pursuit,  could  never  stoop  to  "  study  the 
graces,"  he  had  that  ,  dignity  of  manners,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  decencies  and  decorums  of  good  breeding, 
which  might  be  expected  in  the  son  of  Lord  Cadogan. 

Some,  however,  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  habits  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
thought  his  temper  warm ;  though  grace  had  greatly 
corrected  these  defects.  I  cannot  say  that  1  never 
observed  any  thing  whidi  might  give  occasion  to  such 
a  remark ;  but  1  can  safely  say,  that  I  never  observed 
any  things  which  tended  to  invalidate  that  general 
character  of  him  given  in  the  present  Memoir.  Had 
it  passed  under  his  own  eye,  he  doubtless  would  have 
added  humble  confessions  of  many  other  defects.  I 
also  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  I  cannot  help  wri- 
ting con  amove  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  fault  of 
every  memoir  I  have  seen  written  by  a  friend.  Im- 
partial biography  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Scrip 
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tures.  After,  therefore,  telling  all  I  know  of  his  de- 
tects as  well  as  of  his  excellencies,  and  that  as  I  ann 
able,  I  must  be  content  to  fail  where  others  in  ac- 
counts of  their  friends  could  not  succeed.  I  shall 
only  add,  that  he  must  possess  no  common  share 
of  malignity,  who  is  capable  of  abusing  such  a 
concession. 

Viewing  him  as  a  Minister,  he  had  set  out  with 
all  the  advantages  which  one  of  the  first  scheols  and 
universities  could  afford  :  but  he  seems  to  have  soon 
discovered  how  miserably  deficient  that  minister 
must  be,  who  stops  at  the  learning  of  the  schools. 
While  he  could  have  distinguished  himself  as  a  scho- 
lar, the  following  remark,  which  he  makes  upon  Mr. 
Romaine,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  will  as  strictly  apply 
to  himself :  "  The  errors  and  vices  of  the  heathen, 
however  ornamented  by  rhetoric  or  poetry,  were  dis- 
gusting to  a  heart  purified  by  faith :  he  therefore 
turned  from  profane  to  sacred  literature.'"' 

The  simple  fact  is,  that,  what  he  once  counted  gain, 
he  learned  afterward  to  count  but  loss. for  Christ.  I 
remember  hearing  him  say,  "  I  have  no  patience  now 
to  read  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace,  whom  I  used  to 
idolize.  To  a  man  who  enters  into  the  views  of  the 
Bible,  they  become  not  only  insipid,  but  often  dis- 
gusting, in  genius,  taste,  and  elegance  they  never 
have  been  excelled  ;  but,"  as  Dr.  Home  also  remarks, 
"in  almost  every  thing  else  worth  knowing,  they  were 
as  ignorant  as  the  beasts  that  perish." 

The  Scriptures,  indeed,  he  had  studied  day  and 
night  in  their  original  languages :  he  had  studied  them 
critically,  and  in  their  connection,  till  he  was  familiar 
with  them  beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
mind  was  a  concordance  and  harmony  of  Scripture. 
He  quoted  with  amazing  facility  (not  at  random,  as 
some  do,  who  distinguish  not  sound  from  sense,  but) 
whatever  tended  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  point  be- 
foe  him.    To  this  may  be  added,  that  his  dictionj 
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like  that  of  the  original  he  studied,  was  so  plain  and 
perspicuous,  that  the  meanest  of  his  hearers  might 
clearly  understand  him. 

Learned,  like  Moses,  in  all  the  wisdom  of  his  day. 
he  discovered  what  far  surpassed  it  all,  and  became  a 
special'witness  and  example  of  the  truths  which  he 
was  sent  to  teach.  To  which  of  us  all  in  the  ministry 
could  those  words  be  so  strictly  applied  ?  By  faith, 
when  he.  was  come  to  years,  he  refused  the  honours  to 
which  he  was  born ;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction 
with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  seaso)i;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  his 
greatest  riches  ? 

The  philosopher  may  declaim  on  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man- greatness :  he  may  also  speculatively  perceive 
the  truth  of  his  principle :  but,  to  feel  it  abiding  at 
heart,  and  to  act  upon  it  humbly  and  consistently 
through  life,  requires  s  grace  which  our  brother  ac- 
tually possessed ;  and  he  nobly  demonstrated  thereby, 
that  this  is  the  victory  which  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith.. 

His  firm  and  decided  adherence  to  the  government 
under  which  he  was  placed,  both  in  the  church  and 
in  the  state,  will  sufficieHtly  appear  in  his  discourses  ; 
and  his  readiness  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  recover  the 
wandering,  visit  the  sick,  promote  useful  institutions, 
and  reheve  the  distressed,  has  been  already  described. 

As  a  Writer,  he  certainly  did  not  excel :  he 
thought  so  himself:  a  discovery,  which  much  inferioi- 
writers  seem  not  to  have  made.  It  was  probably  on 
this  account  that  he  published  so  little.  The  pieces 
delivered  to  me  by  Mrs.  C.  for  republication,  and 
printed  in  the  volume  of  Discourses,  \vill  show  the 
dates  and  occasions  of  their  first  appearing.  Besides 
which,  he  published  a  Memoir  of  the  life  of  the 
Rev.  William  Romaine,  to  whose  eminent  piety  and 
usefulness  he  bore  a  faithful  testimony.  I  cannot 
help  adding,  that  the  reader  will  see  more  of  him  in 
his  Letters,  than  in  jtny  thing  he  published. 
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As  a  Preacher,  he  certainly  stood  high :  and  I 
may  safely  aflirm  this,  though  his  voice  was  rough, 
and  his  utterance  rather  indistinct,  and  at  times  un- 
pleasantly monotonous.  I  am  also  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, that,  like  many  other  useful  men,  he  was  more 
qualified  to  make  the  assault  than  to  conduct  the 
siege.  He  was  more  of  an  Ajax,  than  a  Ulysses ; 
more  of  a  herald,  than  a  casuist.  His  memory,  in- 
deed, was  remarkably  strong,  his  mind  firm  and  vigo- 
rous, and  his  discourses  studied  ;  but  he  had  not  the 
imagination,  taste,  or  ear  that  some  have.  Plain  and 
convincing,  decisive  and  commanding,  he  exhibited 
truth  in  the  mass,  and  characters  in  the  general,  with 
great  effect;  but,  to  discriminate  with  accuracy — to 
touch  the  strings  of  the  heart  with  skill — and  to  meet 
objection  in  its  different  forms,  were  talents  he  did 
not  so  much  possess  himself,  though  he  knew  how  to 
value  them  in  others. 

I  fear  not,  however,  again  to  assert,  that  he  was  a 
preacher  of  eminence  in  point  of  effect;  and  such  a 
one  as  will  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those,  who  knew 
him  only  by  the  sermons  which  he  had  printed.  For, 
if  he  had  not  the  Apostle's  address,  yet,  like  the  Apos- 
tle, he  had  such  a  deep  and  evident  persuasion  of  the 
truths  he  taught,  that  he  seemed  more  like  a  man 
talking  of  what  he  saw,  what  he  felt,  and  what  he 
kept  firm  hold  of,  than  of  what  he  had  heard  or  read. 
He  had  such  a  conviction  of  the  reality  and  impor- 
tance of  Divine  Revelation,  that  he  did  not  treat  of  it 
as  some  do,  who  seem  to  doubt  whether  it  would  bear 
them  out  should  they  go  all  lengths  with  it.  These, 
like  children  venturing  on  ice  newly  frozen,  step  and 
step  with  tender  tread,  fearing  that  the  next  venture 
should  ingulph  them :  he,  on  the  contrary,  having 
knowledge  of  the  foundation,  stood  upon  it  as  on  the 
everlasting  hills ;  and  from  thence,  as  one  bearing 
the  message  of  Heaven,  boldly  called  the  world  to 
account. 
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In  treating  of  his  grand  theme,  the  glory  ©f  the 
Redeemer.  I  know  not  that  he  has  left  his  equal  upon 
earth.  He  often  spoke  upon  this  subject  with  such 
an  authority  and  unction,  that  unbehef  seemed  but 
folly,  and  vice  madness  :  and  thus  he  proceeded,  till  a 
holy  sympathy  was  propagated,  and  men  left  him,  like 
Elisha  after  the  mantle  was  cast  over  him,  wondering 
what  had  so  strangely  carried  them  away  from  the 
plough  and  the  oxen. 

To  say  any  thing  further  of  Mr.  Cadogan  as  a 
Christian,  seems  needless.  His  piety  was  not  only 
transparent  but  splendid.  I  doubt  not  but  many,  who 
"'tied  and  bound  by  the  chain  of  their  sins,"'  could 
not  approach  his  faithful  ministry.. said,  as  he  passed 
their  doors.  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 
His  life  was  a  sermon,  known  and  read  of  all  men  who 
did  not  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light  of  it: 
and  I  am  happy  at  the  conclusion,  to  add  so  respect- 
able a  testimony  as  the  following,  from  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Valpy  of  Reading,  on  the 
Fast  day.  March  8.  1797.  at  St.  Lawrence's  in  that 
town,  before  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  and  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrence,  the  Judges  of  Assize. 

" '  I  am  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,'  were 
among  the  dying  expressions  of  a  late  great  and  good 
pastor  of  this  town  : — of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  he  taught  the  noblest  truths  of  Christianity  with 
the  zeal  and  fervor  of  a  primitive  father  of  the 
church  ; — and  that  he  practised,  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
the  lessons  that  he  taught.  Like  his  great  master. 
he  went  about  doing  good.  Raised  as  he  was  by  birth 
and  connections  to  claim  the  highest  honours  in  the 
church,  he  preferred  the  useful  task  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  the  splendid  scenes  of  public 
life.  His  great  object  was.  to  preach  the  kingdom  of 
God.  and  to  teach  those  things  that  concern  the  Lord 
Jesus,  with  all  confidence  and  boldness.  In  all  things 
he  showed  himself  a  pattern  of  good  works :  and  he. 
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who  was  of  a  contrary  part,  had  no  evil  thing  to  say 
of  him. 

"  He  is  '  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.'  But 
all  things  have  worked  together  for  good  to  him. 
•He  is  taken  away  !'  but  he  still  lives  in  the  blessings 
of  the  poor,  in  the  hearts  of  the  good,  in  the  applause 
of  angels,  and  in  the  rewards  of  the  Almighty." 

AxD  now,  should  any  one  of  my  brethren  in  the 
ministry  have  perused  this  Memoir,  whose  doctrines 
and  habits  are  different  from  those  described  in  the 
latter  part  of  it,  let  me  affectionately  urge  it  upon 
him  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  his  people,  to 
put  the  following  questions  to  his  heart. 

"Am  not  I,  at  this  time,  under  those  very  preju- 
dices against  vital  religion,  and  its  ministers,  from 
which  Mr.  Cadogan  is  said  to  have  so  happily  emer- 
ged ? — And,  yet,  has  my  way  of  preaching  succeeded 
like  his  ? — Has  God  set  his  seal  to  it,  in  awakening  and 
reforming  sinners  as  he  did  to  his  ? — Has  not  my  learn- 
ing, or  morality,  or  orthodoxy,  served  me  for  a  reputa- 
tion and  a  rest  short  of  the  true  one  ? — Has  not  the 
fear  of  man  proved  a  snare  to  my  heart,  in  stifling  my 
convictions,  and  fettering  my  efforts  ? — Whatever  I 
may  ingeniously  plead  in  my  defence,  does  not  my 
conscience  declare,  that,  to  deny  myself,  to  take  up 
the  cross,  to  follow  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  confess  him 
and  his  cause  before  men,  has  not  hitherto  been  my 
plan  ?" 

Let  me,  however,  remind  such  a  one  of  the  admo- 
nition of  our  Master,  that  except  we  thus  follow  him 
through  an  ungodly  world,  we  cannot  be  even  his  dis- 
ciples, and  much  less  his  ministers.  We  may  be  any 
thing  and  every  thing  in  the  world,  but  we  shall  be 
nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  in  the  church. 

Till  we  ministers  have  wrestled  with  God  like  Ja- 
coh,  prevailed  with  him,  and  obtained  his  blessing, 
can  we  expect  to  prevail  with  men  ? — Can  we  be 
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wise  to  win  souls  to  God,  while  we  reject  his  counsel 
as  to  the  right  xoay? — Can  we  answer  at  his  bar. 
when  the  cries  of  perishing  sinners,  once  committed 
to  our  care,  are  witnessing  against  us  ?  Or  will  it  thcrt 
excuse  our  negligence,  that  we  could  point  out  the 
enthusiasm  or  knavery  of  some  who  were  active  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  effects  often  produced  by  evan- 
gelical truth,  when  found  in  bad  hands,  should  rouse 
us  to  the  consideration  of  what  might  be  expected 
from  it  in  better. 

A  weak  man  may  expose  the  truth,  and  a  bad  man 
may  pervert  it;  yet  such  honour  has  God  put  upon 
his  Gospel,  as  sometimes  to  afford  it  an  evidence 
which  the  preacher  of  it  must  otherwise  destroy. 
Folly  and  craft  mixed  with  the  truth,  like  any  foul 
matter  falling  into  a  medicine,  may  impede  its  good 
effect :  yet,  as  there  are  medicines  so  potent  as  to 
work  a  cure  through  all  impediments ;  so  the  Gospel 
is  found  sometimes  prevailing  through  circumstances, 
which  seem  completely  calculated  to  render  it  of  no 
effect.  But,  being  the  true  medicina  mends',  even  the 
empirick  that  stumbles  on  this  specific  will  often  cure, 
where  the  regular  physician,  pursuing  some  presump- 
tive theory,  may  kill.  Surely  1  need  not  insist,  that 
nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  counte- 
nance empiricism  of  any  sort!  T  am  endeavouring  to 
show,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  efficacy  of  that  re- 
medy which  our  brother  exhibited,  and  not  to  extenu- 
ate the  abuses  or  absurdities  that  too  often  mix  with 
and  contaminate  it. 

And  what  this  remedy  will  produce,  when  found  in 
a  heart  and  a  hand  like  Mr.  C.'s,  we  have  full  evi- 
dence before  us.  W e  should  inquire,  "  What  had 
this  man  discovered  ?  What  valuable  consideration 
had  he  received,  that  he  should  so  determinately  turn 
his  back  upon  all  other  considerations  ? — What  did  he 
feel,  when,  like  Moses,  he  preferred  the  reproach  of 
Christ  to  all  the  honours  and  emoluments  which  lay 
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directly  before  him? — What  were  the  principles, 
which  so  distinguishingly  purified  his  heart  and  Hfe, 
gave  efficacy  to  his  labours,  bore  him  up  to  the  last, 
and  made  his  very  name  a  savour?" — If  we  are  to 
judge  of  causes  by  their  effects,  surely  here  is  ano- 
ther and  a  noble  proof,  that  the  Gospel  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation;  and  that  His  was  the  true 
knowledge  of  it. — I  thank  God  for  such  a  testimony 
to  the  Truth,  in  a  day  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy  like 
the  present.  May  it  never  be  resisted! — May  it 
never  rise  in  judgment  against  Him  that  records, 
nor  against  him  that  reads  it! 

I  shall  mourn  if  this  address,  instead  of  being 
received  in  the  same  spirit  as  it  is  written,  proves 
an  occasion  of  offence  to  any.  I  would  strive, 
with  the  Apostle,  to  avoid  giving  such  offience  to 
any  one,  so  far  as  I  honestly  could.  I  am,  however, 
aware  that  some,  who  have  patiently  passed  through 
the  history,  will  be  ready,  like  the  auditors  of  Ste- 
phen, to  take  umbrage  at  the  application.  But, 
with  the  best  of  causes,  the  best  of  examples,  and, 
as  I  trust,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  I  will  proceed. 

Nor  is  it  to  men  who  are  at  enmity  with  these 
truths  that  I  now  speak,  though  for  even  such  I  desire 
continually  to  pray.  They  are  of  the  world:  there- 
fore speak  they  of  the  world ;  and  the  world  heareth 
them;  but  they  themselves  will  neither  hear  nor  bear 
the  truth. 

But,  to  men  of  more  tender  and  enlightened  con- 
sciences let  me  say,  shall  we — we  ministers  and 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  not  resolve  dili- 
gently to  study  and  faithfully  to  inculcate  them  ? 
In  us,  even  to  be  unskilful  or  unresolved,  is  to  be 
deeply  criminal.  Shall  we  not  lay  it  to  heart,  how 
many  are  looking  up  to  us  for  instruction  in  the 
things  that  belong  to  their  peace? — dependant  upon 
us  for  it — committed  to  us — many  of  them  in  sim- 
plicity taking  each  of  us  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Lead 
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US :  take  care  of  us  :  direct  our  steps  in  the  way  oi 
life ;  for  thou  art  our  guide  — dropping,  also, 
one  after  another  into  enternity,  before  they  can 
have  their  minds  well  directed  to  meet  it? — The 
best,  the  wisest  and  the  most  labourious  ministers  of 
Christ,  when  they  think  of  these  things,  tremble  at 
their  office  : — what  then  should  others  do? 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  it  first  upon  my  own 
heart,  and  then  upon  that  of  every  one  conscien- 
tiously engaged  in  the  sacred  office,  to  go  aside 
and  daily  revolve,  "Is  my  Bible  true?  What  are 
the  truths  it  contains?  What  awful  and  astonish- 
ing prospects  does  it  present  of  that  world,  into 
Avhich  ministers  and  their  congregations  are  has- 
lening!  Should  not  every  nerve  be  strained  to 
bring  men  acquainted  with  these  trutlis. — especially 
such  as  are  particularly  committed  to  my  care? 
And  if,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  this  duty,  the 
reproach  of  the  fearful  and  unbelieving,  as  well  as 
of  the  profane,  lights  upon  me,  let  me,  in  such  a 
cause,  resolve  to  be  singular — let  me  dare  to  be 
right — let  me  become  a  fool  that  I  may  be  wise  — 
Yea,  I  would  add  still  more,  let  us,  with  our  late 
brother,  rejoice  in  that  day  and  be  exceeding  glad, 
for  great  is  our  reward  in  heaven,  for  thus  treated 
they  the  prophets  which  were  before  us, 

I  go  on  to  speak  freely,  because  I  know  there 
are  many  of  my  brethren  who  are  seriously  seek- 
ing to  do  good  in  their  parishes,  but  are  discou- 
raged at  observing  how  little  fruit  appears  after 
many  years'  labour.  I  have  heard  them  express 
it;  but  I  have  heard  it  without  surprise.  Whoever 
considers  the  guilty  and  grovelling  habits  of  men, 
and  aims  to  erect  their  minds  to  the  highest  objects, 
and  to  implant  habits  of  faith  and  holiness,  should, 
before  he  attempts  building  such  a  tower,  sit  down 
and  count  the  cost.  He  proposes  a  moral  miracle, 
and  should  contemplate  the  means  as  well  as  the 
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end.  Power  belongeth  unto  God ;  and  he  has  a 
right  to  annex  the  communication  of  it  to  what  ordi- 
nances he  pleases.  Had  Moses,  instead  of  Ufting 
up  a  serpent,  and  directing  the  Israelites  to  look  to 
that  alone  as  God's  ordinance  for  healing  them,  been 
so  weak  and  presumptuous  as  to  have  emploj'cd 
remedies  which  seemed  in  themselves  more  eligible, 
the  Israelites  might  have  concurred  with  him  in  the 
application,  but  would  have  died  of  their  wounds. 
Had  Cadogan  proceeded  as  he  began,  some  good 
would  have  been  done  among  his  people,  because 
he  knew  something  of  God's  remedy,  and  employed 
what  he  knew  •,  but  no  such  extensive  benefits  as  those 
which  followed  when  he  knew  the  way  of  the  Lord 
more  perfectly,  and  determinately  rejected  every 
other.  Then  it  was,  that,  working  with  God,  he 
prevailed  vvith  men  . — hke  Joseph,  the  Lord  was 
with  him,  and  the  thing  that  he  did,  the  Lord  made  it 
to  prosper. 

Some,  indeed,  may  attempt  to  resist  this  fact ; 
and  what  fact,  when  it  bears  hard  upon  men's  inte- 
rests or  humours,  will  they  not  attempt  to  invahdate? 
But  a  man  might  as  well  go  about  to  prove  that  Ro- 
bespierre was  not  outrageously  mischievous,  as  that 
Cadogan  was  not  eminently  useful.  Let  us  not  then 
be  deceived  by  those  self-flattering  and  false  state- 
ments, with  which  the  profane  or  the  pharisaical 
attempt  to  intrench  themselves — resisting  and  mis- 
representing true  religion  by  raking  together  a  few 
ridiculous  or  scandalous  abuses,  (rejoicing  in  evils 
which  we  lament)  while  they  wilfully  close  their 
eyes  to  the  most  cogent  facts  and  arguments.  Which 
of  us,  if  he  were  so  blindly  or  corruptly  disposed, 
could  not,  with  even  feeble  abilities,  thus  decently 
dress  out  the  carcase  of  a  dead  profession,  as  Michael 
did  an  image,  when  David  himself  was  gone :  till,  on 
the  matter  being  examined,  behold !  there  was  an 
image  in  the  bed,  with  a  pillow  of  goaPs  hair  for  hiy 
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bolster ! — Ah  !  how  easj  is  it,  in  health  and  repose, 
for  men  to  lose  sight  of  the  nature  and  value  of  true 
religion ;  and  of  that  dying  pillow,  when  the  mere 
images  of  it  will  yield  them  no  comfort !  and  much 
more  to  lose  sight  of  that  day,  when  such  images 
must  be  examined  and  exposed  ! 

Nor  let  us  be  imposed  upon  by  the  sound  of  words, 
as  if  something  new  in  religion  was  here  advanced. 
Let  any  one  satisfy  himself  on  this  head,  by  turning  to 
the  Reformers — the  Articles  of  our  Church — or  the 
writings  of  its  most  eminent  and  useful  Bishops. 
Wherein  did  the  principles  of  Andrews  and  Davc- 
nant,  Hall  and  Usher,  Reynolds  and  Leighton,  Hop- 
kins and  Beveridge,  &c.  &:c.  differ  from  those  of  our 
departed  friend?  If  he  differed  from  others,  it  was 
because  he  so  entirely  agreed  with  these.  Both  they 
and  he  were  convinced,  that  till  the  heart  is  humbled 
and  animated  with  the  principles  and  promises  of  the 
Gospel,  we  shall  exhort  men  in  vain  to  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties ;  and  till  then,  even  such  perform- 
ances must  be  undertaken  on  a  wrong  principle.  Il 
is  therefore  the  good  old  way,  that  ignorance  so  fre- 
quently mistakes  for  a  7iew  path.  Mr.  C.  chose  that 
old  way  for  himself  and  his  people  :  they  walked 
therein,  and  found  rest  for  their  souls.  Many  of  them 
have  accompanied  him  to  glory ;  and  if,  after  his  de- 
parture, the  rest  should  so  wander  and  degenerate,  as 
to  return  to  the  world  from  whence  they  came  out  (a 
supposition  not  to  be  admitted)  still  the  fact  remains : 
under  his  ministry  they  were  called  out  from  thai 
world :  under  the  same  they  walked  toward  the 
world  above ;  and  there  I  also  trust  he  will  meet 
them  as  his  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

Let  us  then  no  longer  halt  between  two  opinions! 
especially  as  they  lead  to  two  such  opposite  and  im- 
portant results.  Soon  will  an  eternal  world  open 
tipon  us,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  Redeemer  break 
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forth  with  an  unutterable  splendour  and  irresistible 
conviction,  to  the  honour  and  joy  of  his  friends,  and 
the  eternal  confusion  of  his  enemies.  He  has  warned 
us  that  the  gate  of  it  is  strait,  the  way  narrow,  and 
that  comparatively  few  are  found  walking  therein : 
and  if  we  perceive  this,  shall  men  in  our  predicament 
consult  the  taste  of  a  blind,  disordered,  and  perishing 
world  about  it?  or  ask  leave  to  declare  it  plainly? 
Let  us  know  men  better,  love  them  more,  and  fear 
them  less,  that  we  may  both  save  ourselves  and  them 
that  hear  us. 

But,  whatever  zeal  we  may  attain  for  evangelical 
principles,  let  us  be  no  less  zealous  to  follow  our  bro- 
ther as  he  followed  Christ,  in  a  parental  tenderness 
and  forbearance  toward  those  that  oppose  themselves, 
if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance  to  the 
acknowledging  of  the  truth.  If  we  would  succeed  as 
Mr.  C.  did,  "we  must,"  to  use  his  words,  "show 
these  people  a  more  excellent  way  :  we  must  over- 
come evil  with  good :  we  must  pray  for  them  as 
Christ  did,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  We 
must,  like  him,  shake  hands  with  the  man  that  would 
insult  us  ;  and,  by  a  friendly  approach  to  the  house  of 
an  enemy,  attempt  to  disarm  his  heart.*  Benevo- 
lence of  character  is  a  sort  of  eloquence  that  is  under- 
stood in  every  country,  and  which  every  one  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  resist:  Christian  love  is  a  still  higher 
principle,  and  has  a  look  and  a  language  even  toward 
its  enemies,  which  have  often  melted  down  the  most 
obdurate.  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri,  and  from  one  of 
the  worst  we  may  learn  that,  "  the  good  man  alone 
knows  the  art  of  making  others  so." 

The  work,  indeed,  is  arduous,  and  man  is  weak; 
but,  with  the  warrant  and  promise  of  our  God,  any 
thing  may  be  done.  His  power  precludes  all  despair, 
in  making  this  grandest  of  attempts.  Whatever  has 
been  related  of  our  late  brother  is  but  an  exhibition  of 
■*  See  page  212. 
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divine  grace,  which  wrought  in  him  both  to  will  and  to 
do.  He  was  a  man  of  hke  passions  and  prejudices 
with  us,  and  owed  all  that  he  was,  and  all  that  he  did. 
to  its  sole  efficacy :  and  to  illustrate  the  power  and 
tendency  of  that  grace,  is  the  grand  desire  of  these 
Memoirs,  or  the  writer  of  them  is  but  a  fool  in  hi.^ 
folly.  . 

Let  us,  therefore,  work  while  it  is  day,  and  pray 
while  we  work  :  looking  to  Him  who  is  able  to  build 
us  also  up,  and  give  us  an  inheritance  among  them 
that  are  sanctified  ;  that,  when  our  work  is  done,  wc 
may,  like  our  brother,  repose  on  our  dying  pillow 
with  a  well-grounded  consolation  that  we  have  "  fcl- 
Ihd  cccnj  affair  for  both  uorlds,^' 


JOHN  BACON,  ESQ.,  R.  A 

WITH 

REFLECTIONS, 

DRAWN  FROM  A  REVIEW  OF  HIS  MORAL  AND 
RELIGIOUS  CHARACTER. 


Xon  sine  ratione,  sacra  est  magnariuu  virtutum  memoria :  et  esse 
plures  bonos  juvat,  si  gratia  bonorum  no  cum  ipsis  cadat. 

SENECA. 


AD  V  ERTISEMENT. 


•SooJV  iifter  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Bacow,  his  family  requested 
the  Author  of  the  present  publication  to  insert  a  few  memorials 
of  their  invaluable  relative  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  Sep- 
tember, 1799.  They  have  again  requested  him  to  publish  them 
in  the  present  form.  They  wish  to  preserve,  by  every  means,  a 
memory  so  revered  and  beloved,  not  only  by  themselves,  but 
also  by  many  who  were  happy  in  his  acquaintance :  they  also  feel 
that  the  high  cause  of  religion  and  morality  may  be  served  by  the 
knowledge  and  remembrance  of  such  a  character. 

A  request  at  once  so  rational  and  pious  would  have  been 
attended  to  sooner,  had  not  a  long  course  of  painful  infirmity  and 
(.lisease  rendered  even  a  small  undertaking  difficult  to  the  writer. 

Some  additional  facts  and  anecdotes,  furnished  by  the  family, 
enable  the  Author  to  enlarge  the  former  brief  narrative  ;  he  has 
also  inserted  whatever  he  could  recollect  of  Mr.  B.'s  habits  iji 
society,  turn  of  thinking,  manner  of  expression,  &c.  This  addition 
will  not  only  more  distinctly  mark  his  character,  but  afford  a  grati- 
fication to  his  friends. 

The  scantiness  of  his  other  materials  has  allowed  the  Author  to 
dwell  longer  on  that  part  of  his  friend's  character  which  is  deci- 
dedly the  most  important ;  and  to  add  those  observations  at  the 
conclusion,  on  the  nature  and  effect  of  true  religion,  which  receive 
from  it  so  striking  an  exemp'ificatiovi. 
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■fo  encourage  real  genius,  struggling  against  eaiiy 
(lisadvantages ;  to  prove  the  solid  benefits  of  a  steady 
probity;  and,  above  all,  to  exemplify  the  divine  max- 
im, that  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children,  the 
following  short  Memoirs  of  the  late  John  Bacon, 
Esq.  are  presented  to  the  public. 

This  celebrated  sculptor  was  descended  from  an 
mcient  family  in  Somersetshire:  his  grandfather, 
John  Bacon,  was  the  son  of  William  Bacon,  who  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  estate  near  Wincanton,  in  that 
county.  His  father,  Thomas  Bacon,  was  a  cloth- 
worker  in  Southwark,  where  Mr.  Bacon  was  born 
November  24,  1740. 

Providence  seems  to  have  peculiarly  favoured  his 
infancy;  for  when  he  was  about  five  years  of  age,  he 
fell  into  the  pit  of  a  soap-boiler,  and  would  have 
perishccl,  if  a  m^n,  who  then  entered  the  yard,  had 
not  discovered  the  top  of  his  head,  and  immediately 
drawn  him  out.  About  the  same  time  he  fell  before  p 
cart,  the  wheel  of  which  went  over  his  right  hand, 
and  must  have  crushed  it,  had  it  not  fallen  between 
two  projecting  stones. 

There  are,  perhaps,  but  few  persons  who  cannot 
recollect  some  impending  dangers  from  which  they 
have  been  snatched  by  a  particular  Providence. 
Such  recollections  not  only  become  a  duty  with  re- 
spect to  our  great  deliverer,  but  experience  confirms 
*hc  very  beneficial  tendency  they  have  in  affecting  the 
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heart,  and  pointing  out  its  deep  and  various  obliga- 
tions. 

When  very  young,  Mr.  B.  discovered  an  incli- 
nation for  drawing,  common  to  children  ;  but  not 
pursuing  it,  he  never  made  any  great  proficiency  in 
that  art. 

He,  indeed,  at  that  time,  was  obhged  to  seek  a  sup- 
port in  the  humblest  station  ;  but,  even  while  a  child, 
seeds  of  his  future  growth  and  eminence  appeared. 
"  I  have  often  heard  him  mention,"  says  his  son,  "  that, 
when  a  boy.  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  playing 
at  marbles  or  other  games,  his  thoughts  have  been 
chiefly  employed  in  the  inquiry,  '  whence  arose  the 
satisfaction  he  felt:'  and,  perceiving  the  weakness  of 
its  principle,  his  former  pleasure  has  been  turned  into 
contempt  toward  himself  and  his  companions,  as  the 
easy  dupes  of  fancy — at  this  age.  he  concluded  that 
happiness  was  in  every  man's  power  who  could  learn 
to  discipline  his  own  mind :  and,  on  this  plan,  he 
made  a  sort  of  philosophical  attempt  to  command  his 
own  happiness." 

It,  perhaps,  need  not  be  said  that  Bacon,  the  old 
Christian,  excelled  Bacon,  the  young  philosopher,  in 
his  attempt  to  obtain  true  happiness ;  and  we  may 
add,  that  infant  philosophers  will  attain  to  the  sum- 
mum  honum  as  soon  as  aged  ones,  who  are  not  taught 
to  look  to  a  better  resource  than  themselves. 

In  the  year  1755,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Mr. 
B.  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Crispe.  of  Bow 
Church  Yard ;  where  he  was  employed,  among  other 
things,  in  painting  on  porcelain.  Mr.  Crispe  had  a 
manufactory  of  china  at  Lambeth,  to  which  Mr.  B, 
occasionally  went,  and  where  he  assisted.  His  then 
occupation,  indeed,  was  but  a  feeble  step  toward  his 
future  acquirements,  as  he  was  chiefly  employed  in 
forming  shepherds,  shepherdesses,  and  such  small 
ornamental  pieces ;  yet.  for  a  self-taught  artist  to  per- 
.^brm  even  works  like  these  with  taste,  and,  in  less 
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lhan  two  years,  form  (as  he  did)  all  the  models  for 
the  manufactory,  was  to  give  an  indication  of  no 
ordinary  powers.  But,  as  goodness  of  heart  excels 
greatness  of  parts,  a  proof  of  his  filial  alTection  ought 
here  to  be  recorded  :  at  this  early  period  he  princi- 
pally supported  his  parents  by  the  produce  of  his 
labours,  even  to  the  abridging  himself  of  th|  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

Let  children  learn,  not  only  from  God's  word,  but 
also  from  facts  like  the  present,  how  a  dutiful  and 
affectionate  regard  to  their  parents  is  marked  by  him 
on  whom  all  events  depend  :  It  is  sowing  the  seeds  of 
future  blessings — It  is  laying  a  good  ground  of  expec- 
tation respecting  their  own  children.  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee. 

Mr.  B.'s  capacity,  however,  for  greater  things  in  his 
art  than  he  had  yet  attempted,  discovered  itself  on 
the  following  occasion.  In  attending  the  manufactory 
at  Lambeth,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
models  of  different  sculptors,  which  were  sent  to  a 
pottery  on  the  same  premises  to  be  burnt.  Small 
circumstances  often  give  rise  to  the  most  important 
events  in  our  lives.  From  the  sight  of  these  models, 
Mr.  B.  first  conceived  a  strong  inclination  for  his 
future  profession.  He  applied  himself  to  this  attain- 
ment with  the  most  unremitting  diligence  :  and  his 
progress  was  as  rapid,  as  his  turn  for  it  was  sudden 
and  unpremeditated.  This  will  appear  from  the 
books  published  annually  by  the  "Society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Arts;"  where  it  may  be  found,  that, 
between  the  years  1763  and  1766,  inclusive,  the  first 
[wemiums  in  those  classes,  for  which  he  contended, 
were  no  less  than  nine  times  adjudged  to  him.  The 
first  of  these  attempts  was  made  in  the  year  1758, 
in  a  small  figure  of  Peace,  after  the  manner  of  the 
antique. 

It  was  during  Mr.  B.'s  apprenticeship  that  he  form- 
>'(\  a  design  of  making  statues  in  artificial  stone,  which 
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he  afterward  perfected.  By  these  exertions,  he  reco- 
vered the  manufactory  at  Lambeth,  now  carried  on  bj 
Mrs.  Coade,  and  which,  before  Mr.  B.  undertook 
the  management  of  it,  had  fallen  into  very  low  cir- 
cumstances. 

About  the  year  1763,  Mr.  B.  tirst  attempted  work- 
ing in  marble;  and,  having  never  seen  that  operation 
performed,  he  was  led  to  invent  an  instrument  for 
transferring  the  form  of  the  model  to  the  marble 
(technically  called,  getting  out  the  points)  which  instru- 
ment has  since  been  used  by  many  other  sculptors  in 
England  and  France.*  Its  advantage,  beyond  the 
instruments  formerly  employed,  consists  in  its  cer- 
tainty and  exactness — in  its  taking  a  correct  measure- 
ment in  every  direction — in  its  occupying  so  small  a 
compass  as  not  to  encumber  the  workman — and,  in 
its  being  transferrable  either  to  the  model  or  to  the 
marble,  without  having  a  separate  instrument  for  each,, 
as  before  was  the  custom. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  B.  lived  in  the  city,  where  his 
family  connections  were ;  but,  in  the  year  1768,  he 
removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  town  :  and  it  was  then 
(being  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age)  in  attending 
the  Royal  Academy,  instituted  that  year,  that  he 
received  his  first  instructions  in  his  future  profession : 
having  never  before  seen  the  art  of  modelling  oi 
sculpture  regularly  performed. 

*  Mr.  John  Bacon  has  communicated  to  me  an  anecdote  worth 
i-ecording  in  this  edition.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  in  France, 
seeing  this  instrument  in  use  at  Mr.  B's,  exclaimed  with  surprise, 
"  So  1  you  have  got  Mons.  Hudon's  instrument  for  taking  points  !  I 
see  you  don't  object  to  copying  the  French  in  some  particulars." 
Mr.  B.  replied  he  was  certain  it  was  not  a  French  invention.  The 
gentleman  insisted  that  he  had  seen  it  in  use  in  France,  in  the  study 
of  M.  Hudon,  the  Sculptor ;  who  told  him  with  some  self-applause, 
that  it  was  his  own  invention.  The  gentleman  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised, when  Mr.  B.  assured  him  M.  Hudon  had  first  seen  this  instru- 
ment in  Mr.  B's  study,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  its  utility  and 
novelty,  that  Mr.  B.  made  him  a  present  of  one  of  them  for  his  owi- 
use !  ^-  -P- 
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In  the  following  year,  the  gold  medal  for  sculpture, 
the  first  ever  given  by  that  Society,  was  decreed  to 
Mr.  B.  He  became  an  associate  of  that  body,  in  the 
year  1770.  His  reputation  was  now  well  established 
by  the  exhibition  of  his  statue  of  Mars  :  it  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  the  present  archbishop 
of  York  ;  who,  having  designed  to  place  a  bust  of  his 
present  majesty  in  the  hall  of  Christ-church  college, 
Oxford,  presented  Mr.  B.  to  the  king,  who  was  pleased 
to  sit  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  J — ,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mr.  B.  heard  Mr. 
West,  the  present  president  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
say,  when  he  saw  the  model  of  Mars,  (Mr.  B.'s  first 
statue,)  "If  this  is  his  first. essay,  what  will  this  man 
attain  to  when  he  arrives  at  maturity  ?"  The  same 
friend  also  remembers,  that  when  Mr.  B.  was  model- 
ling the  bust  of  his  majesty,  the  king  asked  him  if 
he  had  ever  been  out  of  the  kingdom  :  upon  being  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  his  majesty  said,  "  1  am  glad 
of  it — you  will  be  the  greater  honour  to  it." 

Mr.  B.'s  execution  of  this  work,  added  to  the  fame  he 
had  already  acquired,  procured  him  the  royal  patron- 
age ;  and  he  received  an  order  from  his  majesty  to  pre- 
pare another  bust  intended  as  a  present  to  the  university 
of  Gottingen.  Her  majesty  was  also  pleased  to  give 
directions  for  a  third ;  and  Mr.  B.  has  since  executed 
a  fourth,  which  is  placed  in  the  meeting  room  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  was  soon  afterward  em- 
ployed by  the  Dean  and  Fellows  of  Christ-church,  in 
forming  several  busts  for  them  ;  particularly  those  of 
the  late  General  Guise,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
the  Primate  of  Ireland. 

In  1773,  he  presented  to  the  "Society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Arts,"  two  statues  in  plaster,  which, 
by  a  vote  of  that  Society,  were  directed  to  be  placed 
in  their  great  room.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  B.  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  them  in  the  following  terms  : 

"The  honour  you  have  done  mc.  in  vour  accept- 
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ance  of  my  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus,  affords  me  an 
opportunity  which  I  gladly  embrace,  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  many  obligations  I  have  to  the  Society.  It 
was  your  approbation  which  stimulated,  and  your  en- 
couragements which  enabled  me  to  pursue  those  stu- 
dies which  a  disadvantageous  situation  had  otherwise 
made  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Believe  me,  gen- 
tlemen, I  never  think  of  the  Society  without  grati- 
tude, and  without  the  highest  idea  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  formed  :  and  which  justly  place  it  among 
the  institutions  that  do  honour  to  human  nature — raise 
the  glory  of  a  nation — and  promote  the  general 
good  of  mankind."  To  this  letter  the  Society 
sent  a  polite  answer,  accompanied  with  their  gold 
medal,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  inscribed.  Eminent 
Merit. 

His  first  work  in  sculpture  is  in  Christ-church  col- 
lege, already  mentioned.  The  first  figures  he  exe- 
cuted in  marble,  are  at  the  Duke  of  Richmond's,  af 
Godwood.  His  first  monument  is  that  of  Mrs.  Withers, 
in  St.  Mary's,  Worcester. 

In  the  year  1777,  he  was  employed  to  prepare  a 
model  of  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal, Southwark,  to  the  memory  of  the  founder.  Ii 
was  this  work,  that  chiefly  recommended  him  to  the 
execution  of  Lord  Chatham's  monument,  in  Guildhall. 
This  latter  gave  such  general  satisfaction,  that  he  was 
presented  with  a  handsome  gratuity,  after  the  sum 
agreed  for  was  paid. 

The  next  year,  in  which  he  became  a  Royal  Aca- 
demician, he  finished  the  monument  of  Mrs.  Draper. 
About  the  same  time,  he  began  a  marble  statue  of 
Mars,  from  the  model  which  he  had  before  exhibited  : 
the  commission  was  given  him  by  Charles  Anderson 
Pelham,  now  Lord  Yarborough ;  but  it  was  not  com- 
pleted till  the  year  1786.  Some  time  in  this  year 
(1780)  he  executed  the  two  groups  for  the  top  of 
Somerset  House,  and  also  the  monument  of  Lord 
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Halifax,  placed  in  the  north  transept  of  Westminster 
\hhey. 

In  the  year  1781,  he  began  the  statue  of  Judge 
Blackstone,  for  All  Souls  College,  Oxford :  and,  the 
next  year,  that  of  Henry  the.  Sixth,  for  the  Anti- 
Chapel,  at  Eton. 

There  was  something  so  singular  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  received  the  order  for  this  statue,  that  I  hope 
to  be  excused  if  I  mention  the  detail.  A  gentleman 
called  upon  Mr.  B.  who  appeared  like  a  distressed 
clergyman  applying  for  relief.  The  great  respect 
which  he  had  for  persons  of  that  description,  and  the 
satisfaction  he  felt  in  relieving  them,  induced  him, 
with  his  usual  complacency,  to  ask  this  stranger  to 
enter  and  be  seated.  He  had  not  continued  long,  be- 
fore he  began  to  ask,  "  Pray  Mr.  B.  have  you  been  a( 
Rome  ?"  Mr.  B.  answered  in  the  negative.  "  1  sup- 
pose you  have  been  at  Wilton,  to  see  the  antiquei- 
there  ?"  No.  After  two  or  three  more  such  ques- 
tions and  answers,  he  said,  with  his  patience  almost 
exhausted,  "Have  you  ever  been  at  Westminster 
Abbey?"  On  Mr.  B.'s  replying  yes,  the  stranger 
said,  "  I  may,  however,  as  well  walk  to  your  rooms, 
and  look  at  your  works."  He  examined  them  atten- 
tively, saying,  as  he  passed,  "  Well — very  well — ex- 
cellent— and  all  this  produced  without  going  abroad ! 
But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  and  that  is,  you  have  no 
need  to  go."  He  then  gave  an  order  for  a  bust  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  for  Eton  College,  and  paid  down 
half  the  price. 

After  this  was  executed,  he  wrote  a  polite  letter  of 
approbation,  saying  he  had  but  one  fault  to  find  with 
the  performance,  which  was,  that  it  was  not  carried 
down  to  the  feet,  (or  a  whole  length.)  Soon  after  he  call- 
ed again  on  Mr.  B.  and  informed  him,  that  he  had  left 
n  sum  of  money  in  his  will,  for  a  statue  of  the  above- 
mentioned  king,  to  be  placed  in  the  Chapel  of  Eton 
<''ollegc  :  "  But,"  said  he,  "  upon  second  thoughts  it 
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seems  I  had  better  have  it  done  while  I  Uve;  and 
you  should  set  about  it  immediately,  but  that  I  know 
your  custom  is  to  have  half  the  sum  paid  down  at 
giving  the  order:  now  this  is  not  quite  convenient  to 
me  at  present ;  but  I  think  I  could  let  you  have  lOOl." 
"Pray,  sir,"  said  Mr.  B.  "don't  let  that  be  a  con- 
sideration— you  have  always  shown  yourself  a  man 
of  honour — I  shall  leave  every  thing  to  your  conve- 
nience, and  make  the  design  directly."  "  I  think,'" 
said  the  gentleman,  after  a  pause,  "  I  can  let  you  have 
2001.  :'^  after  thus  demurring,  he  paid  down  the  whole 
customary  deposit  before  he  left  the  house. 

In  the  year  1783,  the  inhabitants  of  Jersey  having 
determined  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  gallant 
Major  Pierson,  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  that  island 
against  the  French,  the  execution  of  the  monument 
was  committed  to  Mr.  B. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  different  com- 
petitions with  rival  artists,  Mr.  B.  has  been  almost 
always  successful  5  there  being  but  one  exception  out 
of  sixteen  instances. 

Of  the  works  which  Mr.  B.  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  following  may  be  enumerated  :  statue? 
of  Mars  and  Venus;  a  colossal  bust  of  Jupiter;  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Thames  ;  several  small  tigures- 
in  marble ;  and  a  monument,  since  placed  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Bristol,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Draper, 
celebrated  by  Sterne  under  the  name  of  Eliza. 

When  Mr.  B.  exhibited  his  statute  of  the  Thames 
just  mentioned,  it  was  noticed  by  a  certain  great 
personage,  who,  after  having  expressed  her  admi- 
ration of  it  as  a  work  of  art,  inquired,  why  he  could 
not  "avoid  making  it  so  frightful  a  figure."  He 
replied,  '■^  Art  cannot  always  efTect  that  which  is 
still  within  the  reach  of  nature — ^the  union  of  beauty 
and  majesty." 

But  the  most  important  work  hitherto  presented 
to  the  public  by  Mr.  B.  is  the  monument  of  the 
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Earl  of  Chatham,  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  was  begun  in  the  year  1778,  and  finished  in 
1783.  It  may  perhaps  be  produced  as  an  instance, 
not  only  that  true  genius  is  the  growth  of  the  British 
Isle;  but  that  it  may  be  fully  ripened  in  it,  unas- 
sisted by  foreign  aid. 

When  young,  Mr.  B.'s  abilities  as  an  artist  were 
not  called  in  question,  except  with  respect  to  the 
antique ;  of  which  some  affirmed  that  he  under- 
stood nothing.  On  this  occasion,  he  modelled  his 
large  head  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  which  was  inspected 
by  several  eminent  connoisseurs,  and  mistaken  for 
a  fine  antique  :  they  even  inquired  from  what  temple 
abroad  it  had  been  brought. 

Of  his  different  works,  it  is  not  the  design  of 
these  memoirs  to  present  a  regular  list,  and  much 
less  to  enter  into  a  critical  investigation  of  their 
respective  merits.*  They  are  before  the  public, 
who  hitherto  have  marked  them  with  a  disringuished 
approbation :  and  they  will  be  accompanied  through 

*  I  shall  here  insert  some  observations  of  this  kind  from  Dallaway's 
"  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts  in  England." 

"  The  works  of  Bacon,  Banks,  NoUekins,  Wilton,  and  Flaxman, 
will  rescue  the  present  age  from  being  totally  indebted  to  foreigners 
for  perfection  in  statuary.  His  present  Majesty  at  Christ-chm-ch,  a 
bust,  by  the  firsl  mentioned,  has  the  strength  of  Bernini." 

"In  the  Hall  at  All  Souls  is  a  statue  of  Judge  Blackstone,  sitting 
and  habited  in  his  magistratical  character,  which  is  indeed  full  ot 
spirit  and  dignity.  It  commands  attention,  and  expresses  importance. 
But  the  question  respecting  the  costume  will  occur  to  most  specta- 
tors ;  and  Bacon  imposed  a  hard  task  upon  himself  when  he  under- 
took such  a  profusion  of  wig  and  ermine.  Perhaps,  so  rigid  an  adhe- 
rence to  verisimilitude  may  be  in  most  instances  relaxed,  with  hap- 
pier efiFect,  if  not  totally  dispensed  with.  Nothing,  however,  be- 
tween an  exact  representation  of  the  dress  of  the  times  and  the  true 
antique  should  be  admitted  in  statuary.  Kent's  fancy  dress  for 
Shakspeare  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  at 
Cambridge,  habited  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  are  incorrect.  In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  the  statues  of  Johnson 
and  Howard,  both  by  Bacon,  are  in  opposite  styles.  The  Philoso- 
pher is  in  the  habit  of  an  Athenian,  gigantic,  rather  than  colossal ; 
«'hile  the  head  of  the  Philanthropist  is  dressed  like  that  of  a  gentl^  -. 
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future  ages  with  the  applause  of  a  Poet;*  the  pro- 
ductions of  whose  genius  will  probably  be  admired, 
till  that  period  at  which  it  will  be  said,  Time  shall  be 
no  longer. 

I  was,  however,  surprised  at  being  assured  b} 
Mr.  John  Bacon,  jun.  that  his  father  never  used  to 

man  of  our  own  times  But  the  full  dress  of  an  English  JuJge  has 

insuperable  disadvantuges ;  and  few  artists  would  have  succeeded  so 
well  as  Bacon." 

"At  Christ-church  are  busts  of  General  Guise,  Archbishop  Robin- 
son, Bishop  Barrington,  &c.  and  at  Pembroke  College  one  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  all  by  Bacon,  and  elaborately  finished.  For  a  very  memo- 
rable improvement  in  sepulchral  statuary  we  are  indebted  to  him. 
The  idea  of  representing  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  by  symbolical 
figures,  if  not  original,  is  well  applied." 

"  Bacon  has  adopted  this  mode  very  happily,  though  not  without 
repetition  of  his  first  thoughts  ;  and  has  attained  to  nearly  an  equal 
degree  of  perfection  in  several  of  his  emblematical  figures,  which 
are  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Abbey  church  at  Bath,  and 
Bristol  Cathedral,  where  his  monument  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Draper 
(Sterne's  Eliza)  is  exquisitely  simple." 

"  One  of  Bacon's  last  works  was  a  monument  for  Mr.  Whitbread, 
which  is  a  beautiful  composition.  His  figure  of  Benevolence  is  again 
introduced  with  a  variation  only  in  the  attitude.    It  is  well  worthy 

the  antique.  But  another  marble,  scarcely  finished  at  the  time  oi 

his  death,  will  secure  him  a  lasting  fame  for  originality  and  classical 
taste.  It  is  the  Coenotaph  lately  erected  at  Westminster  Abbey  to 
the  poet  Mason.  A  Muse  holding  his  profile  on  a  medallion,  reclines 
on  an  antique  altar,  on  which  are  sculptured,  in  relief,  a  lyre,  the 
tragic  masque,  and  laurel  wreath ;  all  of  the  most  correct  form,  at 
seen  on  ancient  sarcophagi  of  the  pure  ages — " 

"  Bacon's  monument  to  the  poet  Gray  is  due  to  the  classical  design 
of  his  friend  Mason.  That  to  Lord  Chatham  certainly  displays  a 
very  g^and  group.  The  Brittannia  is  the  Urbs  Roma,  and  the 
Thames  is  the  Tiber  of  the  Capitol,  copied  with  Uie  appropriate  va- 
riation of  the  attributes.  The  monument  to  Lord  R.  Manners  exhi- 
bits the  antique  Neptune." 

"  With  the  English  school  of  sculpture,  founded  by  Bacon,  Banks, 
Nollekins,  and  Wilton,  no  nation,  excepting  Italy,  will  offer  a  suc- 
cessful competition." 

*  Bacon  there 

Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone, 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  lips. 
Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  alone 
The  pow'rs  of  Sculpture,  but  tlie  style  as  much. 
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set  his  draperies,  as  it  is  termed  ;  at  least  since  the 
son  could  remember :  but  that  they  were  the  produc- 
tion of  his  own  feelings  ;  and  of  the  observations 
which  he  had  made,  with  scarcely  any  assistance  from 
artificial  arrangements  and  dispositions  of  them  upon 
a  figure. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  those  which 
stand  among  the  principal  are,  the  Bronze  Group,  in 
the  square  of  Somerset-House — Lady  Miller's,  at 
Bath — Lord  Rodney's,  at  Jamaica — Lord  Heath- 
field's,  at  Buckland,  near  Plymouth — Earl  and  Coun- 
tess of  Eflingham's,  at  Jamaica — Sir  George  Pocock's 
and  Bishop  Thomas',  in  AVestminster  Abbey — Mr. 
Howard's  and  Dr.  Johnson's,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
— and  the  Pediment  of  the  East-India  House. 

Mr.  B.  had  under  his  hand,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  following  monuments  :  that  of  Mr.  Whitbread : 
Sir  William  Jones  ;  the  poet  Mason;  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Milner  ;  with  some  others  of  less  importance.* 

This  distinguished  artist,  and  excellent  man,  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  an  inflammation  in  his  bowels, 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  August  4th,  1799,  which 
occasioned  his  death  in  little  more  than  two  days. 
During  this  short  illness,  he  expressed  a  firm  reliance 
on  that  sure  foundation  on  which  he  had  long  and 
constantly  built.  He  departed  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, August  7th,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age :  leaving 
two  sons  and  three  daughters  by  his  first  wife,  and 
three  sons  by  his  last,  the  surviving  widow. 

*  In  t.he  foi  mer  edition,  other  woiks  were  here  enumerated ;  a; 
the  monument  of  General  Dundas,  for  St.  Paul's  ;  Captains  Harvey 
and  Hutt,  for  Westminster  Abbey  :  a  Group  for  India,  containing  a 
oolossal  statue  of  Marquis  Coniwallis;  and  an  equestrian  Bronze  ol 
William  the  Third,  for  St.  James'  Square.  But  I  learn  from-  Mr. 
John  Bacon,  tliat  these  works  were  not  even  begun  at  the  time  of  hi- 
father's  death,  though  the  commissions  were  received.  In  mention- 
ing them,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Cecil  as  works  "  under  liand,"  he  was  too 
-crupulously  delicate ;  and  I  think  it  an  act  of  common  justice  to  re- 
store to  Mr.  John  Bacon,  the  credit  of  these  works,  since  to  him  it 
^•xclusively  belongs.  J.  I». 
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Thus  departed  a  man,  who,  though  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  artists  of  his  day,  had  a  mind  capable 
of  esteeming  this  rank  but  a  small  attainment.  He 
grasped  at  the  higher  honours  and  unfading  rewards 
which  he  now  enjoys.  Amidst  the  infirmities  and 
temptations  to  which  our  common  nature  is  subject, 
and  under  which  an  enlightened  eye  and  a  sincere 
heart  led  him  often  bitterly  to  complain,  he  was  decided 
in  the  grand  point,  and  determinately  pursued  it.  He 
desired  to  bear  his  testimony  to  it  after  his  death  ;  and 
therefore  ordered,  by  his  will,  a  plain  tablet  with  the 
following  inscription  (after  the  name  and  date)  to  be 
placed  near  his  grave  : 

''what  I  WAS  AS  AN  ARTIST  SEEMED  TO  ME  OF 
SOME  IMPORTANCE  WHILE  1  LIVED:  BUT  AVHAT  I 
REALLY  WAS  AS  A  BELIEVER  IN  CHRIST  JESUS,  IS 
THE   ONLY   THING   OF   IMPORTANCE   TO   ME  NOW." 

Mr.  B.  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  stature, 
of  a  fair  complexion,  and  interesting  countenance, 
expressive  of  his  natural  vivacity,  tenderness,  and 
address. 

Though  in  passing  through  this  short  narrative,  I 
could  not  avoid  giving  some  general  intimations  of  the 
character  and  sentiments  of  Mr.  B.  I  shall  begin  a 
more  particular  account  of  them  here,  by  remarking, 
that,  in  communicating  his  ideas,  Mr.  B.  was  some- 
times forcible  and  happy;  especially  if  the  occasion 
and  the  assembly  demanded  care  and  preparation.  I 
am  informed,  from  the  best  authority,  that  the  obser- 
vations which  he  used  to  make  at  the  Royal  Acade- 
my, were  received  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
deference. 

In  familiar  discourse,  especially  when  he  indulged 
the  metaphysical  turn  of  his  mind,  he  was  frequently 
circuitous  and  obscure :  what  was  successful,  burst 
like  lightning  from  a  cloud  ;  but  unlike  that  meteor,  it 
remained  to  enlighten  and  to  warm.  He  had  a  habit 
of  illustrating  his  conceptions  by  emblems  and  analo- 
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gies :  the  fertility  of  his  mind  for  these  was  peculiar, 
in  attempting  to  convey  a  full  view  of  any  topic,  he 
would  sometimes  amplify  and  wiredraw  to  tedious- 
ness ;  but  the  hearer  was  often  well  paid,  at  length, 
for  his  attention,  by  some  forcible  allusion  or  compa- 
rison, without  which  he  seldom  spoke  long  together. 
The  reader  will  perceive  this  in  the  passages,  which, 
as  a  specimen  of  his  usual  style  and  manner  of  speak- 
ing, I  have  put  down  in  these  memoirs.  So  quick, 
indeed,  and  lively,  were  his  feelings  and  sympathies, 
that  they  were  frequently  accompanied  with  his  tears. 

His  talent  for  illustration,  together  with  his  affec- 
tionate disposition,  made  him  particularly  the  friend 
and  favourite  of  children.  He  had  an  equal  ability 
for  instructing  and  for  entertaining  them.  Taking 
some  story  from  the  Bible,  with  which  the  child  was 
acquainted,  and  putting  it  into  a  transposed  form,  he 
used  to  express  it  in  so  simple,  novel,  and  lively  a 
manner,  that  the  child  supposed  he  was  hearing  a 
story  entirely  new,  till  he  afterward  discovered  with 
surprise  that  the  hero  of  the  story  was  Joseph,  Da- 
vid, Sec. 

He  was  naturally  irritable  ;  but  not  at  all  vindic- 
tive :  warm  in  his  attachments ;  but  more  disposed 
to  lament  his  wrongs,  than  to  resent  them.  I  do  not 
recollect  any  one,  in  whom  I  have  observed  so  much 
natural  irritability  tempered  with  such  meekness  and 
forbearance.  I  remember  to  have  seen  his  temper 
greatly  tried  in  two  instances.  The  f\rst  of  these  wa.« 
a  most  unprovoked  insult:  the.  exemplary  patience 
with  which  it  was  received,  was  remarked  with  ad- 
miration by  several  persons  present.  The  latter 
instance  produced  only  a  silent  grief  being  a  wound 
in  the  house  of  a  friend. 

There  is  another  instance  told  in  the  family,  which, 
however  ridiculous,  may  serve  to  mark  and  contrast 
two  characters.  While  Mr.  B.  was  walking  one  day 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  he  observed  a  person  standing 
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before  his  principal  work,  who  seemed  to  pride  him- 
self on  his  taste  and  skill  in  the  arts,  and  who  was 
exuberant  in  his  remarks.  "  This  monument  of 
Chatham,"  said  he  to  Mr.  B.  (whom  it  was  evident 
he  mistook  for  an  ignorant  stranger,)  "  is  admirable 
upon  the  whole,  but  it  has  great  defects."  "  1  should 
be  greatly  obliged,"  said  Mr.  B.  "  if  you  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  point  them  out  to  me."  "Why,  here," 
said  the  critic,  "  and  there — do  you  not  see  ? — bad — 
very  bad !"  at  the  same  time  employing  his  stick  up- 
on the  lower  figures  with  a  violence  that  was  likely 
to  injure  the  work.  "  But,"  said  Mr.  B.  "  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  acquainted  why  the  parts  you  touched 
are  bad."  He  found,  however,  nothing  determinate 
in  the  reply  ;  but  the  same  vague  assertions  repeated, 
and  accompanied  with  the  same  violence.  "  I  told 
Bacon,"  said  he,  "repeatedly,  of  this,  while  the  monu- 
ment was  forming.  I  pointed  out  other  defects,  but 
I  could  not  convince  him."  "  What,  then,  you  arc 
personally  acquainted  with  Bacon  ?"  said  Mr.  B. 
"O  yes,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  I  have  been  intimate 
with  him  for  many  years."  "  It  is  well  for  you  then," 
said  Mr.  B.  taking  leave  of  him,  "  that  your  friend 
Bacon  is  not  now  at  your  elbow,  for  he  would  not 
have  been  well  pleased  at  seeing  his  work  so  roughly 
handled." 

It  is  the  reward  of  sound  character,  that  however 
it  may  be  obscured  by  calumny  or  accident,  time 
will  bring  forth  its  reality,  and  oblige  even  enemies 
to  acknowledge  it.  This  was  verified  in  the  probity  of 
Mr.  B.  Those,  who  a  long  time  felt  it  their  inte- 
rest to  sink  his  rising  reputation,  have  afterward 
been  glad  to  appeal  to  his  tried  integrity. 

The  following  anecdote  I  received  from  Mr.  B.'s 
family,  authenticated  by  part  of  a  correspondence 
now  before  me. 

Not  long  after  the  erection  of  the  monument 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  a  rival  sculptor  (whosr 
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name  I  desire  to  omit)  requested  Mr.  B.  with  other 
sculptors,  to  value  some  work  which  that  artist  had 
executed,  as  the  price  demanded  had  been  objected 
to  by  his  employer.  Mr.  B.  gave  an  estimate  of 
the  value,  which  much  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  the  sculptor.  He  took  such  otTence  at  this,  as 
led  him  to  bring  the  subject  into  the  news-papers : 
accusing  Mr.  B.  of  the  highest  injustice,  and  that 
with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  Nor  did  this 
artist  stop  at  representing  Mr.  B.  as  a  very  bad  man, 
but  endeavoured  also  to  depreciate  several  of  his  pub- 
lic works.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  this  very  man,  on 
a  future  similar  occasio:i,  applied  again  to  Mr.  B. 
begging  his  pardon  for  all  that  had  passed,  and  con- 
fessing that  he  considered  Mr.  B.  as  a  person  upon 
whose  justice,  integrity,  and  candour,  he  could  rel) 
with  the  most  implicit  confidence. 

Persons  who  were  utterly  averse  from  Mr.  B.'s 
views  as  a  Christian,  yet  placed  unlimited  confidence 
in  him  as  an  honest  man.  Mr.  Ryley  was  an  inge- 
nious draftsman,  who  used  to  work  principally  for 
engravers ;  as  may  be  seen  by  his  name  at  the  bot- 
tom of  many  modern  plates.  He  also  executed 
finished  drawings  of  monuments  for  Mr.  B. ;  but, 
though  a  professed  deist,  and  of  course  one  who 
held  in  contempt  the  religious  views  of  Mr.  B.,  yet, 
on  hearing  him  accidently  say  that  he  was  pressed 
for  a  sum  of  money,  Mr.  R.  stept  out,  and,  pre- 
sently returning,  brought  a  bag  containing  about  200 
guineas,  which  he  would  fain  have  left  for  Mr.  B.'s 
use.  Mr.  B.  blamed  him  for  keeping  so  much  cash 
in  his  house,  and,  having  often  observed  him  to  ap- 
pear anxious  and  melancholy,  spoke  to  him  about 
arranging  his  aflfairs;  particularly,  knowing  he  had 
property,  Mr.  B.  urged  him  to  make  his  will.  Mr. 
R.  replied,  he  did  not  know  how.  Mr.  B.  propo- 
sed making  one  for  him,  which  he  accepted.  On 
^liis.  Mr.  R.  after  naming  a  few  legacies  to  rela- 
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tions,  appointed  Mr.  B.  his  executor  and  residuary 
legatee.  Mr.  B.  however,  positively  refused  this, 
insisting  upon  it,  that  his  property  should  go  entirely 
to  his  relations  :  but,  at  any  rate,  that  nothing  should 
come  to  himself.  The  event  of  Mr.  R.'s  death  pro- 
ved that  the  property,  thus  honourably  refused,  was 
considerable. 

I  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  Mr.  B.'s 
integrity  and  generosity  in  giving  the  merits  of  rival 
sculptors  their  just  demands.  He  was  sanguine 
in  praising  any  thing  felicitous  that  came  from  their 
hands,  and  seemed  to  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing it.  On  the  contrary,  1  do  not  recollect  a 
single  instance  of  his  being  severe  on  the  defects 
that  might  have  atTorded  ample  scope  for  his  criti- 
cism or  wit. 

1  remember,  in  walking  with  him  round  West- 
minster Abbey,  that  he  seemed  delighted  in  pointing 
out  to  me  such  excellencies  in  the  works  of  different 
artists  as  are  not  commonly  noticed.  Among  such 
as  are,  he  warmly  joined  the  public  opinion  in  ad- 
miring the  exquisite  expression  of  Mrs.  Nightingale's 
sinking  in  death  ;  and  the  pathos  and  dignity  of  the 
figure  of  Eloquence,  in  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  monu- 
ment. The  latter,  by  its  attitude,  seemed  to  bid 
future  artists  stand  at  a  distance;  and  he  seemed  to 
think  this  would  be  obeyed.  I  ventured  to  think 
that  his  figure  of  Lord  Chatham  was  a  copy  of  it. 
He  said  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  it  when  he  mo- 
delled that  statue ;  but  would  not  affirm  that  a  figure, 
which  he  had  so  long  admired,  might  not  have  given 
rise  to  his  idea. 

He  often  remarked  on  the  affectation  of  many 
with  respect  to  the  antique,  who  are  without  taste 
for  selecting  what  is  really  excellent  in  it:  "Call  it,'" 
said  he,  "but  an  antique,  and  people  begin  immedi- 
ately to  find  some  beauty.  Look  at  that  figure  in 
the  corner  of  my  study — can   you  see  any  thing 
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in  it?  Yet  many  who  come  here,  and,  at  first,  take  no 
notice  of  it,  as  soon  as  they  hear  it  is  a  cast  from  the 
antique,  begin  to  admire !  Had  I  made  it  a  few  years 
igo,  it  would  not  have  produced  me  a  shilling." 

He  frequently  discovered  a  very  modest  opinion 
of  his  own  abilities.  I  have  heard  him  repeatedly 
■^ay,  "  I  cannot  grasp,  much  less  arrange,  at  one 
time,  several  ideas.  If  I  have  any  thing  distinguish- 
ing, it  is  a  knack  at  expressing  an  idea,  single  and 
detached.  I  stick  to  my  mistress  Nature,  and  she 
often  lends  me  her  hand."  "  He  knew,"  observes 
his  son,  "  where  his  forte  lay.  I  have  heard  him 
often  compare  himself  to  the  cat  in  the  fable,  that 
had  but  one  sure  trick  by  which  to  save  herself. 
He  used  continually  to  inculcate  the  importance  of 
a  man's  attending  to  that  one  point,  in  which  he  dis- 
covered his  chief  talent  to  lie  ;  and  produced  him- 
self as  an  instance  of  the  success  attending  this 
principle." 

His  favourite  topic  was,  the  character  of  man : 
and  he  often  discoursed  upon  that  utter  dependance, 
yet  intolerable  pride,  which  is  so  observable  in  human 
nature.  "We  are  all  beggars  at  best,"  said  he, 
"  but  are  ready  to  forget  it ;  and  that  is  one  source  of 
our  pride.  Two  beggars  stand  at  a  door:  the  one 
receives  a  penny,  the  other  a  guinea  :  it  is  well  if 
the  latter  does  not  begin  to  imagine  some  reason  for 
the  distinction:  it  is  well  if  he  does  not  swell  upon  it, 
and  turn  in  contempt  upon  his  fellow.  Yet  this  is 
but  a  picture  of  a  man's  admiration  of  his  gifts." 
This  view  of  the  matter  led  him  to  be  ever  suspicious 
of  himself,  and  glad  of  any  hint  from  his  friends. 

The  reader  has,  perhaps,  observed  in  some  emi- 
nent character,  that  his  credit  and  usefulness  have 
been  greatly  lessened  by  a  peculiar  habit  or  false 
■  sentiment,  which  either  length  of  time,  or  the  flattery 
of  fond  admirers,  or  a  temper  indisposed  to  receive 
animadversion,  has  at  last  rendered  almost  inveterate. 

VOT..  I.       '  23* 
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The  real  friends  of  such  a  character  have  therefore 
despaired  of  bringing  him  the  common  report :  or,  if 
such  a  friendly  resolution  to  serve  him  had  been  de- 
termined upon,  they  have  been  at  a  loss,  (like  the 
mice  of  iEsop  proposing  a  bell  for  the  cat's  neck) 
who  should  venture  to  make  the  desperate  experi- 
ment. Nothing  of  this  sort  of  difficulty,  I  can  fully 
aver,  ever  discouraged  remark  on  the  character  be- 
fore us :  he  seemed  to  feel  the  reproof  of  a  friend  as 
a  token  of  peculiar  friendship.  Mr.  J — ,  an  old  and 
very  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr.  B.,  says,  that  hi? 
"deceased  friend  was  remarkably  grateful,  when  told 
of  his  faults  or  deficiencies" — that  "belaid  a  par- 
ticular injunction"  upon  Mr.  J — ,  "to  mark  his  con- 
duct and  behaviour  in  business  or  company" — ^that, 
Mr.  J —  "  sometimes  complied  with  this  request  in 
as  severe  a  manner  as  possible" — that,  he  "  always 
met  with  expressions  of  gratitude  for  his  strictures: 
and  could  perceive  that  Mr.  B.  seldom  received  his 
observations  in  vain." 

He  was,  indeed,  so  exquisitely  sensible  in  point  oi 
self-suspicion,  that  it  not  only  occurred  on  subjects 
were  he  naturally  bowed  to  the  superior  knowledge 
and  judgment  of  a  friend,  but  on  those  where  he  had 
himself  a  decided  superiority.  Once  walking  through 
his  pieces,  as  I  passed  a  statue  nearly  finished,  I  has- 
tily said,  "  Mr.  B.  that  leg  is  too  short."  He  replied. 
"  Stop,  stop :  look  again :  for  it  never  occurred  to 
me."  "Phoh!"  said  1,  "I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter :  no  doubt  but  you  are  quite  right."  "  I  don't 
know  that,"  answered  he :  "I  have  taken  no  other 
rule  of  proportion  than  the  measure  of  my  eye,  and 
the  remark  of  a  fresh  eye  is  always  matter  of  serious 
consideration  with  me."  I  could  give  other  instances 
of  a  weightier  kind,  which  I  avoid  on  account  of  be- 
ing myself  so  personally  concerned  in  them ;  and 
wish  here  to  confess  the  pain  I  feel  in  being  obliged  f^ 
speak  so  frequently  in  the  first  person. 
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Mr.  B.'s  habits  were  fragal,  but  not  penurious. 
This  statement  I  feel  warranted  to  assert,  though  1 
am  sensible  it  has  been,  and  probably  will  be,  denied. 
Being  favoured  by  the  public  with  the  execution  of 
most  of  the  principal  pieces  which  have  been  done  of 
late,  he  could  not  but  acquire  considerable  property  : 
but  the  prudence,  which,  as  the  father  of  a  large 
family,  and  in  a  precarious  profession,  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  observe — the  plain  and  careless  style  of 
every  thing  about  his  house — the  envy  of  some  inte- 
rested cotemporaries — and,  above  all,  the  motives  of 
his  conduct  being  greatly  misunderstood,  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  objections  which  have  been  brought  against 
his  liberality. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  to  attempt  the  extenua- 
tion of  a  vice  so  odious  as  covetousness.  If  it  really 
existed  in  his  friend,  or  should  it  be  found  in  his  own 
bosom,  he  trusts  he  should  appear  among  the  first  to 
expose  and  condemn  it.  But,  after  the  strictest 
investigation,  he  is  convinced  that  Mr.  B.'s  memory 
has  suffered  injustice  in  this  respect ;  and  therefore  he 
feels  it  a  duty  to  regard  the  old  admonition, 

 Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum, 

Qwi  non  dcfendil,  alio  culpante — 
Hie  niger  est. 

That  there  was  sometimes  the  appearance  of  par- 
simony cannot  be  denied  ;  and,  also,  that  he  has  been 
known  to  lament  a  disposition  toward  it  while  he  di- 
lated, as  he  frequently  did,  on  the  odiousness  of  the 
vice.  "He  has,"  says  Mr.  B.  jun.  "been  thought 
hard  and  irritable  when  little  mistakes  have  been 
made :  but,  if  he  was  at  any  time  little,  it  was  in 
little  things;  for,  in  greater  affairs,  he  always  mani- 
fested a  noble  character  of  mind.  In  the  year  1793, 
when  public  suspicion  brought  ruin  upon  many  of  the 
country  banks,  and  shook,  to  their  foundation,  several 
substantial  ones  in  town,  Mr.  B.  ventured  the  great- 
est part  of  his  property  in  the  support  of  one  of  them ; 
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refusing  to  take  such  a  kind  of  security  as  he  knew 
would  put  his  friend  to  an  extraordinary  expense. 
He  would  give  a  considerable  sum  of  nnoney  to  some 
pious  or  charitable  design,  on  that  very  day  in  which 
he  would  burn  his  fingers  by  sparing  paper  in  lighting 
a  candle."  It  is  also  well  known  to  some  of  his 
friends,  that  he  positively  refused  to  execute  monu- 
ments, whenever  he  judged  that  the  design  or  tho 
inscription  would  have  an  unchristian  tendency. 

As  1  write  from  conviction,  and  think  it  my  duty  to 
endeavour  to  remove  what  may  have  been  inju- 
riously imputed  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  ready  to 
concede,  that  Mr.  B.  did  not  possess  that  splendour 
of  bounty  proportioned  to  his  means,  by  which  some 
religious  characters  have  distinguished  themselves, 
and  put  a  dignity  upon  their  profession.  But  a  man 
may  have  general  benevolence,  and  even  largeness  of 
heart,  who  is  still  not  a  Thornton. 

Add  to  this,  Mr.  B.'s  original  circumstances  had 
begotten  close  habits  :  they  had  become  even  natural 
to  him  ;  and  he  had,  from  sentiment  and  upon  princi- 
ple, a  disapprobation  of  the  expensive  habits  of  the 
present  day.  His  manner  of  living  was  that  of  tho 
last  age  ;  and  he  thought  such  an  example  best  for  a 
large  family,  among  whom  his  property  was  to  be 
divided.  I,  however,  mention  on  the  best  authority, 
that,  as  he  observed  his  own  infirmities  and  those  of 
the  tender  part  of  his  family  to  increase,  he  had  deter- 
mined soon  to  enlarge  his  expenses  for  ease  and 
retirement,  as  far,  perhaps,  as  Christian  prudence, 
and  its  charitable  requirements,  would  admit. 

I  just  said  "he  had  determined  and  so,  probably, 
have  many  who  will  read  these  Memoirs,  and  who,  like 
him,  have  proceeded  to  opulence  by  industry :  but 
let  them,  before  it  is  too  late,  learn  at  least  from  facts 
which  press  upon  them  daily,  that  the  present  moment 
only  belongs  to  man.  Noio,  if  ever,  he  can  rationally 
propose  to  be  wise  ;  for 
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"Where  is  to-morrow?    In  another  world." 

While,  therefore,  Mr.  B.  employed  every  method 
to  preserve  his  family  from  mixing  with  a  dissipated 
and  dangerous  world,  he  strove  by  every  means  to 
render  their  home  delightful,  and  spared  no  expense 
that  could  make  it  so.  He  was  in  his  family,  not  only 
the  pious  father,  but  also  the  pleasant  friend  and 
companion.  While  he  instructed,  he  entertained ; 
while  he  restrained,  he  soothed.  In  a  word,  those 
knew  him  not  who  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  truly 
atTectiouate  husband,  a  tender  parent,  a  steady 
friend,  a  loyal  subject,  an  honest  man,  and  a  real 
Christian. 

I  have  been  able  to  collect  nothing  further  con- 
cerning him  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist ;  but,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  real  Christian  last-mentioned  being  as  rare 
as  it  is  superior,  and  the  author  having  known  him 
well  in  this  respect,  he  feels  himself  bound  to  speak 
more  largely  on  this  part  of  his  subject. 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  time,  or  by  what  means, 
Mr.  B.  received  his  first  religious  impressions.  It  is 
said  that  he  descended  from  pious  ancestors.  His 
father  was  remarkable,  even  at  that  day,  for  his  piety : 
he  seldom  sat  down  to  a  meal  without  opening  his 
Bible.  But,  though  the  son  does  not  seem  early  to 
have  trod  in  his  father's  steps,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble the  father's  instructions  and  example  had  made  a 
lodgement  in  the  mind  of  the  son.  Children  of  a 
real  Christian  receive  more  conviction  than  they  ge- 
nerally express.  1  speak  from  the  experience  of  my 
own  childhood.  There  is  something  forcibly  impres- 
sive in  the  course  of  a  godly  man :  it  silently,  and  at 
times  irresistibly,  attacks  the  heart,  when  no  direct 
address  is  made  to  the  ear. 

But,  though  I  can  learn  nothing  of  the  history  of 
his  mind,  as  to  its  religious  commencement  or  earlier 
progress,  certain  it  is,  that,  for  many  years  before  his 
death,  Mr.  B.  was  a  bright  example  to  his  family  and 
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to  the  world.  Whatever  defects,  incident  to  man, 
might  sometimes  be  observed,  this  man's  character 
was  unequivocal.  His  virtues  were  real :  they  grew 
from  a  root :  and  that  root  was  Christianity.  In  this 
he  was  decided.  Religion,  with  him,  was  not  the 
Sunday  coat  of  the  formalist ;  much  less  was  it  the 
vile  cloak  of  the  hypocrite.  It  was  neither  a  system 
of  mere  opinions,  nor  the  cant  of  a  party ;  but  a 
change  of  heart,  and  hope  full  of  immortality,  ground- 
ed alone  on  the  work  of  a  Redeemer,  Occupied  with 
business,  exalted  by  favour,  and  tempted  with  wealth, 
religion  still  was  his  grand  concern.  Animated  by 
this,  his  family  dwelt  in  a  house  of  daily  prayer  and 
spiritual  instruction.  He  even  used  to  visit  his  work- 
men when  sick,  and  discourse  with  them  on  the  im- 
portant subject  that  lay  nearest  his  heart :  in  some 
instances,  where  he  deemed  it  proper,  he  prayed  with 
and  for  them  at  their  bed-side. 

For  though  he  plainly  foresaw  that  vital  godliness 
must  bear  those  stigmas  with  which  the  thoughtless 
or  the  formal  agree  to  brand  every  man  who  dares  to 
differ  from  themselves  ;  and,  though  he  knew  that  one 
rising  into  publicity  must  lay  his  account  for  them, — 
(a  consideration,  however,  which  has  made  some  to 
shrink,  and  even  tremble,  who  might  have  been  sup- 
posed quite  superior  to  the  ignorance  and  malevolence 
of  such  attacks :)  yet,  feeling  the  alternative  before 
him  extreme,  and  the  object  infinite,  he  determined 
to  yield  up  no  essential  truth,  nor  to  make  any  tem- 
porising concession,  in  order  to  humour  the  blind  or 
flatter  the  proud.  As  the  reader  may  wish  to  inquire 
what  truths  he  deemed  so  essential,  take  a  specimen 
of  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  them  : 

"  I  find  I  can  know  but  little  of  even  the  world 
before  me ;  nor  can  I,  independently,  take  a  single 
step  in  safety:  what  then  can  I  do  with  respect  to 
the  next  world  without  my  Bible?  I  find  myself, 
indeed,  in  the  midst  of  a  system  of  deep  moral  dis- 
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order,  and  perpetual  vicissitude  : — If  I  listen  to  the 
philosophers,  I  hear  them  obtruding  ten  thousand 
opinions,  which  only  tend  to  prove  each  other  fools. 
Besides  which,  none  of  them  offers  any  thing  that 
meets,  and  much  less  that  relieves,  my  case.  One 
cheering  Hght  only  shines  into  this  our  moral  dark- 
ness. It  shows  me  the  holy  law  I  ought  to  obey,  and 
declares  my  true  character  as  a  transgressor  from 
the  womb.  I  feel  that  very  depravity  and  weakness 
in  my  nature  which  it  describes.  I  have  erred  and 
strayed  like  a  lost  sheep,  and  feel  no  health  in  me. 
In  such  a  state,  dare  1  venture  my  soul  upon  con- 
jectures and  probabilities  ?  Once,  indeed,  I  was 
driven  to  lay  hold  on  the  only  hope  set  before  me  in 
the  Gospel,  from  imperious  necessity  :  but,  since,  I 
feel  drawn  to  embrace  it  for  its  excellence.  If  infi- 
nite wisdom,  holiness,  power,  and  love,  unite  in  ap- 
pointing my  ransom  only  through  a  Saviour  on  his 
cross,  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  that 
alone.  There  I  see  the  perfections  of  God  harmo- 
nized— his  law  magnified — the  evil  of  sin  exposed. 
I  see  the  worth  of  the  soul — the  vanity  of  the  world, 
and  the  grace  and  grandeur  of  the  Gospel.  With 
a  dispensation  so  suited  to  my  condition,  can  I 
hesitate?  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  being  found 
negligent  under  a  constitution  in  which  God  the 
Father  is  willing  to  become  my  father;  God  the 
Son  my  redeemer;  God  the  Spirit  my  guide,  sanc- 
lifier,  and  comforter.  Besides  which,  in  this  high 
and  warranted  friendship,  I  find  not  only  motive 
but  strength  for  proceeding  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  this  present  world,  and  confidence  to  as- 
suredly wait  for  a  better.  I  have,  as  well  as  others, 
looked  around  me  for  some  other  standing,  but  find 
I  can  abide  possible  consequences  upon  no  lower 
ground.  I  will,  therefore,  neither  be  frowned  nor 
flattered  out  of  a  privilege  of  which  I  am  so  dis- 
tinctly conscious.    A  man  may  as  well  tell  mc  I  never 
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received  nourishment  from  bread,  nor  light  noi' 
warmth  from  the  sun!  Verily  it  is  Christianity  or 
nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing."* 

Mr.  B.'s  sabbaths  were  consecrated  to  God.  On 
those  days,  if  any  particularly  insisted  upon  seeing 
him,  they  were  admitted :  but  commonly  they  went 
away,  whatever  their  rank  in  life,  in  a  short  time ; 
finding  the  only  business  they  could  transact  with  him 
then  was  to  obtain  part  of  a  sermon.  This,  how- 
ever, he  managed  with  such  address,  that  his  friends 
generally  left  him  in  perfect  good  humour.  For. 
though  he  often  expressed  his  high  disapprobation  of 
some  religious  characters,  who  mistake  their  disgust- 
ing rudeness  for  godly  zeal,  and  their  savageness  of 
manner  for  faithful  dealing,  he  was  firm  and  inflexible 
in  the  defence  of  the  truth  upon  every  proper  occa- 
sion. Two  or  three  authentic  anecdotes  will  help 
me  to  convey  a  more  exact  idea  of  his  sentiments  and 
conduct  on  such  occasions. 

A  Baronet,  who  is  still  living,  and  who  was  ex- 
amining his  works,  perceived  among  them  a  bust  oi 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield.  "Mr.  B."  said  he. 
"  after  all  that  has  been  said,  this  was  a  truly  great 
man — he  was  the  founder  of  a  new  religion."  "  A 
new  religion,  sir!"  replied  Mr.  B.  Yes,"  said  the 
Baronet,  "  What  do  you  call  it .'"  "  Nothing,"  re- 
plied Mr.  B.  "  but  the  old  religion  revived  with  neu- 
energy,  and  treated  as  if  the  preacher  really  meant 
what  he  said." 

While  Mr.  B.  was  remarkably  pleasant  in  society, 
he  was  often  mortified  at  meeting  the  insipid  and  tri- 
fling turn  which  conversation  generally  takes,  even  in 
what  is  called  the  best  company.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
general  confession ;  yet  few  have  courage  or  ability 
sufficient  to  stem  the  shallow,  babbling  torrent  in  its 
unmeaning  course.    Mr.  B.  however,  generally  kept 

*  More  of  his  sentiments  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  letter? 
placed  at  tlie  Conclusion. 
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upon  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  at  which  some  ra- 
tional, if  not  rehgious,  subject  might  be  introduced. 
Upon  such  an  occasion,  he  made  (but  quite  oppor- 
hinely)  a  religious  remark  to  a  lady  who  sat  next  him. 

As  to  that,  Mr.  B."  said  she,  "my  religion  is  to  fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments ;  so  we  will  talk  no 
7Tiore  of  such  matters."  "  But,  madam,"  replied  Mr. 
6.  "  you  will  recollect  that  it  is  said.  They  that  feared 
'he  Lord  SPAKE  often  one  to  another.^^ 

At  the  time  he  was  putting  up  the  monument  of 
Lord  Chatham,  a  minister,  to  whom  Mr.  B.  was  an 
utter  stranger,  was  walking  through  the  Abbey ;  and 
coming  unseen,  tapped  Mr.  B.  on  the  shoulder,  saying. 

Take  care  what  you  are  about — you  work  for  eter- 
nity," (alluding  to  the  story  of  Zeuxis.)  It  happened 
the  next  morning,  that  Mr.  B.  heard  this  gentleman 
deliver  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit,  and,  watching  him 
in  his  passage  to  the  vestry,  he  came  behind  him,  and 
lapping  him  in  a  similar  manner,  said,  "Take  care 
what  yon,  are  about — you  work  for  eternity." 

But  Mr.  B.  was  a  Christian  upon  a  larger  scale  than 
many,  whose  piety  is  too  much  confined  to  their  own 
heart,  and  to  their  family  and  friends.  His  mind  was 
continually  .on  the  wing  to  counteract  the  desperate 
attempts  made,  particularly  for  years  past,  to  overturn 
church  and  state,  order  and  godliness.  For  though, 
from  violent  publications  which  he  had  read,  he  feared 
that  the  indiscrimination  and  misrepresentation  ol 
some  loyalists  would  tend  more  to  bring  a  good  cause 
into  disgrace  than  the  craft  or  violence  of  its  bitter- 
est enemies  •,  yet  he  still  abhorred  from  his  heart  the 
spirit  of  the  Jacobins.  "  These  fellows,"  said  he, 
"are  famous  at  the  pick-axe — They  can  quickly  pull 
down  a  palace,  but  cannot  build  so  much  as  a  shed. 
They  affect  to  illuminate  the  world  ;  but  it  is  by  the 
light  of  a  conflagration,  which  discovers  nothing  but 
the  desolation  it  spreads.  Their  disorder  is  treated 
as  new,  but  it  was  always  in  human  nature  :  and,  un- 
\'or,.  I.  2-1 
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der  new  circumstances,  this  disease,  which  formerly 
lay  more  hid,  is  now  come  out  upon  the  skin  :  or,  like 
a  thief  in  the  house,  the  villain  Jilched  before ;  but 
being  joined  to  a  band,  he  says,  '  Will  ye  go  with  us 
and  rob  ?^ — Wise  men,  however,  may  learn  mucli  from 
this  evil :  among  other  things,  they  may  see  what  sin 
is  when  it  is  ripe  : — it  may  be  nipt  in  its  growth  by  a 
frost;  but  in  its  season,  it  is  rank.  It  will  in  the  end 
show,  that,  however  this  philosophism  may  serve  foi 
talking,  it  is  nothing  for  doing — except  mischief." 

Above  all,  he  lamented  that  persons,  making  a  seri- 
ous profession  of  religion,  should  be  found  attempting 
even  to  palliate  that  spirit  of  insubordination,  which 
had  already  taken  such  portentous  strides,  and  still 
threatens  to  overturn  Europe  :  or  that  such  persons 
should  not  perceive  how  utterly  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity opposes  such  a  restless  spirit;  and,  calling  the 
attention  of  its  children  to  nobler  objects,  leaves  thr 
potsherds  to  strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth. 

His  warm  attachment  to  the  cause  of  real  religion 
led  him  also  to  grieve,  and  sometimes  to  burn,  at  the 
oifences  and  impositions  which  occasionally  arise  in 
connection  with  the  religious  world.  Infidels  insist 
upon  it,  that  we  are  a  motley  group  of  knaves  and 
fools ;  and  the  freaks  of  some  wild  or  false  charac- 
ters, which  are  found  among  us  are  brought  forward 
in  proof  of  it.  They  choose  to  forget,  that,  of  the 
purest  society  which  ever  appeared  upon  earth,  it 
could  be  said.  Have  not  I  chosen  yon  twelve,  and  one 
of  you  is  a  devil?  It  must  needs  be  that  offences 
come  :  and  wherever  religion  spreads,  impostors  and 
fanatics  of  various  sorts  will  take  advantage,  as 
mountebanks  do  from  the  gathering  of  a  crowd. 

Mr.  B.  however,  keenly  felt  such  abuses.  He 
wished  a  religious  profession  to  be  kept  sober,  clean, 
and  transparent.  "  What,"  said  he,  speaking  of  a 
modern  imposition,  "What  have  Christians  to  do 
^Yi(h  things  suspicious  or  equivocal  ? — We  have  ton 
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much  to  do  with  substantials  to  dabble  in  every  hocus 
pocus  that  knaves  are  ready  enough  to  invent,  and  of 
which  even  good  men  are  sometimes  the  dupes ! — 
'  Turn  aside,'  says  one,  '  and  I  will  show  you  a  thing !' 
— No  : — it  is  not  worth  while — I  have  seen  too  man} 
punches  and  puppet-shows  already."  "  There," 
added  he,  "  is  that  Brothers  with  his  prophecies ! 
Should  one  have  thought  that  any  body  could  have 
been  found  weak  enough  to  attend  to  the  nonsense  of 
such  a  man  ? — But  the  truth  is,  it  is  any  thing  with 
the  world,  and  any  thing  with  the  devil,  but  faith  and 
repentance." 

Thus,  while  too  many  were  increasing  the  national 
troubles  by  ill-timed  charges  and  complaints,  Mr.  B. 
felt  grateful,  and  sometimes  expressed  admiration,  that 
things  were  found  upon  the  whole  so  well ;  and  that, 
when,  on  account  of  abounding  wickedness  under 
special  privileges,  so  much  heavier  a  scourge  might 
have  been  expected,  it  fell  so  comparatively  light. 
He  accordingly  joined  liberally  in  the  public  subscrip- 
tion for  the  use  of  government  at  the  Bank,  and 
armed  his  sons  and  workmen.  He  was,  indeed,  ever 
ready  by  his  influence  and  property,  to  institute  and 
support  whatever  tended  to  secure  and  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Hence,  the  strenuous 
and  successful  effort  he  made  at  the  institution  of  the 
Sunday  schools  to  preserve  the  Lord's  day  from  secu- 
lar employments,  and  which  he  deemed  the  most  im- 
portant thing  he  ever  did.  Hence,  his  prompt  atten- 
tion to  the  various  appHcations  made  to  him  for  assis- 
tance in  religious  and  charitable  designs — and  hence, 
his  employing  his  leisure  moments  in  composing  popu- 
lar moral  and  religious  pieces,  by  which  the  public 
mind  might  be  corrected  or  improved. 

I  well  remember  his  being  deeply  interested  in  pro- 
moting a  favourite  design  which  he  had  conceived  just 
before  his  death :  it  was  the  forming  of  a  literary 
^ocictV;  whose  object  it  should  be  to  oppose  works  of 
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•in  irreligious  and  erroneous  tendency  by  a  periodical 
publication. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him 
at  that  time,  will  best  describe  his  zeal  in  this  design. 

"  I  feel  myself  incompetent  to  the  scheme  my  head 
runs  upon,  and  especially  the  last  with  which  I  have 
been  amusing  my  friends.  I  am  so  completely  hum- 
bled, that  I  seem  to  be  ready  to  teach  the  horn-book 
with  the  old  woman's  knitting  needle.  Mr. 
who  sees  much  further  than  I  can,  seems  to  have 
dropt  it,  ,1  conclude,  as  impracticable,  for  I  cannot 
doubt  that  his  spirit  is  congenial  to  the  design.  I 
see  I  have  grasped  at  too  much,  but  I  am  willing  to 
let  go  my  hold  to  take  up  what  may  be  more  practica- 
ble.— I  am  exceedingly  low  spirited  about  it :  full  of 
the  design,  my  imagination  painted  a  scene  which  my 
dim  sight  almost  took  for  real  architecture ;  but  I 
soon  recollected  how  vain  every  contrivance  was 
without  the  divine  sanction  and  blessing." 

As  to  his  literary  attainments,  it  is  rather  to  be  ad- 
mired, considering  his  early  disadvantages  and  ardu- 
ous professional  occupations,  that  he  arrived  at  medi- 
ocrity in  letters,  than  that  he  should  not  attain  to  ex- 
cellence. Yet,  whoever  reads  what  he  wrote  under 
the  article  Sculpture,  in  Dr.  Rees'  edition  of  Cham- 
bers' Dictionary,  will  form  no  mean  opinion  of  his 
attainment  in  this  respect.* 

*  As  few  possess  that  large  work,  I  shall  add  the  ing;enious  disqui- 
sition which  follows  there  the  History  of  the  Art. 

"  It  is  probable  tliat  Sculpture  b  more  ancient  than  Painting :  and. 
if  we  examine  the  style  of  ancient  painting,  there  is  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  Sculpture  stood  first  in  the  public  esteem ;  as  the  ancient 
painters  have  evidently  imitated  the  statuaries,  even  to  their  disad- 
vantage ;  since  their  works  have  not  that  freedom  of  style,  more  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  their  composition  and  drapery,  which  the  pencil 
might  easily  acquire  to  a  greater  degi'ee  than  that  of  the  chisel :  but, 
as  this  is  universally  the  case,  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  thing 
else  besides  the  higher  estimation  of  the  works  on  which  they  formed 
themselves. 

"  Which  is  the  .more  difficult  art,  has  been  a  question  often  a^tated . 
Painting  Las  the  greatest  number  of  requisites ;  but,  at  the  same 
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He  was  also  the  author  of  several  anonymous  pieces 
respecting  the  Arts — of  several  well  written  prose 
epitaphs,  one  of  which  was  preferred  by  the  Kijig  lor 
Lord  Chatham's  monument,  and  on  which  his  Majesty 
complimented  him — and  of  a  poetical  tract,  calcula- 

inie,  her  expedients  are  the  most  numerous  :  and,  therelbre,  we  may 
venture  to  arfirm,  that,  whenever  Sculpture  pleases  equally  with  a 
paintingf,  the  sculptor  is  certainly  the  greatest  artist.  Sculpture  has,  in- 
deed,  had  the  honour  of  griving  law  to  all  tlie  schools  of  design,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  with  respect  to  punty  of  tbrm.  The  reason,  per- 
haps, is,  that,  being  divested  of  those  meretricious  ornaments  by 
which  painting  is  enabled  to  seduce  its  admirers,  it  is  happily  forced 
to  seek  for  its  effect  in  the  higher  excellencies  of  the  art :  hence  ele- 
vation in  the  idea,  as  well  as  purity  and  grandeur  in  the  forms,  is 
found  in  greater  perfection  in  Sculpture  than  in  painting. 

"  Besides,  whatever  may  be  the  original  principles  which  direct 
our  feelings  in  tlie  approbation  of  intrmsic  beauty,  tliey  are,  without 
doubt,  ^  ery  much  under  the  influence  of  association.  Custom  and 
liabit  will  necessarily  give  a  false  bias  to  our  judgment :  it  is  there- 
fore.natural,  and  in  some  measure  reasonable,  that  those  arts  which 
are  temporancotis,  should  adapt  themselves  to  the  changes  of  fashion, 
&c.  But  Sculpture,  by  its  durability,  and  consequent  application  to 
works  of  perpetuity,  is  obliged  to  acquire  arid  maintain  the  essential 
principles  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  that  its  effect  on  the  mind  may  be 
preserved  through  the  various  changes  of  mental  taste. 

"•  It  is  conceived,  that  it  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  question,  whetlier 
tJie  ancients  or  moderns  have  most  excelled  in  this  art;  the  palm 
having  been  so  universally  adjudged  to  the  former.  To  determine 
iu  what  proportion  they  are  superior,  is  too  difficult  an  attempt. 
Wherever  there  is  a  real  superiority  in  any  art  or  science,  it  will  in 
lime  be  discovered ;  but  the  world,  ever  fond  of  excess,  never  stops 
at  the  point  of  true  judgment,  but  dresses  out  its  favourite  object 
with  the  ornaments  of  fancy,  so  that  even  every  blemish  becomes  a 
beauty.  This  it  has  done  by  ancient  Sculpture  to  such  a  degree,  as 
not  to  form  its  judgment  of  that  by  any  rules ;  but  to  form  an  opinion 
of  rules  by  the  example.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  modern  art  can 
never  have  a  fair  comparison  with  the  ancient. 

"  Tliis  partiality  to  the  ancients  is  so  strong  as  to  prevent  almost  all 
discrimination  ;  and  is  the  sole  reason,  why  many  antiques,  that  now 
stand  as  patterns  of  beauty  in  the  judgment  of  most -connoisseurs, 
are  not  discovered  to  be  copies.  This  is  not  more  important  than  it 
is  easy  to  be  perceived  by  a  judicious  eye  ;  for  wherever  there  is  a 
grandeur  or  elegance  to  an  eminent  degi-ee  in  the  idea  and  genera) 
<  omposition  of  a  statue,  and  when  the  execution  of  the  parts  (called 
by  artists  the  treating  of  the  parts)  betrays  a  want  of  taste  and  feel- 
ing, there  is  the  g^'eatest  reason  to  conclude  that  the  statue  is  a  copy, 
iliough  we  were  ever  so  certain  of  its  antiquity.  And,  surelf,  if 
\  oi,,  I.  24* 
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ted,  from  the  familiarity  of  its  manner,  to  correct  and 
allay  the  political  ferment  that  prevailed  a  few  years 
ago  among  the  common  people.  To  say  something 
popular  to  this  class  was  the  principal  ambition  he 
seemed  to  have  in  using  his  pen.  He  amused  himself 
in  putting  down  hundreds  of  epitaphs,  which  he  hoped 
might  more  usefully  meet  the  public  eye  in  a  church- 
yard, than  those  trite  and  often  ridiculous  ones  that 
are  usually  observed.  With  the  same  view  he  com- 
posed a  great  number  of  fables,  as  the  ground  of 
moral  and  religious  sentiments  with  which  he  meant 
to  accompany  them.  They  were,  however,  written  in 
such  haste — generally  put  down  at  the  moment  the 
thought  occurred,  and  often  conceived  as  he  walked 
the  streets — that  they  are  not  fit,  in  their  present  state, 
to  appear  in  print:  but  as  a  specimen  of  each  will 
oblige  his  friends,  they  will  find  it  in  the  note  below.* 

evidence  of  a  picture's  being  a  copy  pi-opovtionably  diminishes  its 
value,  the  same  rule  of  judgment  may  be  no  less  properly  applied  t(> 
a  statue. 

"  Modern  and  ancient  art  can  never,  therefore,  be  fairly  compared, 
till  both  are  made  to  submit  to  the  determination  of  reason  and  na- 
ture. It  may  be  observed,  that  the  ancients  have  chiefly  confined 
themselves  to  the  sublime  and  beautiful ;  and  whenever  a  pathetic 
subject  has  come  before  them,  they  have  sacrificed  expression  to 
beauty.  The  famous  gioup  of  Niolie  is  one  instance  of  this  kind : 
and,  therefore,  however  great  oui-  partiality  to  the  ancients  may  be. 
none  can  hesitate  to  affirm,  that,  whenever  the  moderns  shall  unite 
great  expression  with  great  beauty,  they  will  wrest  the  palm  out  ol 
their  hands." 

Dr.  Rees  adds,  "  The  Editor  is  indebted  for  the  preceding  ingenious 
remarks  to  Mr.  Bacon,  an  artist  of  very  distinguished  eminence  in  his 
profession." 

*  THE  MIRROR  AND  THE  PICTURE. 

A  FABLE. 

A  miiTor,  placed  in  a  painter's  study,  thus  vaunted  itself  against 
a  DESIGN  on  the  easel :  "  Can  you,"  says  the  mirror,  "  covered  with 
blots  and  scratches,  pretend  to  vie  with  me,  who  exhibit  so  precise 
an  image  of  every  thing  that  comes  before  me  ?  and  where  the  variety 
is  as  great  as  the  resemblance  is  exact?" — "  I  gi-ant,"  replies  the  can- 
vas, "  that  all  my  excellence  consists  in  faithfully  retm-niiig  whatever 
is  committed  to  my  charge ;  but  it  might  serve  as  a  check  to  your 
pride  to  consider,  that,  after  you  have  been  the  companion  of  the 
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A  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  deceas- 
ed enables  the  writer  of  these  memoirs  to  speak  thus 
of  a  once  invaluable  friend,  the  loss  of  whose  coun- 
sel and  example  he  must  deeply  feel  through  life. 
In  his  intercourses,  he  observed  the  philosopher  and 
the  sculptor  lost  in  the  believer  and  the  philanthro- 
pist :  he  heard  the  Artist  discourse,  but  he  saw  the 
Christian  glow :  and  he  now  views,  with  heartfelt 
satisfaction,  the  blessings  of  this  eminent  character 
descending  upon  his  children. 

The  two  following  letters,  written  to  Miss  Bacon, 
I  gladly  insert ;  as  they  will  not  only  serve  to  con- 
lirm  the  account  already  given  of  the  subject  of 
these  Memoirs  with  respect  to  his  feelings  as  a  pa- 
rent, but  will  aho  more  fully  exhibit  his  sentiments 
as  a  real  Christian.    I  make  no  apology  here  for 

wisest  and  best  of  characters,  you  are  ready  to  admit  a  fool  or  em- 
brace a  harlot." 

BIORAL. 

The  same  objects  and  events  which  the  superficial  suffer  to  past 
without  a  trace  left  beliind,  become  a  fund  of  knowledge  to  the  dili- 
,'ent ;  who,  being  enriched  with  principle  and  fixed  by  habit,  stand 
imong  mankind  a  repository  of  all  that  is  wise,  and  an  exanijilo  of 
ill  that  is  good. 

EPITAPHS. 

on  ONE  WHO  HAD  BEEN  A  PROFLIGATf:. 

Satan's  captive,  long  enchain 'd, 
AU  the  viler  passions  reign'd ; 
From  this  tyrarmy  releas'd. 
Say  not,  '■'■Miracles  are  ceased." 

ON  A  PIOUS  TOtTTH. 

Precious  plant  of  heavenly  grace, 
Waiting  here  a  little  space. 
While  the  wintry  montlis  forlorn 
Pass,  and  spring's  sweet  gales  return  ; 
Then  beneath  propitious  skies, 
Thou  in  living  bloom  shalt  lise. 

ON   . 

Why  write  we  Genius,  Truth,  or  Sense, 
Or  Taste,  or  Wit,  or  Eloquence, 
Or  Christian  Virtues  on  this  Stone? — 
' ,  'I'hy  Name  includes  them  every  one. 
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any  want  of  accuracy  that  may  be  observed  in  them  . 
aince,  to  examine  a  private  correspondence,  like 
this,  with  criticism,  would  betray  an  inconsidera- 
lion'  which  it  seems  vain  to  attempt  correcting. 

LETTER  I. 

MY   VERY   DEAR   CHILD : 

I  have  been  seeking  for  a  moment  of  leisure  to 
acknowledge  your  very  acceptable  letter,  and  now  1 
am  resolved  to  seize  it.  Much  I  cannot  say:  mucli 
1  need  not  say.  The  Redeemer  is  soon  mentioned, 
but  that  Redeemer  comprehends  all  things.  I  bless 
his  name  for  what  he  has  done  for  you,  and  all  my 
future  expectations    are  from  Him.    Though  Mr. 

 ,.  &c.  are  withdrawn,  he,  who  made  them  whal 

they  were,  can  fill  their  place  with  others,  or  can 
do  without  them.  I  desire  to  rejoice  in  your  behali 
for  the  comforts  you  are  favoured  with ;  and,  per- 
haps, I  ought  to  rejoice  at  your  conflicts  too.  Sure 
I  am,  you  would  have  less  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  a  divine  work,  if  you  are  entirely  without  them. 
God  obtains  honour  in  supporting  you  under  them; 
and  you  acquire  patience,  experience,  &:c.  by  the 
exercise. 

My  dear  child,  all  mankind  have  their  conflicts. 
He,  that  is  entirely  of  the  world,  finds  it  a  world  of 
conflicts,  and  cannot  escape  many  a  wound  from  it : 
but  the  worst  of  his  case  is,  that  he  has  no  physician 
to  apply  to,  though  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh 
death.  What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  fight  for  the 
truth — for  the  honour  of  God — for  everlasting  life, — 
to  strive  for  the  noblest  prize — to  wear  celestial 
armour — to  have  free  access  to  that  tree,  whose 
leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  and  which 
heal  every  wound  upon  the  immediate  application — 
to  fight  with  the  Captain  at  our  side,  and  to  be  sure 
of  the  victory  at  last! 

Certainly  wc  have  a  foe,  subtle  and  powerful ; 
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but,  in  both  these  respects,  he  is  a  conquered  enemy. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  a  thousandth  pari, 
of  his  stratagems.  One  general  hint  I  will  suggest 
to  you:  take  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  There  is  scarce  a  temp- 
tation, but  has  an  opposite  one  as  dangerous.  Who 
can  tell  which  is  to  be  most  dreaded,  presumption 
or  despair? — either  for  us  to  think  that  God  will 
never  punish  sin,  or  that  he  will  never  pardon  the 
penitent?  If  we  in  any  degree  gain  the  victory  over 
sensuality,  Satan  will  then  tempt  us  to  pharisaism  oi 
spiritual  pride.  There  is  no  end  of  these  opposite 
temptations.  If  he  connot  keep  us  from  the  con- 
scientious performance  of  duties,  he  will  urge  us  to 
a  performance  beyond  our  strength,  that  he  may 
tempt  us  to  despair.  From  the  fatal  etfects  of  all 
which  contrary  snares,  may  the  blessed  Saviour  ot 
sinners,  my  dear  girl,  deliver  you  ! 

This  is  precarious  weather  for  riding — There  is 
no  place,  my. dear,  but  heaven,  where  it  always 
shines.  Well,  it  is  not  far  otf :  let  us  congratulate 
one  another. 

Adieu !  adieu ! 

J.  Bacon. 

LETTER  II 

Dec.  12,  1792. 

MY  DEAR   CHILD  : 

I  do  indeed  most  heartily  concur  with  you  in 
the  sentiment,  that  "  there  is  no  subject  so  proper 
for  a  letter"  from  one  sinner  to  another,  "as  that 
of  Immanuel,  God  with  us."  Every  other  subject 
depends  on  the  fabrick  of  our  imagination  for  its 
importance.  Still  the  votaries  of  pleasure  say,  "at 
least  it  has  a  reality,  for  we  feel  an  interest  in  it  every 
hour."  We  grant  it:  pleasure  is  pleasure,  from 
whatever  source  it  arises :  and  let  them  make  the 
most  of  the  concession.     Truth  must  allow  that 
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the  colours  in  the  rising  bubble  are  brilliant,  and 
its  motion  pleasing;  but  it  has  a  quality  which 
mocks  the  joy  of  its  possessor.  I  should  have  said 
had  mocked,  for  it  is  gone  before  I  linish  the  sen- 
tence. Ye(,  short  as  its  existence  is,  it  had  a  lesson 
of  immense  import :  while  he  has  been  gazing  at  it, 
opportunity,  which  is  ever  on  the  wing,  has  seized  the 
critical  moment  and  passed  by. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  a  sensible  person  say. 
that  he  "could  never  covet  the  honour  of  the  city's 
chief  magistrate,  because  that  honour  continued  only 
one  year."  Alas!  why  had  he  not  risen  to  grandeur 
of  character  sufficient  to  have  made  him  say  the  same 
of  seventy  years  ?  With  what  a  low  ambitiou  is  man 
satisfied  I  It  is  enough  if  he  is  not  the  greatest  fool 
in  the  company.  But  why  did  I  say  seventy  ?  When 
does  his  felicity  last  seven  ?  While  the  animal  spirits 
move  briskly,  the  vision  may  subsist.  The  spirit  of  a 
man  may  sustain  his  infirmity,  but  a  small  wound  in 
that  spirit  annihilates  all.  This  is  the  moment,  and 
many  such  moments  there  are,  when  nothing  can  apply 
to  our  case  but  the  Gospel. 

We  see  the  firmest  friendship  and  the  fondest  affec- 
tion often  exerting  their  utmost  efforts  in  vain :  but 
who  can  communicate  to  the  spirit  of  man  but  he 
who  made  it?  He,  that  searches  the  heart,  alone 
knows  the  depth  of  the  malady  ;  and  he,  that  probes 
the  wound,  alone  knows  what  will  cure  it.  The 
balm  may  be  found  in  Gilead,  where  the  Physician 
also  is,  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood,  all  bear 
their  record  in  heaven. 

O  how  happy  am  1,  my  dear  child,  that  you  have 
tried  this  cordial  specific,  and  that  1  am  not  writing 
to  inform  you  !  1  write,  not  because  you  know  not 
these  things,  but  because  you  do.  This  is  the  wine, 
the  value  of  which  increases  with  its  age :  none, 
having  drank  it,  desire  new,  for  they  say  the  old  is 
'•ettcr.     This,  therefore,  is  only  fit  for  immortal 
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beings,  whose  state  admits  of  no  other  means  of 
satiety. 

A  fortnight  ago,  I  felt  an  alarm  in  my  breast,  arising 
from  the  state  of  public  affairs ;  and  my  mind  was 
riiihinating  upon  various  means  to  stem  the  increasing 
tide  of  popular  discontent :  but,  suddenly,  I  recol- 
lected David's  most  powerful  resource.  In  the  cal- 
culation of  politicians,  all  hope  was  over  with  David  : 
that  army  was  most  numerous  which  was  with  Absa- 
lom ;  and  he  had,  besides,  stolen  the  hearts  of  the 
people:  he  had  also  a  deep  and  subtle  revolutionist 
in  his  camp.  David  had  but  one  seemingly  poor 
manoeuvre  left,  (one  that  1  believe  is  never  mentioned 
in  all  the  books  of  tactics)  Lord,  turn  the  coxinsel  of 
Ahithophel  into  foolishness.  Was  ever  so  simple  a 
step !  It  seemed  less  efficient  to  meet  a  powerful 
enemy  with,  than  even  the  sling  and  the  stone  ;  yet  it 
was  the  very  thing,  and  the  only  thing  too,  that  effect- 
ed David's  deliverance.  Such  a  prayer  as  this  was  my 
best  confidence ;  and  I  have  not  yet  been  confounded. 

You  say  not  a  word  about  returning ;  and  I  know 
it  is  not  easy  (or  such  friends  to  part.  Let  even  your 
friendship  afford  a  motive  for  securing  a  joint  inhe- 
ritance, from  which  you  shall  never  be  separated, 
nor  from  each  other,  nor  from 

Your  affectionate  father, 

J.  Bacox. 


Considering  the  prevailing  scepticism  of  the  age  ; 
nnd  the  various  and  violent  attacks  that  have  been 
made  upon  vital  godliness,  as  if  uncertain  in  its  na- 
ture, and  debasing  in  its  tendency ;  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  thought  impertinent,  if,  with  a  view  to  expose  these 
misrepresentations,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  which 
liere  presents  itself,  of  adding  a  few  general  reflec- 
tions which  have  occurred  to  my  own  mind  in  con- 
templating the  character  of  my  friend.  Both  before 
and  since  his  departure,  he  has  been  the  occasion  of 
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leading  me  to  think  on  that  sameness  of  principle,  and 
on  that  superiority  of  sentiment  which  belong  to  a  reli- 
gion like  his. . 

I.  The  IDENTITY  or  sameness  of  its  principle. 

What,  I  have  said  to  myself,  is  sound  religious 
principle  ?  If  it  may  be  discovered  by  its  effects,  then, 
bad  as  the  world  is,  it  is  still  found  passing  among  us. 
though  too  often  an  unacknowledged  stranger.  Look 
at  Bacon.  He  is  naturally  sanguine  :  and  has  exquisite 
sensibility :  he  is  opulent :  he  can  suffer  no  ennui  for 
want  of  an  object:  he  has  fame  to  fan  his  vanity: 
and  a  fancy  ever  on  the  wing  to  amuse  his  taste. 
What  then  is  it,  which,  bridling  every  inordinate  pro- 
pensity, leads  him  to  find  his  chief  employment  in  ad- 
ministering instruction  to  the  ignorant,  and  teaching 
"the  young  idea  how  to  shoot?"  in  conversing  with  a 
kindred  mind  on  invisible  things,  or  retiring  for  the 
pursuit  or  contemplation  of  them  ?  I  observe  such 
objects  can  draw  him  from  scenes  of  science,  and 
grandeur,  and  pleasure :  I  have  seen  him  steal  mo- 
ments from  the  Ro3'al  Academy,  though  then  expect- 
ing his  assistance,  to  get  one  more  hint  for  the  reli- 
gious improvement  of  his  head  or  his  heart. 

Perhaps  he  is  an  enthusiast.  Yes,  certainly ;  if  by 
that  term  is  meant  one  who  strongly  feels  his  art,  but 
more  strongly  feels  the  object  of  his  heavenly  pur- 
suit. But  if  by  the  term  is  meant  one  who  is  led  on 
by  a  heated  but  delusive  imagination,  then  let  us  sta^ 
a  little,  and  inquire. 

Do  such  enthusiasts  as  the  latter  proceed  with  hu- 
mility and  fear  ?  Are  they  rational  and  consistent  in 
iheir  conduct  ?  Do  they  explore  the  ground  as  they 
tread  ;  and  only  advance,  as  they  feel  it  good  ?  Sus- 
picious of  themselves,  do  they  incessantly  inquire  of 
the  best  and  wisest  they  know,  in  order  to  be  direct- 
ed ?  Are  they  glad  of  a  hint :  and,  however  contrary 
to  their  feelings  or  interest,  do  they  implicitly  bow  to 
the  plain  precepts  of  their  Maker  in  his  word  ?  Yc( 
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ihis  did  Bacon.  Let  us,  if  we  would  be  wise,  learn 
to  distinguish  between  the  sound  and  rational  deter- 
mination of  that  man,  who,  having  dug  the  field  and 
found  the  treasure,  hides  it  for  joy,  and  parts  with 
every  inferior  consideration  for  it :  and  the  man. 
whose  raptures  have  nothing  but  the  mere  figment  ol 
a  wild  imagination  for  their  foundation. 

The  fact  respecting  such  a  strong  though  rational 
direction  in  the  mind  of  man  toward  heavenly  things, 
however  it  may  raise  suspicion  in  those  who  have 
not  felt  it,  is  unquestionable  among  such  as  have.  To 
illustrate  the  subject — I  see  a  small  bar  of  steel  in  the 
lid  9f  a  box  now  before  me.  I  see  it  tremble,  as  if 
undelermined,  yet  keep  a  certain  direction.  I  can 
cause  it  to  deviate  from  its  point  by  impulse ;  but 
though  I  can  disturb  its  natural  direction,  I  cannot 
give  it  a  new  one.  Nay,  this  very  disturbance  will 
still  more  fully  discover  its  inclination  ;  it  will  put  it 
upon  labouring  to  recover  its  point :  if  I  cease  to  agi- 
tate, it  will  soon  cease  to  vibrate ;  and  will  return  to 
its  proper  rest.  Of  this  I  am  clearly  conscious :  but 
I  am  not  more  conscious  of  this  fact  than  I  am  of 
another,  of  which  the  former  may  stand  as  an  em- 
blem. Thousands,  as  well  as  myself,  know  that  the 
polar  direction  of  the  steel  is  not  more  a  matter  of 
fact  in  the  natural  world,  than  the  heavenly  direction 
they  feel  is  a  fact  in  the  moral  world  :  and  that  a  dis- 
position often  observed  in  men  who  were  once  the 
most  reprobate,  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly, 
in  this  present  world,  is  the  proper  eti'ect  of  this 
influence. 

It  is  not  indeed  so  easy  to  describe  what  passes  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  natural  world.  It  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  Zaccheus  to  have  fully  set  forth  the 
feelings  with  which  he  as  readily  quitted  the  gold  in 
his  coffers  as  the  tree  from  which  he  descended.  Saul 
could  not  make  the  Pharisees  or  the  philosophers 
comprehend  the  nature  of  that  full  conviction,  with 
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which  he  counted  all  things  but  as  dross  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord  j  nor 
the  evidence  which  he  had  that  it  was  his  highest  ho- 
nour to  suffer  for  his  master's  sake.  Nor  could  m) 
late  friend,  after  having  obtained  the  approbation  ot 
his  hearers  at  the  Royal  Academy  by  his  observations 
upon  the  arts,  have  clearly  conveyed,  with  those  ob- 
servations, the  more  interesting  ones  which  he  had 
made,  and  the  perceptions  which  he  had  felt,  in  a  su- 
perior science. 

For  the  religion,  that  is  vital  and  experimental,  ha^ 
not  only  its  common  faith,  but  its  correspondent  feel- 
ings :  not  only  its  peculiar  objects,  but  its  proper 
taste;  which,  like  that  for  the  fine  arts,  we  must  ac- 
tually possess,  in  order  to  fully  comprehend.  From 
which  premises  two  consequences  will  naturally  fol- 
low :  1 .  That  a  pious  man  will  have  stronger  evidence 
of  the  truth  and  reality  of  his  religion  than  he  can 
fully  demonstrate  to  others  who  are  of  a  contrary  cha- 
racter: and  2dly.  That  he  can  no  more  doubt  the 
superiority  of  his  choice  and  taste,  because  scorned 
by  incompetent  judges,  than  one,  who  had  a  taste  for 
proportion  or  an  ear  for  music,  would  doubt  their 
existence  from  their  being  denied  by  such  as  had 
none. 

By  this  religious  principle,  therefore,  found  in  all 
true  believers,  they  not  only  resemble  lines  drawn 
from  a  wide  circumference  to  a  common  centre  ;  but, 
under  the  operation  of  an  Almighty  Spirit,  a  new  and 
special  direction  is  given  to  their  desires  and  faculties 
toward  the  attainment  of  their  only,  their  proper,  and 
their  appointed  rest.  By  a  moral  sensation  analogous 
to  the  natural,  they  feel  the  vanity  and  disorder  of 
their  present  state — they  see  one  chief  good — they 
hear  of  one  way  to  it — they  savour  the  heavenly  pro- 
posal— and,  after  receiving  a  taste  for  that,  they  find 
every  other  good  comparatively  insipid. 

But  is  this  chief  good,  or  the  appointed  way  to  it 
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by  a  Redeemer,  an  invention  of  their  own  ?  or  a  mere 
tradition  of  their  fathers  ?  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  irrefragable  evidence  that  they  were  incapable 
of  forming  such  an  expectation — that  man  could  not 
imagine  it — but,  that  it  is  a  hope  set  before  them  by 
uiM  that  cannot  lie.  Now  it  is  this  heavenly  influ- 
ence under  which  they  are,  working  faith  and  obe- 
dience, that  constitutes  their  peculiar  character,  and 
identifies  true  religion,  whensoever  or  wheresoever  it 
is  found. 

When,  therefore,  the  enemies  of  such  a  profession 
bring  forward  the  stale  objection — "  What  is  true  reli- 
gion ?  For  we  find  it  one  thing  in  England,  another 
in  Scotland,  a  third  at  Rome,  and  often  twenty  dilfer- 
ent  things  in  the  same  place.  Settle  this,"  say  they, 
"  among  yourselves,  before  you  address  us  on  the  sub- 
ject." We  answer,  it  has  long  been  settled.  While 
you  stumble  at  the  supposed  diversity,  we  both  dis- 
cern and  admire  the  identity.  We  feel  the  fullest 
conviction,  that  real  religion  in  itself,  is  so  far  from 
being  a  different  thing  in  different  places,  that  it  is  one 
and  the  same  thing  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places  ;  and 
that,  in  those  particulars  which  are  absolutely  essential 
to  it,  it  will  yield  to  the  impositions  of  no  time  nor 
place,  or  its  martyrs  had  not  bled. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  men  should  consider 
what  real  religion  is ;  namely — the  heart  of  fallen 
man  under  a  divine  influence,  returning  to  God  through 
a  Mediator.  The  Scriptures  term  this  life.  As  the 
life  of  the  body  is  one  and  the  same  principle  in  all 
men,  whatever  difference  there  be  observed  in  their 
respective  complexions,  habits,  and  forms :  so  real 
religion,  which  is  the  life  of  the  soul,  is  one  and  the 
same  principle,  of  a  higher  order  indeed,  but  which 
equally  identifies  the  subject :  and,  like  the  former,  it 
is  discerned  by  the  exercise  of  its  proper  faculties  and 
acts — it  requires  the  same  almighty  power  to  maintain 
as  to  create  it — and  is  quite  distinct  from  and  supc- 
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rior  to  its  accidents,  and  the  circumstances  among 
which  it  may  be  found. 

For  God,  who,  in  the  first  creation,  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath,  in  this  new  crea- 
tion, shined  into  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  th 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  this  still  continues  to  perform  the  most 
glorious 'of  his  miracles,  the  moral  miracle  of  reco- 
vering the  heart  of  an  eccentric  and  exorbitant  crea- 
ture to  his  Creator. 

By  this  moral  change,  man  is  actually  recovered 
to  his  God,  to  his  neighbour,  and  to  himself.  Tell 
me  not  of  the  external  forms  and  petty  circumstan- 
tial distinctions  with  which  his  education  or  con- 
nections may  have  prejudiced  his  mind:  they  arc 
but  as  his  provincial  dialect,  his  dress,  or  his  com- 
plexion. The  grand  inquiry  should  be — Is  the  sin- 
ner humble  and  penitent  before  his  God?  Is  he  seek- 
ing acceptance  only  through  that  Redeemer  whom 
God  hath  set  forth  for  a  propitiation  through  faith  in 
his  blood?  Is  he  found  walking  in  a  course  of  holy 
obedience?  If  this  be  really  his  case,  then  call  such 
a  man  by  what  term  of  distinction  or  epithet  of  re- 
proach you  please,  still  the  man  is  alive  to  God,  and 
will  join  his  fellow-believers  in  serving  him  ;  if  not 
in  the  same  modes,  yet  to  the  same  ends :  in  the 
matter  of  their  confessions,  petitions,  and  praises, 
they  will  agree,  however  in  the  form  of  presenting 
them  they  may  differ:  there  will  be  a  unity,  though 
not  a  uniformity  ;  and  thus  the  divine  life  of  true 
religion,  derived  from  a  union  with  the  one  Living 
Head  of  the  church,  will  be  identified  by  its  essen- 
tial properties  and  effects,  in  whatever  age  or  church 
on  earth  it  is  found. 

Strip  real  religion,  therefore,  of  that  which  is.no 
essential  part  of  it,  or  what  is  only  accidental  to  it: 
and  regard  it  as  described  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
exemplified,  though  but  imperfectly,  in  the  true  be- 
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liever;  and  then  you  will  find  it  the  same  under 
every  dispensation.  Thus,  the  same  sense  of  need — 
choice  of  good — hope  through  a  Redeemer — and 
good-will  to  men,  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  Abraham 
and  of  Bacon.  The  latter  could  never  more  ex- 
actly express  his  feelings  than  in  saying 

 With  the  Patriarch's  joy 

Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown  : 

I  trust  in  Thee,  and  know  in  whom  I  trust : 

Or  life  or  death,  is  equal :  neither  weighs: 

All  weight  in  this — Oh  let  me  live  to  thee  !  youkc. 

1  remember  my  friend  saying,  after  church,  on 
hearing  a  discourse  upon  Abraham's  departure — 
'  In  this  simplicity  of  holy  aim  and  of  implicit  de- 
/yendaiice,  I  think  all  the  spiritual  children  of  the 
father  of  the  faithful  are  perfectly  united."  I  may 
add,  too,  that  in  this  he  was  not  only  a  sincere,  but 
enlightened  example.  If,  with  the  patriarch,  he 
forsook  a  corrupt  world  to  go  out  he  knew  not 
whither;  yet  he  knew,  like  the  patriarch,  why  and 
with  WHOM  he  went  out. 

For  any  one  to  tell  us,  by  way  of  objection,  of 
the  various  inventions  that  men  have  mingled  with 
religion,  whether  false  or  true,  is  only  telling  in  how 
many  ways  a  puppet  may  be  dressed,  or  a  living  man 
disguised.  To  such  an  objector  I  would  say,  if 
you  stumble  at  the  pitiable  notions  and  practices  of 
the  weak  and  superstitious,  and  occupy  yourself 
about  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  with  which  such 
build  upon  the  foundation ;  or,  if  you  only  listen 
where  bodily  disorder,  accidentally  connected  with 
religious  impressions,  utters  its  wild  absurdities,  verily 
you  have  your  reward.  In  the  first  instance,  you 
have  pursued  folly,  and  caught  it:  in  the  second, 
you  have  watched  infirmity,  and  discovered  that 
it  will  wander:  you  have  looked  for  truth  where 
you  should  not ;  and  found,  in  its  stead,  what  every 
considerate  man  would  have  expected  to  find.  But, 
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had  you  looked  further,  and  where  only  an  indispo- 
sition to  find  real  religion  (which,  in  reality,  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  these  objections)  refuses  to  look,  you 
would  have  found  such  characters  as  Abel,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Job,  Abraham,  &ic.  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world  ;  and,  afterwards,  those  who,  actuated  by  the 
same  principles,  have,  until  this  day,  trod  in  their 
steps:  then,  indeed,  we  should  have  the  point  in 
question  properly  before  us — see  the  religion  which 
is  real  and  true — know  how  it  feels  and  acts  in 
different  places  and  circumstances — and  find  that 
it  is  essentially  the  same  thing  in  all. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sophistry  which 
has  been  employed  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  igno 
rant,  by  instances  of  fraudulence  and  hypocrisy. 
In  our  inquiries  upon  so  important  a  subject  as  reli- 
gion, it  is  substance,  and  not  shadow,  that  should 
be  regarded ;  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  It 
would  be  well,  however,  if  the  sophist  could  be  con- 
vinced with  what  sincerity  he  acts,  in  his  industry  to 
accumulate  and  advance  such  instances.  I  would 
assist  him  in  trying  it,  by  proposing  this  very  plain 
rule.  When  you  receive  your  gold,  and  find,  as 
you  have  probably  found  before,  that  a  counterfeit 
or  two  has  slipped  in  among  it,  determine  imme- 
diately to  throw  away  the  rest,  as  of  no  value — re- 
solve that  no  true  gold  is  to  be  found.  But  you 
revolt  at  this :  you  love  your  money ;  and,  instantly 
apprehending  the  distinction  between  true  and  false, 
you  reject  the  spurious  coin,  and  cautiously  treasure 
up  the  rest.  And  why  do  you  not  act  thus  respect- 
ing the  gold  that  perisheth  not  ?  Alas!  the  reason  is 
too  evident.  Light  is  come  into  the  icorkl,  but  men 
love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds 
are  evil. 

But  while  prejudiced  minds  will  be  occupied  only 
about  accidents  and  offences  in  religion ;  and  little 
minds  will  magnify  the  peculiarities  of  the  sect 
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they  have  joined,  as  if  an  essential  part  of  it ;  and 
artful  men  among  them,  taking  advantage  of  this 
weakness,  will  imitate  those  of  old,  who  cried,  Ex- 
cept ye  be  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  yc 
cannot  be  saved,  Acts  xv,  1  :  the  Christian  of  a  more 
enlarged  mind  and  spiritual  character,  (an  instance 
of  which  appears  in  my  late  friend,)  firmly  maintain- 
ing his  hold  of  evangelical  truth,  but  looking  beyond 
the  impositions  and  often  frivolous  distinctions  with 
which  it  has  been  incumbered,  will  resolve,  with  the 
Apostle,  that  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  yhing, 
nor  uncircumcision ;  but  faith  that  worketh  by  love. 
Gal.  v,  G.  . 

To  say  nothing  more  of  the  grosser  stumbling- 
blocks  which  arise,  it  seems  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  that,  instead  of  that  motley  and  disfiguring  ex- 
hibition of  Christianity  which  its  professors  have  pre- 
sented to  mankind,  one  uniform,  orderly,  and  distin- 
guishing aspect  of  it  should  only  appear.  Much  that 
is  now  olFensive  and  confounding  would,  doubtless, 
thereby  be  removed.  The  history,  however,  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  shows  us  how  little  is  to  be  ex- 
pected of  uniformity,  though  every  Christian  seem? 
bound  to  use  his  efforts  toward  maintaining  any  mea- 
sure of  it.  He  should  also  watch  over  his  own  heart, 
lest  frivolous  scruples  or  wrong  tempers  should  in- 
crease the  evil :  for  schism  has  not  only  a  deforming 
and  deranging  effect  wherever  it  springs  up,  but  it  has 
brought  several  once  flourishing  churches  to  ruin. 

Still,  if  we  cannot  have  uniformity,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  between  unity  and  uniformity  there  exists 
a  broad  line  of  distinction,  which  must  not  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  unbeliever.  Uniformity  in  modes 
may  be  the  most  becoming  dress  of  the  church  ;  but 
unity  in  spirit  is  the  life  of  it.  It  is  this  unity  of  spirit 
to  the  Living  Head,  and  to  one  another  as  his  living 
members,  which  identifies  the  character  of  true  belie- 
vers, which  constitutes  their  essential  distinction  from 
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the  rest  of  mankind,  and  which  abides  with  them  for 
ever. 

/  will  give  them,  saith  God,  one  heart  and  onf 
WAV  :  and  he  hath  fulfilled  his  promise.  The  stupid 
Hindoo — the  ferocious  American  Indian — the  degra- 
ded African — the  cultivated  European — the  prince 
with  his  sceptre,  or  the  commander  with  his  truncheon 
— the  student  with  his  book,  or  the  artist  with  his 
chisel, — though  widely  distinguished  by  habits  and 
circumstances,  yet  when  brought  to  know  the  distin- 
guishing truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  feel  its  converting 
power,  are  found  with  one  common  sympathy  to  unite 
in  spirit  with  each  other;  in  expressing  the  same 
wants,  seeking  the  same  relief,  and  joining  in  the 
same  song — Worthy  is  (he  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  re- 
ceive power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 

Let  then  no  sincere  inquirer  after  the  chief  good 
be  the  dupe  of  the  imposing  sophistry,  and  much  less 
be  abashed  at  the  rude  scotfs,  of  those,  who  have  ta- 
ken no  higher  rule  of  judgment  than  what  they  see 
floating  on  the  surface  of  a  gross  and  multiform  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  ;  but  let  him  read  his  bible  to 
learn  the  substance  of  that  grand  design.  There, 
after  contemplating  man's  original  apostacy,  let  him 
mark  that  one  living  and  consecrated  way  of  redemp- 
tion instituted  at  the  fall,  kept  in  memory  by  typical 
shadows,  and  finished  on  Calvary.  Let  him  trace  the 
operation  of  that  Spirit  of  life,  which,  giving  effect  to 
the  design,  and  to  that  only,  produces  in  man  a  new 
and  distinct  character  :  For,  as  the  Apostle  expresses 
it,  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptised  into  one  body,  whe- 
ther zoe  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free  ; 
and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit  : 
1  Cor.  xii,  13.  A  character  this,  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  proud,  who  despise  it ;  the  careless,  who 
disregard  it ;  the  hypocrite,  who  apes  it ;  or  the  fa- 
natic, who  exposes  it  to  contempt. 
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Placed  in  the  midst  of  such  various  misrepresenta- 
iions,  both  from  avowed  enemies  and  from  pretended 
friends,  we  can  have  no  security  but  as  our  eye  is  fixed 
on  the  infalHble  standard  of  truth  put  into  our  hands. 
And,  as  from  this  we  learn  that  but  two  final  states  are 
appointed,  and  but  two  general  classes  of  mankind 
passing  through  life  toward  those  states ;  our  result 
should  be,  as  an  excellent  writer  most  truly,  though 
quaintly,  expresses  it,  "  Let  the  whole  world  be 
divided  into  two  great  sects,  viz  :  Timists  and  Eter- 
nalistsy* 

I  add  a  remark,  which  naturally  occurs  whenevei 
laymen  of  eminence  are  seen  to  come  forward  as 
living  evidences  of  the  force  of  truth ;  namely,  that 
the  Almighty  seems  to  adopt  a  method  for  vindicating 
his  religion,  and  showing  its  identity,  by  raising  up 
witnesses  who  cannot  be  suspected  from  their  pro- 
fessions and  circumstances.  Such  serve  to  show  that 
vital  religion  is  not  only  one  holy  principle  common 
to  them  all ;  but  also  that  such  a  religion  \%  practicable 
in  all  circumstances.  Avoiding  the  indelicacy  of 
naming  living  characters,  we  may  observe,  that  he 
will  have  such  instances  as  Rochester,  among  the 
peers — Hale,  among  the  judges — Gardiner,  among 
the  colonels — Boyle,  among  the  philosophers — Boer- 
HAAVE,  among  the  physicians — Bacon,  among  the 
artists,  &:c.  (fee.  He  will  prove,  in  a  word,  that  it  is 
the  heart  of  the  irreligious,  and  not  the  lawful  pro- 
fession, attended  with  its  pecuhar  difficulties,  which 
refuses  to  bend  to  his  counsel  and  authority  ;  and  that 
to  shine  forth  as  lights  in  the  world  from  one  holy 
flame  enkindled  in  the  heart,  is  to  attain  the  highest 
style  of  man. 

Which  leads  me  to  speak  of, 

11.  That  suPERiORJTv  of  SENTIMENT  which  be- 
longs to  true  religion ;  and  by  which  is  meant,  not 
only  the  nobler  objects  presented  by  it,  but  that  ele- 

*•  Adam's  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  185. 
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vation  and  comprehension  of  mind  which  it  inspires 
in  its  sound  professors,  like  my  friend.  Christians 
are  bound  to  assert  this  in  opposition  to  the  debased 
account  given  by  its  enemies :  and  to  insist,  that, 
however  this  "  light  of  hfe"  must  humble  them  as 
fallen  creatures  before  God,  yet  it  instructs  and  ani- 
mates them  to  rise  above  the  world  in  which  they 
live,  and  become  superior  to  their  former  selves. 

This  is  order :  the  man  and  his  concerns  take  their 
right  place.  It  is  elevation :  such  an  one  dwells  on 
high.  It  is  emancipation:  not  the  pretended  one  of 
philosophy,  which,  like  the  quack,  drives  the  external 
symptoms  of  a  disease  from  the  skin,  and  fixes  it 
more  deeply  in  the  vitals  :  and  much  less  that  of  the 
enthusiast,  who  dreams  of  heavenly  gifts  and  special 
privileges,  while  he  refuses  to  submit  to  the  order 
and  sanction  of  a  heavenly  rule  of  life.  The  as- 
cendant spirit,  which  Bacon  derived  from  his  religion, 
had  no  affinity  with  the  pride,  self-confidence,  and 
affected  singularity  of  these  two  characters. 

Elegant  in  his  manners,  and  rational  in  his  mind 
as  a  man,  diligent  and  superior  as  an  artist,  he  dared 
to  differ  from  the  world,  so  far  as  that  world  dared  to 
differ  from  its  God.  Choose  ye,  said  he,  by  his  con- 
duct as  well  as  words,  this  day  -whom  ye  will  serve  ; 
but  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  tinll  serve  the  Lord : 
Joshua,  xxiv,  15. 

But,  in  order  to  estimate  the  superiority  with 
which  true  piety  elevates  a  Christian,  we  must  not 
compare  and  contrast  him  with  men  evidently  de- 
graded by  their  vices,  but  with  men  in  similar  situa- 
tions with  his  own.  Bacon  must  be  placed  with  men 
of  genius,  affluence,  and  taste ;  who,  surrounded  by 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  arts  which  they  most 
admire,  are  deeply  interested  in  them  both  by  their 
feelings  and  their  fame.  We  shall  then  see,  not  only 
to  what  degree  pure  religion  will  lift  a  man  above  the 
meaner,  but  the  more  refined  gratifications.  This 
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comparison,  however,  is  not  advanced  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  arts,  as  such  ;  but  rather  to  show  the  su- 
periority of  rehgion,  and  the  elevating  effect  which  it 
has  on  the  minds  of  those  who  pay  it  that  homage  it 
so  justly  demands.  Let  every  excellence  have  its  just 
claim  and  place,  for  this  is  but  order  ;  and  that  order 
too  which  religion  itself  will  sanction.  Let  us  ren- 
der to  genius  the  things  which  belong  to  genius,  and 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  and  all  will  be  right. 

As  an  artist,  that  which  Bacon  set  his  hand  to,  he 
did  with  all  his  might :  as  a  philosopher,  he  smiled  at 
his  own  pursuits  and  attainments,  and  at  the  admira- 
tion and  expense  which  attended  them :  but,  as  a 
Christian,  he  could  not  help  pitying  those  devotees 
who  seemed  absorbed  in  his  performances.  Such  of 
his  friends  as  could  comprehend  and  rightly  estimate 
his  sentiments,  have  frequently  known  him  to  express 
this  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He  traced  the  root  of  this 
sad  mistake  up  to  the  fall  of  man,  who  possessing,  in 
his  alienated  state,  no  more  valuable  consideration  in 
hand  or  in  prospect,  spends  his  thoughts  and  money 
for  that  which  is  not  bread.  Man  in  his  maturity,  like 
man  in  his  infancy,  feeling  nothing  substantial  where- 
on his  heart  can  rest,  follows  his  tired  fancy  from  ob- 
ject to  object,  and  in  his  way  calls  upon  the  artist  to 
help  him.  "  Upon  what  principle,  then,"  said  I  to 
him,  "do  you  continually  labour  to  meet  the  taste  of 
such  sickly  wanderers  ?"  "  I  consider,"  said  he, 
'  that  profession  in  which  I  am  providentially  placed, 
and  have  prosperously  and  honourably  succeeded,  to 
be  as  lawful  as  any  other  that  is  not  concerned  in  fur- 
nishing the  necessaries  of  life.  Besides  which,  part 
of  it,  especially  the  monumental,  may  be  employed  to 
an  important  moral  purpose.  But  the  truth  is,  if  the 
work  itself  be  innocent,  the  workman  I  hope  is  not 
accountable  for  the  abuse  made  of  it :  and,  as  the 
world  will  have  not  only  its  necessaries,  but  its  toy^, 
i  may  as  well  be  the  toyman  as  any  other." 
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Marking  the  indifference  with  which  he  often  dis- 
coursed of  his  art,  I  once  mentioned  it  to  him  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  told  him  a  story  or  two  which  I  had 
heard  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Roubiliac  :  an  enthusiasm 
which,  by  the  bye,  was  never  accounted  a  defect  in  an 
artist.  He  answered,  that  as  he  felt  it  not  to  that  ex- 
tent, he  could  not  express  it — that,  if  he  worked  on  a 
thousand  blocks,  they  remained  but  dead  forms — that 
a  spark  of  even  natural  life,  which  he  could  not  pro- 
duce, seemed  to  exceed  them  all ;  and  added,  that 
persons  of  my  order  might  rather  excite  wonder,  who. 
when  they  were  appointed  to  be  the  means  of  convey- 
ing life,  both  spiritual  and  eternal,  to  rational  crea- 
tures, were  too  often  found  talking  so  coolly  and  in- 
differently about  it. 

One  cannot  wonder  to  hear  such  a  man  as  Bacon 
speak  thus,  all  things  considered;  since  objects  to  us 
are  great  or  small  by  comparison.  A  native  of  the 
South  Seas  will  fix  his  attention  upon  ornaments  of 
bones  and  shells,  while  the  European,  pitying  his  sim- 
plicity, will  continue  to  esteem  and  secure  his  jewels. 
But  the  Scriptures  teach  the  Christian  to  rise  still 
higher :  they  show  him  a  pearl  of  great  price,  and 
teach  him  to  account  every  thing  but  as  loss  in  com- 
parison of  it.  It  is  then  that  he  looks  at  man  as  the 
Psalmist  did  ;*  and,  finding  the  poverty  and  absolute 
bankruptcy  of  his  present  state,  he  turns  to  God  and 
his  word,  saying,  J^ozv,  Lord,  what  wait  I  for"!  Mi/ 
hope  is  in  thee.  Like  the  philosopher  of  old,  he 
knows  he  has  found  the  thing  he  sought  •,  and,  though 
the  many  may  still  be  crying  around  him.  Who  will 
show  us  any  good  P  he  feels  it  the  present  reward 
of  a  sound  profession,  that  he  can  cry  ivp-nKa ! 

"  He  who  stands  on  a  height,"  says  a  shrewd  ob- 
server, "  sees  further  than  those  who  are  placed  in 
a  bottom ;  but  let  him  not  fancy  that  he  shall  make 
them  believe  all  he  sees."  Superficial  thinkers,  who 
■*  Psalm  xxxix. 
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heard  Bacon  express  sentiments  so  remote  from  their 
own,  and  were  unacquainted  with  his  feehng  and 
cheerfulness,  might  imagine  they  proceeded  from  in- 
sensibility or  melancholy :  but  it  would  be  well  if  they 
would  consider,  that  such  sentiments  were  the  natural 
result  of  a  mind  realising  and  embracing  infinitely 
greater  things — things,  which,  when  thus  realised  to 
the  mind,  must  make  that  mind  feel  the  little  gems  of 
time  as  comparatively  insignificant ;  though  it  soberly 
and  scripturally  resolved  to  preserve  for  them  that 
place  they  ought  to  occupy. 

Far  from  religious  zeal,  however  grand  its  object, 
be  the  fanaticism  which  would  burn  an  Alexandrian 
library,  mutilate  a  production  of  genius,  or  attempt  to 
remove  it  from  the  place  it  ought  to  hold  among  ra- 
tionals.  Blind  fury  is  not  Christian  zeal ;  nor  taste- 
less vulgarity  pure  religion :  nor  should  the  ab- 
surdities which  have  grown  upon  it,  like  excrescences 
on  a  beautiful  human  face,  be  associated  with  its  real 
symmetry,  as  set  forth  in  its  standard  the  Scriptures. 
Let  the  objector  show  any  thing  of  this  kind  sanc- 
tioned by  that  standard,  and  then  he  will  bind  us  either 
to  show  that  he  mistakes  the  sense,  or  we  must  yield 
to  the  argument.  Against  all  superstitious  or  fanati- 
cal inventions  in  religion,  we  are  as  ready  as  our  op- 
posers  to  protest;  but,  perhaps  it  might  moderate  the 
eagerness  with  which  some  bring  forward  these  excres- 
cences, if  they  would  attend  to  a  weighty  remark  of 
one  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  favouring  fanati- 
cism. 

"  Whilst  the  infidel  mocks  at  the  superstitions  of 
the  vulgar,  insults  over  their  credulous  fears,  their 
childish  errors,  or  fantastic  rites,  it  does  not  occur  to 
him  to  observe,  that  the  most  preposterous  device,  by 
which  the  weakest  devotee  ever  believed  he  was  secu- 
ring the  happiness  of  a  future  life,  is  more  rational 
than  unconcern  about  it.    Upon  this  subject  nothing 

vof..  I.  2G 
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is  so  absurd  as  indifference — no  folly  so  contemptible 
as  thoughtlessness  and  levity."* 

But  to  return  :  I  expect  the  sanguine  amateur  will 
object  to  the  sentiments  which  have  been  expressed. 
I  know  the  subject  is  delicate,  the  treatment  unpo- 
pular : 

Periculosa  plenum  opus  alem 
Tractas;  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso, 

and  I  imagine  1  see  some  future  offended  orator  rise 
up ;  and,  taking  the  fine  arts  for  his  subject,  I  hear 
him  expatiating  upon  them  as  the  ornaments  of  a  na- 
tion— as  a  standard  of  its  improvement — as  not  only 
drawing  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind,  but  as  evi- 
dences of  its  vast  capacity.  He  shows  the  multitudes 
of  individuals  they  support — the  innocent  pleasure 
they  afford — the  high  patronage  they  have  had — the 
immortality  they  have  conferred — the  superior  taste 
of  their  admirers,  the  degraded  minds  of  others,  &;c. 
&c.  &c.  We  applaud  the  discourse  : — we  are  satis- 
fied with  our  fixing  lipon  what  is  so  truly  excellent  and 
sublime :  and,  pitying  those  duller  mortals  who  can- 
not rise  superior  to  the  notions  and  creeds  brought 
from  their  nurseries,  we  cry,  "  Let  the  arts  flourish  !" 

But  a  little  calmer  consideration  is  necessary  here  : 
for,  allowing  this  declamation  of  our  orator  to  be  a 
fair,  yet,  is  it  a  full  statement  of  the  matter  before 
us  ?  Having  mentioned  a  further  view  of  the  subject 
as  expressed  by  my  late  invaluable  friend,  may  1  not, 
on  a  review,  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few  observations  in 
vindication  of  it  ?  For,  as  to  the  abuse  of  the  arts,  in 
inflaming  the  passions,  administering  to  superstition, 
or  insulting  devotion,  morality,  or  lawful  government, 
it  is  too  gross  to  need  animadversion. 

If,  after  such  warm  panegyrics  on  the  fine  arts,  a 
thinking  man  perceives  their  comparative  excellence 
hoisted  beyond  its  limits  in  the  moral  scale — if  he  ob- 

'  PaleyV  Principle?  of  Moral  ami  Political  Philosophv,  Vol.  II.  p.  100 
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serves  them  take  such  hold  of  the  minds  of  their  ad- 
mirers, that  the  prospect  is  closed  here  :  and  that  they 
have,  like  those  of  old,  in  veneration  of  meaner  ob- 
jects, turned  their  backs  toward  the  temple  of  the  Lord: 
Ezekiel  viii,  16.  I  say,  if  such  things  be,  and  be  ob- 
served by  a  Christian,  and  especially  by  a  Christian 
minister,  ought  he  not  to  feel  on  such  an  occasion  a 
portion  of  that  spirit  which  stirred  within  him  who 
stood  on  Mars-Hill,  and  boldly  reproved  the  blind  de- 
votions of  the  place  ?  Ought  he  not  to  address  them 
in  some  such  language  as  this  ? 

"  Ye  modern  Athenians,  devoted,  hke  the  ancients, 
to  your  idols,  while  he,  who  should  be  the  object  of 
your  supreme  regard,  seems  an  unknown  god  !  The 
ancients  demand  our  pity  in  this  respect :  the  sparks, 
which  these  children  of  the  night  struck  in  their  mo- 
ral darkness,  might  naturally  gain  their  highest  atten- 
tion :  they  had  no  standard,  as  we  have,  of  estimating 
the  comparative  weight  and  worth  of  things.  But 
let  us,  who  are  of  the  dai/,  be  sober.  Let  the  arts 
live ;  but  let  not  the  man  perish ! — Let  the  arts  flou- 
i"ish ;  but  let  not  the  man  fade ;  and,  lost  in  an  undue 
admiration  of  their  charms,  be  found  at  length  fruit- 
less and  speechless  before  his  Judge!" 

To  see  a  guilty,  dying,  and  responsible  creature — 
capable  of  enjoying  and  glorifying  his  Maker — created 
for  this  end ;  and,  though  fallen  away  from  his  God, 
yet  provided  with  means  for  returning  to  his  favour 
and  image — to  see  such  an  one,  having  but  a  short  in- 
terval for  accomplishing  this  his  greatest  work,  yet  to- 
tally occupied  and  infatuated  by  his  taste  for  the  eva- 
nescent charms  of  sculpture,  painting,  music,  <fcc. — 
wasting  his  only  opportunity  in  the  admiration  of  sha- 
dows and  sounds,  while  impending  and  everlasting 
realities  are  forgotten,  if  not  despised  : — to  hear  him 
offering  apologies  for  such  a  conduct,  drawn  from  the 
innocence  and  excellence  of  the  objects  by  which  he 
is  thus  hlinded,  bondaged,  and  infatuated, — is,  to  say 
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the  least  of  it,  a  striking  and  prodigious  instance  oi 
his  fallen  and  miserable  condition. 

Were  a  criminal  under  condemnation,  and  allowed 
but  a  short  interval  before  the  sentence  of  death  was 
executed ;  and  could  he  obtain  not  onlj  pardon,  but 
preferment,  if  he  properly  applied  for  these  during 
lhat  space  of  time  ;  what  should  we  think  of  the 
man,  though  in  other  respects  sober  and  rational,  if, 
instead  of  improving  his  opportunity,  he  wasted  it  in 
placing  pictures  and  images  round  his  cell,  or  listening 
to  the  songs  of  the  next  prisoner  ?  and  if,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  were  angry  whenever  his  friends  reminded 
him  of  the  infatuation  ;  treating  their  remonstrances 
as  enthusiastic  and  irrational  ? 

It  is  not  our  fond  opinions  and  unfounded  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  propriety  or  probability  of  this  state- 
ment, which  ought  to  decide  in  our  minds  as  to  the 
truth  of  it ;  but  the  express  declarations  of  that 
Judge,  before  whom  we  must  all  shortly  stand.  He 
has  shown  ruin  coming  on  the  tieglecter,  as  certainly 
as  on  the  opposer,  of  his  grace.  The  benighted  loi- 
terer, when  carried  away  by  a  flood  or  perishing  in  a 
pit,  will  receive  but  small  consolation  that  he  did  not 
waste  his  day  in  bed,  but  in  a  cabinet  or  concert. 
Nor  does  the  snare  ever  become  more  dangerous  than 
-when  reputation,  splendour,  and  the  abstract  inno< 
cence  and  excellence  of  it,  tend  to  quiet  any  alarm  in 
the  consciences  of  men. — Perimiis  in  licitis. 

Who  shall  roll  for  us  the  stone  from  the  door  of  a 
sepulchre  which  entombs  such  multitudes  ?  and  mul- 
titudes, not  of  the  vulgar  only,  but  of  geniuses,  of 
scholars,  of  politicians,  and  of  philosophers.  Here, 
among  other  views  of  it,  the  superiority  of  religion 
appears — a  superiority,  which  needs  not  rank  and  ta- 
lents to  help  out  its  effect.  Produce  one  true  disci- 
ple of  our  great  Teacher,  though  the  meanest  as  to 
his  natural  capacity  and  education,  yet  this  man. 
knowing  his  ground,  cannot  but  feel  the  deepest  pity 
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for  his  scorners.  To  each  insulter  he  might  justly  re- 
ply in  the  words  of  our  great  poet : 

Fain  would  I  something  say,  yet  to  what  end  ? 
Thou  hast  nor  ear,  nor  soul  to  apprehend 
The  sublime  notion,  and  high  mystery. 

"  I  see,"  says  he,  "  that,  if  the  gospel  be  hid,  it  is 
hid  to  them  that  are  lost ;  in  whom  the  god  of  this 
zvorld  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe 
not — directing  their  attention  to  sonne  perishing  frivo- 
lity or  other,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ,  zvho  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto 
them.''''  On  the  contrary,  such  a  man,  elevated,  in 
fact,  by  his  grasp  of  mind,  surveys  the  prospect  before 
him.  He,  like  the  patriarch,  realizing  the  approach- 
ing danger,  provides  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house  : 
— like  Moses,  he  is  not  to  be  cheated  with  the  plea- 
sures of  sin  for  a  season  ;  but  endures,  seeing  him  who 
is  invisible: — like  Abraham,  he  goes  forward  from  a 
shadow  to  a  certainty.  The  enchantment  is  broken 
— the  lie  is  detected — he  feels  a  full  conviction  what 
it  is  to  become  a  man,  and  put  away  his  childish  things. 
Feeling  his  natural  weakness,  he  learns,  that  man  must 
cling,  in  order  to  climb  :  he  rises,  like  the  feeble  vine, 
on  a  wall  of  salvation  :  and,  thus,  both  the  rationality 
and  superiority  of  true  religion  is  sensibly  and  infalli- 
bly demonstrated,  at  least  to  his  own  heart. 

So  common  is  the  fact,  that  I  think  no  unprejudiced 
observer,  who  regards  this  subject  as  it  respects  the 
poor,  but  must  have  been  struck  with  the  meliorating 
and  elevating  effect  of  true  religion  with  respect  to 
them.  Even  the  most  squalid  wretch  found  among 
them,  whose  habits  of  stupidity,  sensuality,  and  wild 
disorder  have  sunk  him  below  the  brutes ;  such  an 
one  may  be  sometimes  seen  rising  by  religion  into  a 
rationahty  that  surprises  the  observer.  The  man 
awakes  and  erects  himself:  he  looks  upward :  he  ab- 
stracts and  compares  :  and,  acting  upon  his  new  and 
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higher  sentiments,  becomes,  to  all  intents,  a  true  mo- 
ral philosopher. 

In  a  word,  if  to  pursue  the  best  end  in  the  choice  of 
ihe.  fittest  means  be  a  just  definition  of  wisdom,  then, 
in  spite  of  all  misrepresentation,  religion  in  exercise, 
like  Bacon's  religion,  marks  the  truly  wise  man  :  and, 
to  feel  this  wisdom  bring  satisfaction  home  to  the 
heart — directing  it  to  substantial,  and  breaking  those 
enchantments  of  life  which  at  first  entice,  often  be- 
tray, and  never  could  satisfy — is  to  rise  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  happy  and  superior  man.  On  the  contrary, 
for  any  one  to  represent  such  a  principle  as  contract- 
ing the  mind,  while  it  actually  expands  and  elevates 
it,  is  like  asserting,  that  he,  who  is  capable  of  survey- 
ing a  prospect  before  him,  is  more  limited  in  his  views 
and  faculties  than  another  whose  purblind  eye  can 
discern  nothing  but  what  is  brought  close  to  it.  Or, 
to  treat  a  resolution  to  maintain  and  act  upon  such  a 
principle  as  weak  or  irrational,  is  as  if  one  should 
affirm,  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  the  prodigal 
had  determined  to  stay  and  perish  with  the  swine, 
than  that  he  should  at  length  have  come  to  himself, 
and  returned  to  his  father. 

"  Still,"  says  the  objector,  "  do  I  not  see  religion- 
ists gloomy,  contracted,  superstitious,  and  sometimes 
false Look  again  at  the  remarks  on  the  identity 
of  sound  religious  principle,  and  the  accidents  which 
tend  to  obscure  it,  and  your  objection  is  answered. 
"  But  if  Bacon  rose  superior  to  these  in  cheerfulness 
and  liberality,  were  not  his  sentiments  rather  cynical 
and  monkish  respecting  the  arts  ?"  Not  at  all.  Had 
he  been  more  independent  and  unencumbered,  I  can- 
not doubt  but  that  both  his  taste  and  his  conscience 
would  have  agreed  in  placing  an  organ,  a  painted 
window,  or  a  monument,  in  his  church  ;  in  adding  a 
few  select  pieces  to  his  collection  :  in  increasing  the 
portraits  of  his  friends ;  in  turning  bis  garden  walk ; 
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01-  in  directing  the  style  of  his  alcove.  "Wherein 
then  did  he  differ  from  the  generality  of  those,  whom 
he  saw  come  to  him  as  an  artist  ?"  I  reply,  he  differ- 
ed, toto  calo :  he  would  have  treated  these  mo- 
mentary trifles,  to  use  his  own  expression,  but  as  his 
■'  toys,^''  while  his  treasure,  and  consequently  his  hearty 
would  have  been  in  heaven. 

I  have  to  apologize  to  the  reader  for  having  carried 
these  reflections  to  a  far  greater  length  than  I  intend- 
ed. But  if  they  illustrate  and  recommend  the  piety 
of  the  character  presented — if  they  in  any  degree 
atone  for  the  great  waste  of  my  own  life  in  the  pur- 
suit of  sounds  and  shadows — if  they  warn  some 
youth  against  the  charms  preparing  on  the  continent. 

Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausible, 
To  wind  into  the  easy-hearted  man, 
And  hug  him  into  snares ; 

if  finally,  while  the  hght  is  obscured  by  the  smoke  ol 
that  incense  which  ascends  on  all  sides  to  the  idol  of 
tiie  day,  my  feeble  efforts  may  be  accepted  with  his, 
who  cried,  If  Baal  be  God,  serve  him',  but  if  Jehovah 
he  God,  serve  him;  I  shall  rejoice  in  having  made 
them,  however  they  may  be  misunderstood,  or  mis- 
represented. 
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The  Memoirs  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Bromley  CilSogaii, 
and  those  of  John  Bacon,  Esq.  were  written  at  the  particular 
request  of  their  relations  :  but  in  publishing  these  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Newton,  I  profess  myself  a  volunteer  :  and  my  motives  were 
the  following : — When  I  perceived  my  venerable  friend  bending 
under  a  weight  of  years,  and  considered  how  soon,  from  the  very 
course  of  nature,  the  world  must  lose  so  valuable  an  instructor 
and  example — when  I  reflected  how  common  it  is  for  hasty  and 
inaccurate  accounts  of  extraordinary  characters  to  be  obtruded  on 
the  public  by  venal  writers,  whenever  more  authentic  documents 
are  wanting — above  all,  when  I  considered  how  striking  a  display 
such  a  life  affords  of  the  nature  of  true  religion — of  the  power  of 
divine  gi-ace — of  the  mysterious  but  all-wise  course  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence— and  of  the  encouragement  afforded  for  our  dependancc 
upon  that  Providence  in  the  most  trying  circumstances — I  say,  on 
these  accounts,  I  felt  that  the  leading  features  of  such  a  character 
should  not  be  neglected,  while  it  was  easy  to  authenticate  theni 
correctly. 

Besides  which,  I  have  observed  a  want  of  books  of  a  certain  class 
for  young  people ;  and  have  often  been  inquired  of  by  Christian 
parents  for  publications  that  might  amuse  their  families,  and  yet 
tend  to  promote  their  best  interests.  The  number,  however,  of 
this  kind,  which  I  have  seen,  and  that  appeared  unexceptionable, 
is  but  small.  For,  as  the  characters  and  sentiments  of  some  men 
become  moral  blights  in  society — men,  whose  mouths  seldom  open 
btit,  like  that  of  sepulchres,  they  discover  the  putridity  they  con- 
Jain,  and  infect  more  or  less  whoever  ventures  within  their  baneful 
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influence ;  so  the  reformed  subject  of  these  Memoirs  was  happih 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  reverse  :  the  change  that  took  place 
in  his  heart,  after  such  a  course  of  profligacy,  affords  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  truth  and  force  of  Christianity.  Instead  ol 
proceeding  as  a  Might  in  society,  he  became  a  blessing  :  his  future 
course  was  a  striking  example  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  tliat,  not  only  from  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  pen,  but  also 
by  his  conversation  in  the  large  circle  of  his  acqiiaintance,  of  which 
there  is  j'et  living  a  multitude  of  witnesses. 

Impressed,  tlierefore,  with  the  advantages  which  I  conceived 
would  result  from  the  publication  of  these  Memoirs,  I  communi- 
cated my  design,  some  years  ago,  to  Mr.  N. — Whatever  tended  to 
promote  that  cause  in  which  his  heart  had  been  long  engaged,  I 
was  sure  would  not  fail  to  obtain  his  concurrence.  He  accord- 
ingly promised  to  afford  whatever  materials  might  be  necessary, 
bej'ond  those  which  his  printed  "  Narrative"  contained.  He  pro- 
mised also  to  read  over  and  revise  whatever  was  added  from  my 
own  observation  ;  and  he  soon  after  brought  me  an  account  in 
writing,  containing  every  thing  memorable  which  he  recollected 
before  the  commencement  of  his  "  Narrative."  I  shall,  there- 
fore, detain  the  reader  no  longer  than  to  assure  him  that  the 
whole  of  the  following  Memoirs,  (except  what  relates  to  Mr.  N.'s 
character,)  was  submitted  to  him  in  MS.  while  lie  wo;  capable  ol 
correcting  it,  and  that  it  received  his  sanction. 
April,  1806. 
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These  Memoirs  seem  naturally  to  commence  with 
the  Account  mentioned  in  the  Preface,  and  which  I 
here  transcribe : 

"  I  was  born  in  London  the  24th  of  July,  1 725. 
old  style.  My  parents,  though  not  wealthy,  were 
respectable.  My  father  was  many  years  master  of 
a  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  trade.  In  the  year  1748. 
he  went  Governor  of  York  Fort  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1750. 

''My  mother  was  a  dissenter,  a  pious  woman,  and 
a  member  of  the  late  Dr.  Jennings'  church.  She 
was  of  a  weak,  consumptive  habit,  loved  retirement, 
and,  as  I  was  her  only  child,  she  made  it  the  chief 
business  and  pleasure  of  her  life  to  instruct  me,  and 
bring  me  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  I  have  been  told,  that,  from  my  birth,  she 
had,  in  her  mind,  devoted  me  to  the  ministry ;  and 
that,  had  she  lived  till  I  was  of  a  proper  age,  I  was 
to  have  been  sent  to  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotland,  to 
be  educated.  But  the  Lord  had  appointed  other- 
wise. My  mother  died  before  I  was  seven  years  of 
age. 

"  I  was  rather  of  a  sedentary  turn,  not  active  and 
playful,  as  boys  commonly  are,  but  seemed  as  willing 
to  learn  as  my  mother  was  to  teach  me.  I  had  some 
capacity,  and  a  retentive  memory.  When  I  was 
four  years  old,  1  could  read,  (hard  names  excepted) 
as  well  as  I  can  now :  and  could  likewise  repeat  the 
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answers  to  the  questions  in  the  Assembly's  Shorter 
Catechism,  with  the  proofs ;  and  all  Dr.  Watts' 
smaller  Catechisms,  and  his  Children's  Hymns. 

"  When  my  father  returned  from  sea,  after  my 
mother's  death,  he  married  again.  My  new  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  substantial  grazier  at  Aveley 
in  Essex.  She  seemed  willing  to  adopt  and  bring 
me  up ;  but,  after  two  or  three  years,  she  had  a  son 
of  her  own,  who  engrossed  the  old  gentleman's 
notice.  My  father  was  a  very  sensible,  and  moral 
man,  as  the  world  rates  morality ;  but  neither  he, 
nor  my  step-mother,  was  under  the  impressions  of 
religion  :  1  was,  therefore,  much  left  to  myself,  to 
mingle  with  idle  and  wicked  boys ;  and  soon  learnt 
their  ways. 

"  I  never  was  at  school  but  about  two  years : 
from  my  eighth  to  my  tenth  year.  It  was  a  board- 
ing-school, at  Stratford,  in  Essex.  Though  my 
father  left  me  so  much  to  run  about  the  streets,  yet. 
when  under  his  eye,  he  kept  me  at  a  great  distance. 
I  am  persuaded  he  loved  me,  but  he  seemed  noi 
willing  that  1  should  know  it.  I  was  with  him  in  a 
state  of  fear  and  bondage.  His  sternness,  together 
with  the  severity  of  my  school-master,  broke  and 
overawed  my  spirit,  and  almost  made  me  a  dolt; 
so  that  part  of  the  two  years  I  was  at  school,  instead 
of  making  a  progress,  I  nearly  forgot  all  that  my 
good  mother  had  taught  me. 

"  The  day  1  was  eleven  years  old,  I  went  on  board 
my  father's  ship  in  Longreach.  I  made  five  voyages 
with  him  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  voyage  he  left  me  some  months  at  Alicant  in 
Spain,  with  a  merchant,  a  particular  friend  of  his. 
With  him  I  might  have  done  well,  if  I  had  behaved 
well :  but,  by  this  time,  my  sinful  propensities  had 
gathered  strength  by  habit :  I  was  very  wicked,  and 
therefore  very  foolish  ;  and,  being  my  own  enemy,  I 
seemed  determined  that  nobody  should  be  my  friend. 
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"  My  father  left  the  sea  in  the  year  1742.  I  made 
one  voyage  afterward  to  Venice,  before  the  mast ; 
and,  soon  after  my  return,  was  impressed  on  board 
the  Harwich.  Then  began  my  awfully  mad  career, 
as  recorded  in  the  Narrative ;"  to  which,  and  to 
the  "  Letters  to  a  Wife,"  I  must  refer  you  for  any 
further  dates  and  incidents. 

'  I  am  truly  yours, 

"John  Newton. 

''Dec.  19,  1795." 

A  few  articles  may  be  added  to  this  account  from 
the  "  Narrative,"  where  we  find  that  his  pious  mother 
stored  his  "  memory  with  whole  chapters,  and  smaller 
portions  of  Scripture,  catechisms,  hymns,  and  po- 
ems ;  and  often  commended  him  with  many  pray- 
ers and  tears  to  God:"  that,  in  his  sixth  year,  he 
began  to  learn  Latin,  though  the  intended  plan  of 
his  education  was  soon  broken — and  that  he  lost 
this  valuable  parent,  July  11th,  1732. 

We  also  find,  that,  after  his  father's  second  mar- 
riage, he  was  sent  to  the  school  above  mentioned : 
and,  in  the  last  of  the  two  years  he  spent  there,  a  new 
usher  came,  who  observed  and  suited  his  temper. 
He  prosecuted  Latin,  therefore,  with  great  eagerness  : 
and,  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  had  reached  and 
maintained  the  first  post  in  the  second  class,  which 
in  that  school,  read  Tully  and  Virgil.  But,  by  being 
pushed  forward  too  fast,  and  not  properly  grounded 
(a  method  too  common  in  inferior  schools)  he  soon 
lost  all  he  had  learned. 

In  the  next  and  most  remarkable  period  of  Mr. 
N.'s  life,  we  must  be  conducted  by  the  "Narrative" 
above  mentioned.  It  has  been  observed,  that,  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  by  his  father  to 
sea.  His  father  was  a  man  of  remarkably  good 
sense,  and  great  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  took 
much  care  of  his  son's  morals,  but  could  not  supply 
;i  mother's  part.    The  father  had  been  educated  at 
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a  Jesuits'  College  near  Seville  in  Spain  ;  and  had  ai;. 
air  of  such  distance  and  severit}'  in  his  carriage,  as 
discouraged  his  son,  who  always  was  in  fear  when 
before  him,  which  deprived  him  of  that  influence  he 
might  otherwise  have  had. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  1742,  Mr.  N.  made 
several  voyages,  but  at  considerable  intervals.  These 
intervals  were  chiefly  spent  in  the  country,  excepting 
a  few  months  in  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was 
placed,  with  a  very  advantageous  prospect,  at  Alicant 
already  mentioned. 

About  this  period  of  his  life,  with  a  temper  and 
conduct  exceedingly  various,  he  was  often  disturbed 
with  religious  convictions ;  and  being  from  a  child 
fond  of  reading,  he  met  with  Bennet's  "Christian 
Oratory,"  and  though  he  understood  little  of  it,  the 
course  of  life  it  recommended  appeared  very  desira- 
ble. He  therefore  began  to  pray,  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  keep  a  diary,  and  thought  himself  rehgious  ; 
but  soon  became  weary  of  it,  and  gave  it  up.  He 
then  learned  to  curse  and  to  blaspheme ;  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly wicked  when  out  of  the  view  of  his  pa- 
rents, though  at  so  early  a  period. 

Upon  his  being  thrown  from  a  horse  near  a  danger- 
ous hedge-row,  newly  cut,  his  conscience  suggested 
to  him  the  dreadful  consequences  of  appearing  in 
such  a  state  before  God.  This  put  him,  though  but 
for  a  time,  upon  breaking  off  his  profane  practices ; 
but  the  consequence  of  these  struggles  between  sin 
and  conscience,  was,  that,  on  every  relapse  he  sunk 
into  still  greater  depths  of  wickedness.  He  was 
i-oused  again,  by  the  loss  of  a  companion  who  had 
agreed  to  go  with  him  one  Sunday  on  board  a  man  of 
war.  Mr.  N.  providentially  coming  too  late,  the  boat 
had  gone  without  him,  and  was  overset,  by  which  his 
companion  and  several  others  were  drowned.  He 
was  exceedingly  affected  at  the  funeral  of  this  com- 
panion, to  think  that  by  the  delay  of  a  few  minutes. 
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(which  at  the  time  occasioned  much  anger)  his  Hfe 
had  been  preserved  :  but  this  also  was  soon  forgotten. 
The  perusal  of  the  "Family  Instructor"  produced 
another  temporary  reformation.  In  short,  he  took 
up  and  laid  aside  a  religious  profession  three  or 
four  different  times,  before  he  was  sixteen  years  of 

"  All  this  while,"  says  he,  "  my  heart  wa3  msmcere. 
I  often  saw  the  necessity  of  religion,  as  a  means  of 
escaping  hell ;  but  I  loved  sin,  and  was  unwilling  to 
forsake  it.  I  was  so  strangely  blind  and  stupid,  that, 
sometimes,  when  I  have  been  determined  upon  things 
which  1  knew  were  sinful,  I  could  not  go  on  quietly 
till  I  had  first  despatched  my  ordinary  task  of  prayer, 
in  which  I  have  grudged  every  moment  of  the  time : 
when  this  was  fmished,  my  conscience  was  in  some 
measure  pacified,  and  I  could  rush  into  folly  with  little 
remorse." 

But  his  last  reform  was  the  most  remarkable,  "  Of 
this  period,"  says  he,  "  at  least  of  some  part  of  it,  I 
may  say,  in  the  Apostle's  words.  After  the  strictest 
sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee.  I  did  every 
thing  that  might  be  expected  from  a  person  entirely 
ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  desirous  to  esta- 
blish his  own.  I  spent  the  greatest  part  of  every  day 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in  meditation  and 
prayer.  I  fasted  often :  1  even  abstained  from  all 
animal  food  for  three  months.  1  would  hardly  answer 
a  question  for  fear  of  speaking  an  idle  word  :  I  seem- 
ed to  bemoan  my  former  miscarriages  very  earnestly, 
and  sometimes  with  tears :  in  short,  I  became  an 
Ascetic,  and  endeavoured,  as  far  as  my  situation 
would  permit,  to  renounce  society,  that  I  might  avoid 
temptation." 

This  reformation,  it  seems,  continued  for  more  than 
two  years.  But  he  adds,  "it  was  a  poor  religion:  it 
left  me  in  many  respects  under  the  power  of  sin ;  and, 
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?o  far  as  it  prevailed,  only  tended  to  make  me  gloomy, 
stupid,  unsociable,  and  useless." 

That  it  was  a  poor  religion,  and  quite  unlike  that 
which  he  afterward  possessed,  will  appear  from  whal 
immediately  follows :  for,  had  it  been  taken  up  upon 
more  scriptural  ground,  and  attended  with  that  inter- 
nal evidence  and  satisfaction  which  true  religion  onl} 
brings,  he  could  not  so  soon  have  fallen  a  dupe  to  such 
a  writer  as  Shaftsbury.  It  was  at  a  petty  shop  at 
Middleburgh,  in  Holland,  that  he  first  met  with  a 
volume  of  the  "  Characteristics."  The  declamation, 
called  by  his  lordship  a  "Rhapsody,"  suited  the 
romantic  turn  of  his  mind.  Unaware  of  its  tendency, 
he  imagined  he  had  found  a  valuable  guide.  This, 
book  was  always  in  his  hand,  till  he  could  nearly 
repeat  the  "  Rhapsody."  Though  it  produced  no 
immediate  effect,  it  operated  like  a  slow  poison,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  all  that  followed. 

About  the  year  1 742,  his  father,  having  lately  come 
from  a  voyage,  and  not  intending  to  return  to  sea, 
was  contriving  for  Mr.  N.'s  settlement  in  the  world. 
But  to  settle  a  youth  who  had  no  spirit  for  business, 
who  knew  but  little  of  men  or  things,  who  was  of  u 
romantic  turn — a  medley,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  reli- 
gion, philosophy,  and  indolence,  and  quite  averse  to 
order — must  prove  a  great  difficulty.  At  length  a 
merchant  in  Liverpool,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
father,  and  afterward  a  singular  friend  to  the  son, 
offered  to  send  him  for  some  years  to  Jamaica,  and 
undertook  the  charge  of  his  future  welfare.  This 
was  consented  to,  and  preparation  made  for  the  voy- 
age, which  was  to  be  prosecuted  the  following  week. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  on  some 
business  to  a  place,  a  few  miles  beyond  Maidstone  in 
Kent.  But  the  journey,  which  was  designed  to  last 
but  three  or  four  days,  gave  such  a  turn  to  his  mind. 
r\s  roused  him  from  his  habitual  indolence,  and  pro- 
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(luced  a  series  of  important  and  interesting  occur- 
rences. 

A  few  days  before  this  intended  journey,  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  visit  some  distant  relations  in 
Kent.  They  were  particular  friends  of  his  mother, 
who  died  at  their  house;  but  a  coolness  having  taken 
place  upon  his  father's  second  marriage,  all  inter- 
course between  them  had  ceased.  As  his  road  lay 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  house,  and  he  had  obtained 
his  father's  leave  to  call  on  them,  he  went  thither, 
and  met  with  the  kindest  reception  from  these 
friends.  They  had  two  daughters.  It  seems  the 
elder  had  been  intended,  by  both  the  mothers,  for 
his  future  wife.  Almost  at  the  first  sight  of  this 
girl,  then  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  im- 
pressed with  such  an  aflfection  for  her,  as  appears  to 
liave  equalled  all  that  the  writers  of  romance  have 
imagined. 

"1  soon  lost,"  says  he,  "all  sense  of  religion,  and 
became  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  conscience 
and  prudence :  but  my  regard  for  her  was  always 
fhe  same;  and  I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  say,  that 
none  of  the  scenes  of  misery  and  wickedness  I  after- 
ward experienced  ever  banished  her  a  single  hour 
together  from  my  waking  thoughts  for  the  seven  fol- 
lowing years." 

His  heart  being  now  rivetted  to  a  particular  object, 
every  thing  with  which  he  was  concerned  appeared 
in  a  new  light.  He  could  not  now  bear  the  tliought 
of  living  at  such  a  distance  as  Jamaica  for  four  or 
five  years,  and  therefore  determined  not  to  go  thither. 
He  dared  not  communicate  with  his  father  on  this 
point :  but  instead  of  three  days,  he  staid  three 
weeks  in  Kent,  till  the  ship  had  sailed,  and  then  he 
returned  to  London.  His  father,  though  highly  dis- 
pleased, became  reconciled ;  and,  in  a  little  time 
he  sailed  with  a  friend  of  his  father  to  Venice. 

In  this  voyage,  being  a  common  sailor,  and  expo- 
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sed  to  the  company  of  his  comrades,  he  began'  to 
relax  from  the  sobriety  which  he  had  preserved,  in 
some  degree,  for  more  than  two  years.  Sometimes, 
pierced  with  convictions,  he  rnade  a  few  faint  efforts^ 
as  formerly,  to  stop ;  and,  though  not  yet  absolutely 
profligate,  he  was  making  large  strides  toward  a 
total  apostacy  from  God.  At  length  he  received  a 
remarkable  check  by  a  dream,  which  made  a  very 
strong,  though  not  abiding,  impression  upon  his  mind. 

I  shall  relate  this  dream  in  his  own  words,  refer- 
ring to  the  "Narrative"  those  who  wish  to  know 
his  opinion  of  dreams,  and  his  application  of  this 
one  in  particular  to  his  own  circumstances. 

"The  scene,  presented  to  my  imagination,  was  the 
harbour  of  Venice,  where  he  had  lately  been.  I 
thought  it  was  night,  and  my  watch  upon  the  deck: 
and  that,  as  I  was  walking  to  and  fro  by  myself,  a 
person  came  to  me  (I  do  not  remember  from  whence) 
and  brought  me  a  ring,  with  an  express  charge  to 
keep  it  carefully;  assuring  me,  that,  while  I  preserved 
that  ring,  I  should  be  happy  and  successful :  but  if 
I  lost  or  parted  with  it,  I  must  expect  nothing  but 
trouble  and  misery. — I  accepted  the  present  and  the 
terms  willingly,  not  in  the  least  doubting  my  own 
care  to  preserve  it,  and  highly  satisfied  to  have  my 
happiness  in  my  own  keeping.  T  was  engaged  in 
these  thoughts,  when  a  second  person  came  to  me, 
and,  observing  the  ring  on  my  finger,  took  occasion 
to  ask  me  some  questions  concerning  it.  I  readily 
told  him  its  virtues,  and  his  answer  expressed  a  sur- 
prise at  my  weakness,  in  expecting  such  effects  from  a 
ring.  I  think  he  reasoned  with  me  some  time,  upon 
the  impossibility  of  the  thing ;  and  at  length  urged 
me,  in  direct  terms,  to  throw  it  away.  At  first  1  was 
shocked  at  the  proposal,  but  his  insinuations  pre- 
vailed. 1  began  to  reason  and  doubt,  and  at  last 
plucked  it  off  my  finger,  and  dropped  it  over  the 
ship's  side  into  the  water,  which  it  had  no  sooner 
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touclied,  than  I  saw,  at  the  same  instant,  a  terrible 
fire  burst  out  from  a  range  of  mountains  (a  part  of 
the  Alps,)  which  appeared  at  some  distance  behind 
the  city  of  Venice.    I  saw  the  hills  as  distinct  as  if 
awake,  and  that  they  were  all  in  flames.    I  perceiv- 
ed, too  late,  my  folly :  and  my  tempter,  with  an  air 
of  insult,  informed  me,  that  all  the  mercy  God  had 
in  reserve  for  me  was  comprised  in  that  ring,  which 
I   had   wilfully  thrown  away.    I  understood  that 
I  must  now  go  with  him  to  the  burning  mountains, 
and  that  all  the  flames  I  saw  were  kindled  on  my 
account.    I  trembled,  and  was  in  a  great  agony;  so 
that  it  was  surprising  I  did  not  then  awake  :  but  my 
dream  continued;  and  when  I  thought  myself  upon 
the  point  of  a  constrained  departure,  and  stood  sell 
condemned,  without  plea  or  hope,  suddenly,  either 
a  third  person,  or  the  same  who  brought  the  ring  at 
first  (I  am  not  certain  which,)  came  to  me,  and  de- 
manded the  cause  of  my  grief.    I  told  him  the  plain 
case,  confessing  that  I  had  ruined  myself  wilfully, 
and  deserved  no  pity.    He  blamed  my  rashness,  and 
asked  if  1  should  be  wiser  supposing  I  had  my  ring 
again.    I  could  hardly  answer  to  this,  for  I  thought 
it  was  gone  beyond  recall.    I  believe,  indeed,  I  had 
not  time  to  answer,  before  I  saw  this  unexpected 
friend  go  down  under  the  water,  just  in  the  spot  where 
I  had  dropped  it,  and  he  soon  returned,  bringing 
the  ring  with  him :  the  moment  he  came  on  board, 
the  flames  in  the  mountain  were  extinguished,  and 
my  seducer  left  me.    Then  was  the  prey  taken  from, 
the  hand  of  the  mighty,  and  the  lawful  captive  deli- 
vered.   My  fears  were  at  an  end,  and  with  joy  and 
gratitude  I  approached  my  kind  deliverer  to  receive 
the  ring  again ;  but  he  refused  to  return  it,  and  spoke 
to  this  effect: — 'If  you  should  be  entrusted  with 
this  ring  again,  you  would  very  soon  bring  yourself 
into  the  same  distress :  you  are  not  able  to  keep  it, 
but  I  will  preserve  it  for  you,  and,  whenever  it  i? 
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needful,  will  produce  it  in  your  behalf.' — Upon  this  I 
awoke,  in  a  state  of  mind  not  to  be  described:  I 
could  hardly  eat,  or  sleep,  or  transact  my  necessary 
business,  for  two  or  three  days  :  but  the  impression 
soon  wore  off,  and  in  a  little  time  I  totally  forgot  it; 
and  I  think  it  hardly  occurred  to  my  mind  again  till 
several  years  afterward." 

Nothing  remarkable  took  place  in  the  following 
part  of  that  voyage.  Mr.  N.  returned  home  in  De- 
cember, 1743;  and,  repeating  his  visit  to  Kent,  pro- 
tracted his  stay  in  the  same  imprudent  manner  he  had 
done  before.  This  so  disappointed  his  father's  de- 
signs for  his  interest,  as  almost  to  induce  him  to  dis- 
own his  son.  Before  any  thing  suitable  offered  again, 
this  thoughtless  son,  unmindful  of  the  consequences 
of  appearing  in  a  checWd  shirt,  was  marked  by  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Harwich  man  of  war,  who  immedi- 
ately impressed  and  carried  him  on  board  a  tender. 
This  was  at  a  critical  juncture,  as  the  French  fleets 
were  hovering  upon  our  coast  ;  so  that  his  father  was 
incapable  of  procuring  his  release.  A  few  days  after, 
he  was  sent  on  board  the  Harwich,  at  the  Nore. 
Here  a  new  scene  of  life  was  presented,  and  for  about 
a  month,  much  hardship  endured.  As  a  war  was 
daily  expected,  his  father  was  willing  he  should  remain 
in  the  navy,  and  procured  him  a  recommendation  to 
the  captain,  who  sent  him  upon  the  quarterdeck  as  a 
midshipman.  He  might  now  have  had  ease  and 
respect,  had  it  not  been  for  his  unsettled  mind  and 
indifferent  behaviour.  The  companions  he  met  with 
here,  completed  the  ruin  of  his  principles :  though  he 
affected  to  talk  of  virtue,  and  preserved  some  de- 
cency, yet  his  delight  and  habitual  practice  was  wick- 
edness. 

His  principal  companion  was  a  person  of  talents 
and  observation,  an  expert  and  plausible  infidel,  whose 
zeal  was  equal  to  his  address.  "  I  have  been  told,'* 
says  Mr.  N.  "  that  afterward  he  was  overtaken  in  a 
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voyage  from  Lisbon  in  a  violent  storm :  the  vessel 
and  people  escaped,  but  a  great  sea  broke  on  board, 
and  swept  him  into  eternity."  Being  fond  of  this 
man's  company,  Mr.  N.  aimed  to  display  what  smat- 
tering of  reading  he  had  :  his  companion,  perceiving 
that  Mr.  N.  had  not  lost  ail  the  restraints  of  conscience, 
at  first  spoke  in  favour  of  religion  ;  and  having  gained 
Mr.  N.'s  confidence,  and  perceiving  his  attachment  to 
the  "  Characteristics,"  he  soon  convinced  his  pupil 
that  he  had  never  understood  that  book.  By  objec- 
tions and  arguments  Mr.  N.'s  depraved  heart  was  soon 
gained.  He  plunged  into  infidelity  with  all  his  spirit; 
and  like  an  unwary  sailor  who  quits  his  post  just  be- 
fore a  rising  storm,  the  hopes  and  comforts  of  the  gos- 
pel were  renounced  at  the  very  time  when  every 
other  comfort  was  about  to  fail. 

In  December,  1744,  the  Harwich  was  in  the  Downs, 
bound  to  the  East  Indies.  The  captain  gave  Mr.  N. 
leave  to  go  on  shore  for  a  day ;  but,  with  his  usual  in- 
consideration,  and  following  the  dictates  of  a  restless 
passion,  he  went  to  take  a  last  leave  of  the  object 
with  which  he  was  so  infatuated.  Little  satisfaction 
attended  the  interview  in  such  circumstances,  and  on 
new  year's  day  he  returned  to  the  ship.  The  cap- 
tain was  so  highly  displeased  at  this  rash  step,  that  it 
occasioned  ever  after  the  loss  of  his  favour. 

At  length  they  sailed  from  Spithead,  with  a  ver3 
large  fleet.  They  put  into  Torbay,  with  a  change  of 
wind ;  but  sailed  the  next  day,  on  its  becoming  fair. 
Several  of  the  fleet  were  lost  at  leaving  the  place : 
but  the  following  night  the  whole  fleet  was  greatly  en- 
dangered upon  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  by  a  storm  from 
the  southward.  The  ship  on  which  Mr.  N.  was  aboard 
escaped  unhurt,  though  several  times  in  danger  of  be- 
ing run  down  by  other  vessels  ;  but  many  suffered 
much  :  this  occasioned  their  putting  back  to  Ply- 
mouth. 

While  they  lay  at  Plymouth,  Mr.  N.  heard  that  his 
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father,  who  had  an  interest  in  some  of  the  ships  lately 
lost,  was  come  down  to  Torbay.  He  thought  that  if 
he  could  see  his  father,  he  might  easily  be  introduced 
into  a  service  which  would  be  better  than  pursuing  a 
long  and  uncertain  voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  It  was 
his  habit  in  those  unhappy  days,  ?iere?-  to  deliberate. 
As  soon  as  the  thought  occurred,  he  resolved  to  leave 
the  ship  at  all  events :  he  did  so,  and  in  the  worst 
manner  possible.  He  was  sent  one  day  in  the  boat 
to  prevent  others  from  desertion,  but  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  deserted  himself.  Not  knowing  which  road 
to  take,  and  fearing  to  inquire  lest  he  should  be  sus- 
pected, yet  having  some  general  idea  of  the  country, 
he  found,  after  he  had  travelled  some  miles,  that  he 
was  on  the  road  to  Dartmouth.  That  day  and  part 
of  the  next  every  thing  seemed  to  go  on  smoothly. 
He  walked  fast,  and  thought  to  have  seen  his  father  in 
about  two  hours,  when  he  was  met  by  a  small  party  of 
soldiers,  whom  he  could  not  avoid  or  deceive  :  they 
brought  him  back  to  Plymouth,  through  the  streets  of 
which  he  proceeded  guarded  like  a  felon.  Full  of 
indignation,  shame  and  fear,  he  was  confined  two  days 
in  the  guard-house  ;  then  sent  on  ship-board,  and  kept 
a  while  in  irons:  next  he  was  publicly  stript  and 
whipt,  degraded  from  his  office,  and  all  his  former 
companions  forbidden  to  show  him  the  least  favour, 
or  even  to  speak  to  him.  As  midshipman  he  had 
been  entitled  to  command,  in  which  (being  sufficiently 
haughty  and  vain)  he  had  not  been  temperate  ;  but 
was  now  in  his  turn  brought  down  to  a  level  with  the 
lowest,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  all. 

The  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time  can  only  be  pro- 
perly expressed  in  his  own  words : 

"  As  my  present  situation  was  uncomfortable,  my 
future  prospects  were  still  worse :  the  evils  I  suffered 
were  likely  to  grow  heavier  every  day.  While  my 
catastrophe  was  recent,  the  officers  and  my  quondam 
brethren  were  something  disposed  to  screen  me  from 
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ill  usage  ;  but,  during  the  little  time  I  remained  with 
them  afterward,  I  found  them  cool  very  fast  in  their 
endeavours  to  protect  me.  Indeed,  they  could  not 
avoid  such  conduct  without  running  a  great  risk  of 
sharing  with  me  :  for  the  captain,  though  in  general  a 
humane  man,  who  behaved  very  well  to  the  ship's 
company,  was  almost  implacable  in  his  resentment, 
and  took  several  occasions  to  show  it,  and  the  voyage 
was  expected  to  be  (as  it  proved)  for  five  years.  Yet 
nothing  I  either  felt  or  feared  distressed  me  so  much 
as  to  see  myself  thus  forcibly  torn  away  from  the  ob- 
ject of  my  atFections,  under  a  great  improbability  of 
seeing  her  again,  and  a  much  greater  of  returning  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  give  me  hope  of  seeing  her 
mine. 

"  Thus  I  was  as  miserable  on  all  hands  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  My  breast  was  filled  with  the 
most  excruciating  passions  ;  eager  desire,  bitter  rage, 
and  black  despair.  Every  hour  exposed  me  to  some 
new  insult  and  hardship,  with  no  hope  of  relief  or 
mitigation  ;  no  friend  to  take  my  part,  nor  to  listen  to 
my  complaint.  Whether  I  looked  inward  or  outward. 
I  could  perceive  nothing  but  darkness  and  misery.  ] 
think  no  case,  except  that  of  a  conscience  wounded 
by  the  wrath  of  God,  could  be  more  dreadful  than 
mine.  I  cannot  express  with  what  wishfulness  and 
regret  1  cast  my  last  looks  upon  the  English  shore  :  I 
kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  till,  the  ship's  distance 
increasing,  it  insensibly  disappeared ;  and,  when  I 
could  see  it  no  longer,  1  was  tempted  to  throw  myself 
into  the  sea,  which  (according  to  the  wicked  system 
I  had  adopted)  would  put  a  period  to  all  my  sor- 
rows at  once.  But  the  secret  hand  of  God  restrained 
me." 

During  his  passage  to  Madeira,  Mr.  N.  describes 
himself  as  a  prey  to  the  most  gloomy  thoughts. 
Though  he  had  deserved  all,  and  more  than  all  he 
had  met  with  from  the  captain,  yet  pride  suggested 
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that  he  had  been  grossly  injured;  "and  this  so  far," 
says  he,  "wrought  upon  my  wicked  heart,  that  I 
actually  formed  designs  against  his  life,  and  that  was 
one  reason  which  made  me  willing  to  prolong  mv 
own.  1  was  sometimes  divided  between  the  two. 
not  thinking  it  practicable  to  effect  both.  The  Lord 
had  now  to  appearance  given  me  up  to  judicial  hard- 
ness :  I  was  capable  of  any  thing.  I  had  not  the 
least  fear  of  God  before  my  eyes,  nor  (so  far  as  I 
remember)  the  least  sensibility  of  conscience.  I  was 
possessed  with  so  strong  a  spirit  of  delusion,  that  I 
believed  my  own  lie,  and  was  firmly  persuaded  tha( 
after  death  I  should  cease  to  be.  Yet  the  Lord  pre- 
served me !  Some  intervals  of  sober  reflection 
would  at  times  take  place  :  when  I  have  chosen  death 
rather  than  life,  a  ray  of  hope  would  come  in,  (though 
there  was  httle  probability  for  such  a  hope)  that  I 
should  yet  see  better  days,  that  1  might  return  to 
England,  and  have  my  wishes  crowned,  if  1  did  not 
wilfully  throw  myself  away.  In  a  word,  my  love  to 
Mrs.  N.  was  now  the  only  restraint  I  had  left :  though 
I  neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  man,  I  could  not 
bear  that  she  should  think  meanly  of  me  when  1  was 
dead." 

Mr.  N.  had  now  been  at  Madeira  sometime.  The 
business  of  the  fleet  being  completed,  they  were  to 
sail  the  following  day :  on  that  memorable  mornins; 
he  happened  to  be  late  in  bed,  and  would  have  con- 
tinued to  sleep,  but  that  an  old  companion,  a  mid- 
shipman, came  down,  between  jest  and  earnest,  and 
bid  him  rise.  As  he  did  not  immediately  comply,  the 
midshipman  cut  down  the  hammock  in  which  he  lay : 
this  obliged  him  to  dress  himself ;  and,  though  very 
angry,  he  durst  not  resent  it,  but  was  little  aware  that 
this  person,  without  design,  was  a  special  instrument 
of  God's  providence.  Mr.  N.  said  little,  but  went 
upon  deck,  where  he  saw  a  man  putting  his  own 
<"lothes  into  a  boat,  and  informed  Mr.  N.  he  was  going 
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to  leave  the  ship.  Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  two 
men  from  a  Guinea  ship,  which  lay  near  them,  had 
entered  on  board  the  Harwich,  and  that  the  commo- 
dore (the  late  Sir  George  Pocock)  had  ordered  the 
captain  to  send  two  others  in  their  room.  Inflamed 
with  this  information,  Mr.  N.  requested  that  the  boat 
might  be  detained  a  few  minutes  :  he  then  entreated 
the  lieutenants  to  intercede  with  the  captain  that  he 
might  be  dismissed  upon  this  occasion :  though  he 
had  formerly  behaved  ill  to  these  officers,  they  were 
moved  with  pity,  and  were  disposed  to  serve  him. 
The  captain,  who  had  refused  to  exchange  him  at 
Plymouth,  though  requested  by  Admiral  Medley,  was 
easily  prevailed  with  now.  In  little  more  than  half 
an  hour  from  his  being  asleep  in  bed.  he  found  himself 
discharged,  and  safe  on  board  another  ship  :  the  events 
depending  upon  this  change,  will  show  it  to  have  been 
the  most  critical  and  important. 

The  ship  he  now  entered  was  bound  to  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  what  is  called  the 
Windward  Coast  of  Africa.  The  commander  knew 
his  father,  received  him  kindly,  and  made  professions 
of  assistance ;  and  probably  would  have  been  his 
friend,  if,  instead  of  profiting  by  his  former  errors,  he 
had  not  pursued  a  course,  if  possible,  worse.  He 
was  under  some  restraint  on  board  the  Harwich ;  but, 
being  now  among  strangers,  he  could  sin  without  dis- 
guise— "I  well  remember,'"  says  he,  "that,  while 
I  was  passing  from  one  ship  to  the  other,  I  rejoiced  in 
the  exchange  with  this  reflection,  that  1  mijiht  now  be 
as  abandoned  as  I  pleased,  without  any  control ;  and, 
from  this  time,  I  was  exceedingly  vile  indeed,  little,  if 
any  thing,  short  of  that  animated  description  of  an 
almost  irrecoverable  state,  which  we  have  in  2  Peter, 
ii,  14.  I  not  only  sinned  with  a  high  hand  myself, 
but  made  it  my  study  to  tempt  and  seduce  others  upon 
every  occasion  :  nay,  I  eagerly  sought  occasion,  some- 
times to  my  own  hazard  and  hurt."    By  this  conduct 
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he  soon  forfeited  the  favour  of  his  captain :  for,  be- 
sides being  careless  and  disobedient,  upon  some  ima- 
gined affront,  he  employed  his  mischievous  wit  in  ma- 
king a  song  to  ridicule  the  captain  as  to  his  ship,  his 
designs,  and  his  person  ;  and  he  taught  it  to  the  whole 
ship's  company. 

He  thus  proceeded  for  about  six  months,  at  which 
time  the  ship  was  preparing  to  leave  the  coast;  but,  a 
few  days  before  she  sailed,  the  captain  died.  Mr.  N. 
was  not  upon  much  better  terms  with  his  mate,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command,  and  upon  some  occasion 
had  treated  him  ill.  He  felt  certain,  that  if  he  went 
in  the  ship  to  the  West  Indies,  the  mate  would  have 
put  him  on  board  a  man  of  war,  a  consequence  more 
dreadful  to  him  than  death  itself :  to  avoid  this,  he  de- 
termined to  remain  in  Africa,  and  pleased  himself  with 
imagining  it  would  be  an  opportunity  of  improving 
his  fortune. 

Upon  that  part  of  the  coast  there  were  a  few  white 
men  settled,  whose  business  it  was  to  purchase  slaves, 
&;c.  and  sell  them  to  the  ships  at  an  advanced  price. 
One  of  these,  who  had  first  landed  in  circumstances 
similar  to  Mr.  N.'s,  had  acquired  considerable  wealth. 
This  man  had  been  in  England,  and  was  returning  in 
the  same  vessel  with  Mr.  N.  of  which  he  owned  a 
quarter  part.  His  example  impressed  Mr.  N.  with 
hopes  of  the  same  success,  and  he  obtained  his  dis- 
charge upon  condition  of  entering  into  the  trader's 
service,  to  whose  generosity  he  trusted  without  the 
precaution  of  terms.  He  received,  however,  no 
compensation  for  his  time  on  board  the  ship,  but  a 
bill  upon  the  owners  in  England  ;  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  failure,  was  never  paid :  the  day, 
therefore,  on  which  the  vessel  sailed,  he  landed  upon 
the  Island  of  Benanoes,  like  one  ship-wrecked,  with 
little  more  than  the  clothes  upon  his  back. 

"  The  two  following  years,"  says  he,  "  of  which  I 
am  now  to  give  some  account,  will  seem  as  an  abs<^- 
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lute  blank  in  my  life:  but  I  have  seen  frequent 
cause  since  to  admire  the  mercy  of  God  in  banishing 
me  to  those  distant  parts,  and  almost  excluding  me 
from  all  society,  at  a  time  when  I  was  big  with  mis- 
chief, and,  like  one  infected  with  a  pestilence,  was 
capable  of  spreading  a  taint  wherever  I  went.  But 
the  Lord  wisely  placed  me  where  I  could  do  little 
harm.  The  few  I  had  to  converse  with  were  too 
much  like  myself;  and  I  was  soon  brought  into  such 
abject  circumstances,  that  I  was  too  low  to  have  any 
influence.  1  was  rather  shunned  and  despised  than 
imitated;  there  being  few  even  of  the  negroes  them- 
selves, during  the  first  year  of  my  residence,  but 
thought  themselves  too  good  to  speak  to  me.  I  was 
as  yet  an  outcast,  ready  to  perish ;  but  the  Lord  be- 
held me  with  mercy — he  even  now  bid  me  live  ;  and 
I  can  only  ascribe  it  to  his  secret  upholding  power, 
that  what  I  suffered  in  a  part  of  this  interval  did  not 
bereave  me  either  of  my  life  or  senses." 

The  reader  will  have  a  better  idea  of  the  station 
Mr.  N.  was  now  in,  by  his  brief  sketch  of  it. 

"  From  Cape  de  Verd,  the  most  western  point  of 
Africa,  to  Cape  Mount,  the  whole  coast  is  full  of 
rivers :  the  principal  arc  the  Gambia,  Rio  Grande, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Sherbro.  Of  the  former,  as  it  is 
well  known,  and  as  I  was  never  there,  I  need  say 
nothing.  The  Rio  Grande  (like  the  Nile)  divides 
into  many  branches  near  the  sea.  On  the  most 
northerly,  called  Cacheo,  the  Portuguese  have  a  set- 
tlement. The  most  southern  branch,  known  by  the 
name  of  Rio  Nuna,  is,  or  was,  the  usual  boundary  of 
the  white  men's  trade  northward.  Sierra  Leone  is  a 
mountainous  peninsula,  uninhabited,  and  I  believe  in- 
accessible, upon  account  of  the  thick  woods,  except- 
;ing  those  parts  which  lie  near  the  water.  The  river 
is  large  and  navigable.  From  hence,  about  twelve 
leagues  to  the  south-east,  arc  three  contiguous  islands, 
called  the  Benanoes,  twenty  miles  in  circuit :  this  was 
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about  the  centre  of  the  white  men's  residence.  Seven 
leagues  further,  the  same  way,  He  the  Plantanes,  three 
small  islands,  two  miles  distant  from  the  continent, 
at  the  point  which  forms  one  side  of  the  Sherbro. 
This  river  is  more  properly  a  sound,  running  within  a 
long  island,  and  receiving  the  confluence  of  several 
large  rivers ;  "  rivers  unknown  to  song,"  but  far  more 
deeply  engraven  in  my  remembrance  than  the  Po  or 
Tiber.  The  southernmost  of  these  has  a  very  pecu- 
liar course  almost  parallel  to  the  coast;  so  that  in 
tracing  it  a  great  many  leagues  upward,  it  will  seldom 
lead  one  above  three  miles,  and  sometimes  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  sea  shore." 

Mr.  N.'s  new  master  had  resided  near  Cape  Mount, 
but  at  this  time  had  settled  at  the  Plantanes,  on  the 
largest  of  the  three  islands.  It  is  low  and  sandy, 
about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  almost  covered 
with  palm-trees.  They  immediately  began  to  build  a 
house.  Mr.  N.  had  some  desire  to  retrieve  his  time 
and  character,  and  might  have  lived  tolerably  well 
with  his  master,  if  this  man  had  not  been  much  under 
the  direction  of  a  black  woman,  who  lived  with  him 
as  a  wife,  and  influenced  him  against  his  new  servant. 
She  was  a  person  of  some  consequence  in  her  own 
country,  and  he  owed  his  first  rise  to  her  interest. 
This  woman,  for  reasons  not  known,  was  strangely 
prejudiced  against  Mr.  N.  from  the  first.  He  also 
had  unhappily  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  which  attacked 
him  before  he  had  opportunity  to  show  what  he  could 
or  would  do  in  the  service  of  his  master.  Mr.  N. 
was  sick  when  his  master  sailed  in  a  shalop  to  Rio 
Nuna,  and  was  left  in  the  hands  of  this  woman.  He 
was  taken  some  care  of  at  first;  but,  not  soon  reco- 
vering, her  attention  was  wearied,  and  she  entirely 
neglected  him.  Sometimes  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  procure  a  draught  of  cold  water  when  burning 
with  a  fever !  His  bed  was  a  mat,  spread  upon  a  board 
or  chest,  with  a  log  for  his  pillow.    Upon  his  appefitf 
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returning,  after  the  fever  left  him,  he  would  gladly 
have  eaten,  but  no  one  gave  unto  him.  She  lived  in 
plenty,  but  scarcely  allowed  him  sufficient  to  sustain 
life,  except  now  and  then,  when  in  the  highest  good 
liumour,  she  would  send  him  victuals  in  her  own 
plate  after  she  had  dined.  And  this  (so  greatly  was  he 
liumbled)  he  received  with  thanks  and  eagerness,  as 
the  most  needy  beggar  does  an  alms. 

"  Once,"  says  he,  '•  I  well  remember,  I  was  called 
to  receive  this  bounty  from  her  own  hand  :  but,  being 
exceedingly  weak  and  feeble,  I  dropped  the  plate. 
Those  who  live  in  plenty  can  hardly  conceive  how 
this  loss  touched  me :  but  she  had  the  cruelty  to 
laugh  at  my  disappointment ;  and,  though  the  table 
was  covered  with  dishes  (for  she  lived  much  in  the 
European  manner,)  she  refused  to  give  me  any  more. 
My  distress  has  been  at  times  so  great,  as  to  compel 
me  to  go  by  night,  and  pull  up  roots  in  the  plantation, 
(though  at  the  risk  of  being  punished  as  a  thief)  which 
I  have  eaten  raw  upon  the  spot,  for  fear  of  discovery. 
The  roots  I  speak  of  are  very  wholesome  food,  when 
boiled  or  roasted,  but  as  unfit  to  be  eaten  raw  in  any 
<|uantity  as  a  potatoe.  The  consequence  of  this  diet, 
which,  after  the  first  experiment,  I  always  expected 
and  seldom  missed,  was  the  same  as  if  I  had  taken 
tartar  emetic  ;  so  that  I  have  often  returned  as  empty 
as  I  went:  yet  necessity  urged  mc  to  repeat  the  trial 
several  times.  I  have  sometimes  been  relieved  by 
strangers  ;  yea,  even  by  the  slaves  in  the  chain,  who 
have  secretly  brought  me  victuals  (for  they  durst  not 
be  seen  to  do  it)  from  their  own  slender  pittance. 
Next  to  pressing  want  nothing  sits  harder  upon  the 
mind  than  scorn  and  contempt,  and  of  this  likewise  1 
had  an  abundant  measure." 

When  slowly  recovering,  the  same  woman  would 
sometimes  pay  Mr.  N.  a  visit ;  not  to  pity  or  relieve, 
but  to  insult  him.  She  would  call  him  worthless  and 
indolent,  and  compel  him  to  walk ;  which  when  he 
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could  scarcely  do,  she  would  set  her  attendants  to 
mimic  his  motions,  to  clap  their  hands,  laugh,  throw- 
limes  at  him,  and  sometimes  thej  would  even  throw 
?tones.  But  though  her  attendants  were  forced  to 
join  in  this  treatment,  Mr.  N.  was  rather  pitied  than 
scorned  by  the  meanest  of  her  slaves,  on  her  de- 
parture. 

When  his  master  returned  from  the  voyage,  Mr. 
N.  complained  of  ill-usage,  but  was  not  credited: 
and,  as  he  did  it  in  her  hearing,  he  fared  worse  for  it. 
He  accompanied  his  master  in  his  second  voyage,  and 
they  agreed  pretty  well,  till  his  master  was  persuaded 
by  a  brother  trader  that  Mr.  N.  was  dishonest.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  vice  with  which  he  could  not  be 
charged  ;  as  his  honesty  seemed  to  be  the  last  remains 
of  a  good  education  which  he  could  now  boast  of : 
and  though  his  great  distress  might  have  been  a  strong 
temptation  to  fraud,  it  seems  he  never  once  thought 
of  defrauding  his  master  in  the  smallest  matter.  The 
charge,  however,  was  believed,  and  he  was  condemn- 
ed without  evidence.  From  that  time  he  was  used 
very  hardly:  whenever  his  master  left  the  vessel,  he 
was  locked  upon  deck  with  a  pint  of  rice  for  his  day's 
allowance,  nor  had  he  any  relief  till  his  master's 
return.  "  Indeed,"  says  he,  "  I  beheve  I  should  have 
been  nearly  starved,  but  for  an  opportunity  of  catching 
fish  sometimes.  When  fowls  were  killed  for  my 
ma5ter''s  own  use,  1  seldom  was  allowed  any  part  but 
the  entrails,  to  bait  my  hooks  with ;  and,  at  what  we 
called  slack  icater,  that  is,  about  the  changing  of  the 
lides,  when  the  current  was  still,  1  used  generally  to 
lish,  (at  other  times  it  was  not  practicable)  and  I  very 
often  succeeded.  If  I  saw  a  fish  upon  my  hook,  my 
ioy  was  little  less  than  any  other  person  would  have 
found  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme  he  had 
most  at  heart.  Such  a  fish,  hastily  broiled,  or  rather 
half  burnt,  without  sauce,  salt,  or  bread,  has  afforded 
me  a  delicious  meal.    If  I  caught  none,  I  might,  if  I 
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could,  sleep  away  my  hunger  till  the  next  return  oi 
dack  water,  and  then  try  again. 

"  Nor  did  I  suffer  less  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  the  want  of  clothes.  The  rainy  season 
was  now  advancing:  my  whole  suit  was  a  shirt,  a 
pair  of  trowsers,  a  cotton  handkerchief  instead  of  a 
cap,  and  a  cotton  cloth  about  two  yards  long,  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  upper  garments  :  and,  thus  accoutred, 
I  have  been  exposed  for  twenty,  thirty,  perhaps  near 
forty  hours  together,  in  incessant  rains,  accompa- 
nied with  strong  gales  of  wind,  without  the  least 
shelter,  when  my  master  was  on  shore.  I  feel  to  this 
day  some  faint  returns  of  the  violent  pains  I  then 
contracted.  The  excessive  cold  and  wet  I  endured 
in  that  voyage,  and  so  soon  after  I  had  recovered  from 
a  long  sickness,  quite  broke  my  constitution  and  my 
spirits  :  the  latter  were  soon  restored,  but  the  etTects 
of  the  former  still  remain  with  me,  as  a  needful  me- 
mento of  the  service  and  the  wages  of  sin." 

In  about  two  months  they  returned,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  which  Mr.  N.  spent  with  his  master  was 
chiefly  at  the  Plantanes,  and  under  the  same  regimen 
as  has  been  mentioned.  His  heart  was  now  bowed 
down,  but  not  at  all  to  a  wholesome  repentance. 
While  his  spirits  sunk,  the  language  of  the  prodigal 
was  far  from  him  :  destitute  of  resolution,  and  almost 
of  all  reflection,  he  had  lost  the  fierceness  which  fired 
him  when  on  board  the  Harwich,  and  rendered  him 
capable  of  the  most  desperate  attempts ;  but  he  was 
no  further  changed  than  a  tiger  tamed  by  hunger. 

However  strange  it  may  appear,  he  attests  it  as  a 
truth,  that,  though  destitute  both  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  depressed  beyond  common  wretchedness,  he 
could  sometimes  collect  his  mind  to  mathematical 
studies.  Having  bought  Barrow's  Euclid  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  it  being  the  only  volume  he  brought  on  shore, 
lie  used  to  take  it  to  remote  corners  of  the  island, 
and  draw  his  diagrams  with  a  long  stick  upon  the 
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the  sand.  "  Thus,"  says  he,  "  I  often  beguiled  m) 
sorrows,  and  almost  forgot  my  feelings,  and  thus 
without  any  other  assistance  I  made  myself  in  a 
good  measure  master  of  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid." 

With  my  staff  I  passed  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am 
become  two  hands.  These  words  of  Jacob  might 
well  affect  Mr.  N. — when  remembering  the  days  in 
which  he  was  busied  in  planting  some  lime  or  lemon 
trees.  The  plants  he  put  into  the  ground  were  no 
higher  than  a  young  goose-berry  bush.  His  master 
and  mistress,  in  passing  the  place,  stopped  a  while 
to  look  at  him;  at  length  his  master  said,  "Who 
knows  but  by  the  time  these  trees  grow  up  and  bear, 
you  may  go  home  to  England,  obtain  the  command 
of  a  ship,  and  return  to  reap  the  fruits  of  your  la- 
bours ?  we  see  strange  things  sometimes  happen." 

''This,"  says  Mr.  Newton,  "as  he  intended  it, 
was  a  cutting  sarcasm.  I  believe  he  thought  it  full 
as  probable  that  I  should  live  to  be  king  of  Poland  : 
yet  it  proved  a  prediction  :  and  they  (one  of  them 
at  least)  lived  to  see  me  return  from  England,  in  the 
capacity  he  had  mentioned,  and  pluck  some  of  the 
lirst  limes  from  these  very  trees.  How  can  1  pro- 
ceed in  my  relation,  till  I  raise  a  monument  to  the 
divine  goodness,  by  comparing  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Lord  has  since  placed  me,  with  what  I 
was  in  at  that  time  ?  Had  you  seen  me,  sir,  then  go 
sO  pensive  and  solitary  in  the  dead  of  night  to  wash 
m}  one  shirt  upon  the  rocks,  and  afterward  put  it 
on  wet,  that  it  might  dry  upon  my  back  while  I  slept ; 
had  you  seen  me  so  poor  a  figure,  that  when  a  ship's 
boat  came  to  the  island,  shame  often  constrained  me 
to  hide  myself  in  the  woods,  from  the  sight  of  stran- 
gers;  especially  had  you  known  that  my  conduct, 
principles,  and  heart,  were  still  darker  than  my  out- 
ward condition — how  little  would  you  liave  imagined, 
that  one,  who  so  fully  answered  to  the  (tluyrflu,  (^.kTouvIes* 
'*  Hateful  vadi  haling  one  another. 
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of  the  Apostle,  was  reserved  to  be  so  peculiar  an  in- 
stance of  the  providential  care,  and  exuberant  good- 
ness of  God ! — There  was,  at  that  time,  but  one 
earnest  desire  of  my  heart,  which  was  not  contrary 
and  shocking  both  to  religion  and  reason:  that  o??*; 
desire,  though  my  vile  licentious  life  rendered  me 
peculiarly  unworthy  of  success,  and  though  a  thou- 
sand difficulties  seemed  to  render  it  impossible,  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  gratify." 

Things  continued  thus  nearly  twelve  months.  In 
this  interval  Mr.  N.  wrote  two  or  three  times  to  his 
father,  describing  his  condition,  and  desiring  his  as- 
sistance ;  at  the  same  time  signifying,  that  he  had 
resolved  not  to  return  to  England,  unless  his  parent 
was  pleased  to  send  for  him.  His  father  applied 
to  his  friend  at  Liverpool,  who  gave  orders  accord- 
ingly, to  a  captain  of  his  who  was  then  fitting  out  for 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone. 

Some  time  within  the  year,  Mr.  N.  obtained  his 
master's  consent  to  live  with  another  trader,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  same  island.  This  change  was  much 
to  his  advantage,  as  he  was  soon  decently  clothed, 
lived  in  plenty,  was  treated  as  a  companion,  and 
trusted  with  his  effects  to  the  amount  of  some  thou- 
sand pounds.  This  man  had  several  factories,  and 
jivhite  servants  in  different  places;  particularly  one 
in  Kittam,  on  the  river  already  described  as  run- 
ning so  near  along  the  sea  coast.  Mr.  N.  was  soon 
appointed  there,  and  had  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  business,  jointly  with  another  servant. 
They  lived  as  they  pleased:  business  flourished;  and 
their  employer  was  satisfied. 

"  Here,"  says  he,  "  I  began  to  be  wretch  enough 
to  think  myself  happy.  There  is  a  significant  phrase 
frequently  used  in  those  parts,  that  such  a  white  man 
is  grown  black.  It  does  not  intend  an  alteration  of 
complexion,  but  disposition.  I  have  known  several, 
who,  settling  in  Africa  after  the  age  of  thirty  or 
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forty,  have,  at  that  time  of  life,  been  gradually  assimi- 
lated to  the  tempers,  customs,  and  ceremonies  of 
the  natives,  so  far  as  to  prefer  that  country  to  Eng- 
land: they  have  even  become  dupes  to  all  the  pre- 
tended charms,  necromancies,  amulets,  and  divina- 
tions of  the  blinded  negroes,  and  put  more  trust  in 
such  things  than  the  wiser  sort  among  the  natives. 
A  part  of  this  spirit  of  infatuation  was  growing  upon 
me ;  (in  time,  perhaps,  I  might  have  yielded  to  the 
whole :)  I  entered  into  closer  engagements  with  the 
inhabitants,  and  should  have  lived  and  died  a  wretch 
among  them,  if  the  Lord  had  not  watched  over  me 
for  good.  Not  that  1  had  lost  those  ideas  which 
chiefly  engaged  my  heart  to  England,  but  a  despair 
of  seeing  them  accomplished  made  me  willing  to 
remain  where  I  was.  1  thought  I  could  more  easily 
bear  the  disappointment  in  this  situation  than  nearer 
home.  But.  as  soon  as  I  had  fixed  my  connections 
and  plans  with  these  views,  the  Lord  providentially 
interposed  to  break  them  in  pieces,  and  save  mc 
from  ruin,  in  spite  of  myseltV 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ship,  that  had  orders  to 
bring  Mr.  N.  home,  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone.  The 
captain  made  inquiry  for  Mr.  N.  there,  and  at  the 
Benanoes ;  but  finding  he  was  at  a  great  distance, 
thought  no  more  about  him.  A  special  providence 
seemed  to  have  placed  him  at  Kittam  just  at  this 
time  :  for  the  ship  coming  no  nearer  than  the  Bena- 
noes, and  staying  but  a  few  days,  if  he  had  been  al 
the  Plantanes  he  would  not  probably  have  heard  of 
her  till  she  had  sailed  :  the  same  must  have  certainly 
been  the  event  had  he  been  sent  to  any  other  factory, 
of  which  his  new  master  had  several.  But  though 
the  place  he  went  to  was  a  long  way  up  a  river, 
much  more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  the 
Plantanes,  yet  by  his  peculiar  situation,  already 
noticed,  he  was  still  within  a  mile  of  the  sea  coast. 
The  interposition  was  also  more  remarkable,  as  af 
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that  very  juncture  he  was  going  in  quest  of  trade, 
directly  frorr?  the  sea  ;  and  would  have  set  out  a  da) 
or  two  before,  but  that  they  yvaited  for  a  few  articles- 
from  the  next  ship  that  came,  in  order  to  complete 
the  assortment  of  goods  he  was  to  take  with  him. 

They  used  sometimes  to  walk  to  the  beach,  in 
hopes  of  seeing  a  vessel  pass  by ;  but  this  was  very 
precarious,  as  at  that  time  the  place  was  not  resorted 
to  by  ships  of  trade  :  many  passed  in  the  night,  other.^ 
kept  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  nor  does 
he  remember  that  any  one  had  stopped  while  he  was 
there. 

In  Feb.  1747,  his  fellow-servant  walking  down  to 
the  beach  in  the  forenoon,  saw  a  vessel  sailing  by. 
ind  made  a  smoke  in  token  of  trade.  She  was 
;ilready  beyond  the  place,  and  the  wind  being  fair, 
the  captain  demurred  about  stopping;  had  Mr.  N.'s 
companion  been  half  an  hour  later,  the  vessel  would 
have  been  beyond  recall :  when  he  saw  her  come  to 
an  anchor,  he  went  on  board  in  a  canoe,  and  this 
proved  the  very  ship  already  spoken  of,  which  brought 
an  order  for  Mr.  N.'s  return.  One  of  the  first  ques- 
tions the  captain  put  was  concerning  Mr.  N.,  and  un- 
derstanding he  was  so  near,  the  captain  came  on  shore 
to  deliver  his  message. 

"Had,"  says  he,  "an  invitation  from  home  reached 
me  when  I  was  sick  and  starving  at  the  Plantanes,  1 
should  have  received  it  as  life  from  the  dead ;  bul 
now,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  I  heard  it  at  first 
with  indifierence."  The  captain,  however,  unwillinir 
to  lose  him,  framed  a  stor}-,  and  gave  him  a  ver} 
plausible  account  of  his  having  missed  a  large  packet 
of  letters  and  papers,  which  he  should  have  brought 
with  him :  but  said  he  had  it  from  his  father's  own 
mouth,  as  well  as  from  his  employer,  that  a  person 
lately  dead  had  left  Mr.  N.  400/.  per  annum,  and  add- 
ed, that  if  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  he  had 
express  orders  to  redeem  Mr.  N.  though  it  should 
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cost  one  half  of  his  cargo.  Every  particular  of  this 
was  false,  nor  could  Mr.  N.  believe  what  was  said 
about  the  estate ;  except,  that,  as  he  had  some  ex- 
pectations from  an  aged  relation,  he  thought  a  part 
of  it  might  be  true. 

But  though  his  father's  care  and  desire  to  see  him 
was  treated  so  lightly,  and  would  have  been  insufli- 
cient  alone  to  draw  him  from  his  retreat,  yet  the  re- 
membrance of  Mrs.  N.,  the  hopes  of  seeing  her,  and 
the  possibility  that  his  accepting  this  offer  might  once 
more  put  him  in  the  way  of  gaining  her  hand,  pre- 
vailed over  all  other  considerations. 

The  captain  further  promised  (and  in  this  he  kept 
his  word)  that  Mr.  N.  should  lodge  in  his  cabin,  dine 
at  his  table,  and  be  his  companion,  without  being  lia- 
ble to  service.  Thus  suddenly  was  he  freed  from  a 
captivity  of  about  fifteen  months.  He  had  neither 
a  thought  nor  a  desire  of  this  change  one  hour  before 
it  took  place  ;  but,  embarking  with  the  captain,  he  in 
a  few  hours  lost  sight  of  Kittam. 

The  ship  in  which  he  embarked  as  a  passenger 
was  on  a  trading  voyage  for  gold,  ivory,  dyer's  wood, 
and  bees'  wax.  Such  a  cargo  requires  more  time  to 
collect  than  one  of  slaves.  The  captain  began  his 
trade  at  Gambia,  had  been  already  four  or  five  months 
in  Africa ;  and,  during  the  course  of  a  year  after  Mr. 
N.  had  been  with  him,  they  ranged  the  whole  coast  as 
far  as  Cape  Lopez,  which  lies  about  a  degree  south  of 
the  equinoctial,  and  more  than  a  thousand  miles  fur- 
ther from  England  than  the  place  from  whence  he 
embarked. 

"  I  have,"  says  he,  "  little  to  offer  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  course  of  this  tedious  voyage.  I  had  no  busi- 
ness to  employ  my  thoughts,  but  sometimes  amused 
myself  with  mathematics :  excepting  this,  my  whole 
life,  when  awake,  was  a  course  of  most  horrid  impiety 
and  profaneness.  I  know  not  that  I  have  ever  since 
met  so  daring  a  blasphemer.    Not  content  with  com- 
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mon  oaths  and  imprecations,  I  daily  invented  new 
ones :  so  that  I  was  often  seriously  reproved  by  the 
captain,  who  was  himself  a  very  passionate  man,  and 
not  at  all  circumspect  in  his  expressions.  From  the 
relation  I  at  times  made  him  of  my  past  adventures, 
and  what  he  saw  of  my  conduct,  and  especially  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  voyage,  when  we  met  with 
many  disasters,  he  would  often  tell  me,  that,  to  his 
great  grief,  he  had  a  Jonah  on  board  ;  that  a  curse 
attended  me  wherever  I  went :  and  that  all  the  trou- 
bles he  met  with  in  the  voyage  were  owing  to  his  hav- 
ing taken  me  into  his  vessel." 

Although  Mr.  N.  lived  long  in  the  excess  of  almost 
every  other  extravagance,  he  was  never,  it  seems, 
fond  of  drinking:  his  father  was  often  heard  to  say, 
that,  while  his  son  avoided  drunkenness,  some  hopes 
might  be  entertained  of  his  recovery.  Sometimes, 
however,  in  a  frolic,  he  would  promote  a  drinking- 
bout;  not  through  love  of  liqour,  but  disposition  to 
mischief:  the  last  proposal  he  made  of  this  kind,  and 
at  his  own  expense,  was  in  the  river  Gabon,  whilst 
the  ship  was  trading  on  the  coast. 

Four  or  five  of  them  sat  down  one  evening  to  try 
who  could  hold  out  longest  in  drinking  geneva  and 
rum  alternately  :  a  large  sea-shell  supplied  the  place 
of  a  glass.  Mr.  N.  was  very  unfit  for  such  a  chal- 
lenge, as  his  head  was  always  incapable  of  bearing 
much  liquor :  he  began,  however,  and  proposed  as  a 
toast,  some  imprecation  against  the  person  who  should 
start  first:  this  proved  to  be  himself.  Fired  in  his 
brain,  he  arose  and  danced  on  the  deck  like  a  mad- 
man, and  while  he  was  thus  diverting  his  companions, 
his  hat  went  overboard.  Seeing  the  ship's  boat  by 
moonlight,  he  endeavoured  eagerly  to  throw  himself 
over  the  side  into  the  boat,  that  he  might  recover  his 
hat.  His  Sight  however  deceived  him,  for  the  boat 
was  not  (as  he  supposed)  within  his  reach,  but  perhaps 
twenty  feet  from  the  ship's  side.    He  was,  however. 
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half  overboard,  and  would  in  the  space  of  a  moment 
have  plunged  into  the  water;  when  somebody  caughl 
hold  of  his  clothes,  and  pulled  him  back.  This  was 
an  amazing  escape,  as  he  could  not  swim,  had  he 
been  sober :  the  tide  ran  very  strong :  his  companions 
were  too  much  intoxicated  to  save  him,  and  the  rest 
of  the  ship's  company  were  asleep. 

Another  time  at  Cape  Lopez,  before  the  ship  left 
the  coast,  he  went  with  some  others  into  the  woods,  and 
shot  a  buffalo,  or  wild  cow:  they  brought  a  part  of  it 
on  board,  and  carefully  marked  the  place  (as  he 
thought)  where  the  rest  was  left.  In  the  evening 
they  returned  to  fetch  it,  but  set  out  too  late.  Mr. 
N.  undertook  to  be  their  guide  ;  but.  night  coming  on 
before  they  could  reach  the  place,  they  lost  their  way. 
Sometimes  they  were  in  swamps,  and  up  to  the  middk 
in  water ;  and  when  they  recovered  dry  land,  they 
could  not  tell  whether  they  were  proceeding  toward 
the  ship,  or  the  contrary  way.  Every  step  increased 
Lheir  uncertainty,  the  night  grew  darker,  and  they 
were  entangled  in  thick  woods,  which  perhaps  the 
foot  of  man  had  never  trodden,  and  which  abound 
with  wild  beasts :  besides  which,  they  had  neither 
light,  food,  nor  arms,  while  expecting  a  tiger  to  rush 
irom  behind  every  tree.  The  stars  were  clouded, 
and  they  had  no  compass  whereby  to  form  a  judgment 
which  way  they  were  going.  But  it  pleased  God  to 
secure  them  from  the  beasts  ;  and,  after  some  hours' 
perplexity,  the  moon  arose,  and  pointed  out  the  east- 
ern quarter.  It  appeared  then,  that,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding toward  the  sea,  they  had  been  penetrating 
into  the  country :  at  length,  by  the  guidance  of  the 
moon,  they  recovered  the  ship. 

These,  and  many  other  deliverances,  produced  at 
that  time  no  salutary  effect.  The  admonitioiis  of 
conscieu:  e,  which  from  successive  repulses  had  grown 
weaker  and  weaker,  at  length  entirely  ceased ;  and, 
for  the  space  of  many  months,  if  not  for  some  years. 
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he  had  not  a  single  check  of  that  sort.  At  times  he 
v,as  visited  with  sickness,  and  believed  himself  to  be 
near  death,  but  had  not  the  least  concern  about  the 
consequences,  "  hi  a  word,"  says  he,  "  I  seemed  to 
have  every  mark  of  tinal  impenitence  and  rejection : 
neither  judgments  nor  mercies  made  the  least  impres- 
sion on  me." 

At  length,  their  business  being  finished,  they  left 
Cape  Lopez  ;  and,  after  a  few  days'  stay  at  the  island 
of  Annabona,  in  order  to  lay  in  provisions,  they  sailed 
homeward  about  the  beginning  of  January,  1748. 
From  Annabona  to  England  is  perhaps  more  than 
seven  thousand  miles,  if  the  circuits  are  included, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  on  account  of  the  trade- 
winds.  They  sailed  first  westward,  till  near  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  then  northward,  to  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, without  meeting  any  thing  extraordinary.  On 
{liese  banks  they  stopped  half  a  day  to  fish  for  cod: 
this  was  then  chiefly  for  diversion,  as  they  had  provi- 
-ion  enough,  and  little  expected  that  those  fish  (as  it 
afterward  proved)  would  be  all  they  would  have  to 
subsist  on.  They  left  the  banks,  March  1st,  with  a 
hard  gale  of  wind  westerly,  which  pushed  them  fast 
homeward.  By  the  length  of  this  voyage,  in  a  hot 
climate,  the  vessel  was  greatly  out  of  repair,  and  very 
unfit  to  endure  stormy  weather.  The  sails  and  cord- 
age were  likewise  very  much  worn ;  and  many  such 
circumstances  concurred  to  render  what  followed  im- 
minently dangerous. 

Among  the  few  books  they  had  on  board  was 
Stanhope's  Thomas-a-Kempis :  Mr.  N.  carelessly 
took  it  up,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  to  pass  away 
the  time,  but  which  he  had  read  with  the  same  indif- 
ference as  if  it  were  a  romance.  But,  in  reading  it 
this  time,  a  thought  occurred — JVhat  if  these  things 
should  be  true !  He  could  not  bear  the  force  of  the 
inference,  and  therefore  shut  the  book,  concluding, 
that,  true  or  false,  he  must  abide  the  consequences  ol' 
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his  own  choice ;  and  put  an  end  to  these  reflection- 
by  joining  in  the  vain  conversation  which  came  iu  his 
wav. 

"But  now,"  says  he,  ^' the  Lordh  time  was  come. 
md  the  conviction  I  was  so  unwilling  to  receive 
was  deeply  impressed  upon  me  by  an  awful  dis- 
pensation." 

He  went  to  bed  that  night  in  his  usual  carnal  secu- 
rity ;  but  was  awaked  from  a  sound  sleep  by  the  force 
of  a  violent  sea  which  broke  on  board :  so  much  ol 
it  came  down  as  filled  the  cabin  in  which  he  lay  with 
water.  This  alarm  was  followed  by  a  cry  from  the 
deck,  that  the  ship  was  sinking.  He  essayed  to  go 
upon  deck,  but  was  met  upon  the  ladder  by  the  cap- 
tain, who  desired  him  to  bring  a  knife.  On  his  return 
for  the  knife,  another  person  went  up  in  his  place, 
who  was  instantly  washed  overboard.  They  had  no 
leisure  to  lament  him,  nor  did  they  expect  to  survive 
him  long,  for  the  ship  was  filling  with  water  very  fast. 
The  sea  had  torn  away  the  upper  timbers  on  one  side, 
and  made  it  a  mere  wreck  in  a  few  minutes  ;  so  that  it 
seems  almost  miraculous  that  any  survived  to  relate 
the  story.  They  had  immediate  recourse  to  the 
pumps,  but  the  water  increased  against  their  efforts  : 
some  of  them  were  set  to  bailing,  though  they  had 
but  eleven  or  twelve  people  to  sustain  this  service. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  they  could  do,  the  vessel  wa^ 
nearly  full,  and  with  a  common  cargo  must  have  sunk  : 
but,  having  a  great  quantity  of  bees'-wax  and  wood 
on  board,  which  were  specifically  lighter  than  water, 
and  providentially  receiving  this  shock  in  the  ver} 
crisis  of  the  gale,  toward  morning  they  were  enabled 
to  employ  some  means  for  safety,  which  succeeded 
beyond  hope.  In  about  an  hour's  time,  day  began  to 
break,  and  the  wind  abated  :  they  expended  most  ol 
their  clothes  and  bedding  to  stop  the  leaks  :  over  these 
ihey  nailed  pieces  of  boards ;  and,  at  last,  perceived 
the  water  within  to  subside. 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  scene  Mr.  N.  was  little 
iiffected:  he  pumped  hard,  and  endeavoured  to  ani- 
mate himself  and  his  companions.  He  told  one  oi 
them,  that  in  a  few  days  this  distress  would  serve  for 
;i  subject  over  a  glass  of  wine ;  but  the  man,  being 
less  hardened  than  himself,  replied  with  tears,  "No, 
it  is  too  late  now."  About  nine  o'clock,  being  almost 
spent  with  cold  and  labour,  Mr.  N.  went  to  speak 
with  the  captain,  and,  as  he  was  returning,  said, 
almost  without  meaning,  "  If  this  will  not  do,  the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us :"  thus  expressing,  though 
with  little  reflection,  his  desire  of  mercy  for  the  first 
time  within  the  space  of  many  years.  Struck  with 
his  own  words,  it  directly  occurred  to  him,  What 
mercy  can  there  be  for  vie?  He  was,  however,  obliged 
to  return  to  the  pump,  and  there  continued  till  noon, 
almost  every  passing  wave  breaking  over  his  head, 
being,  like  the  rest,  secured  by  ropes,  that  they  might 
not  be  washed  away.  He  expected,  indeed,  that 
every  time  the  vessel  descended  in  the  sea  she  would 
rise  no  more ;  and  though  he  dreaded  death  now, 
and  his  heart  foreboded  the  worst,  if  the  Scriptures, 
which  he  had  long  opposed,  were  true :  yet  he  was 
still  but  half  convinced,  and  remained  for  a  time 
in  a  sullen  frame,  a  mixture  of  despair  and  impa- 
tience. He  thought,  if  the  Christian  religion  were 
true,  he  could  not  be  forgiven ;  and  was  therefore 
expecting,  and  almost  at  times  wishing,  to  know  the 
worst  of  it. 

The  following  part  of  his  "  Narrative"  will,  I 
Ihink,  be  best  expressed  in  his  own  words:  "The 
10th,  that  is,  in  the  present  style,  the  21st  of  March, 
is  a  day  much  to  be  remembered  by  me,  and  I  have 
never  suffered  it  to  pass  wholly  unnoticed  since  the 
year  1748.  On  that  day  the  Lord  sent  from  on  high, 
and  delivered  me  out  of  deep  waters. — I  continued  at 
the  pump  irom  three  in  the  morning  till  near /ioo«,  and 
then  I  could  do  no  more.    I  went  and  lay  down  upon 
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my  bed,  uncertain  and  almost  indifferent  whether  1 
should  rise  again.  In  an  hour's  time  1  was  called; 
and,  not  being  able  to  pump,  1  went  to  the  helm,  and 
steered  the  shii>  till  midnight,  excepting  a  small  inter- 
val for  refreshment.  I  had  here  leisure  and  conve- 
nient opportunity  for  reflection.  I  began  to  think 
of  my  former  religious  professions, — the  extraordi- 
nary turns  of  my  life, — the  calls,  warnings,  and  deli- 
verances I  had  met  with, — the  licentious  course  of 
my  conversation, — particularly  my  unparalelled  ef- 
frontery in  making  the  gospel  history  (which  I  could 
not  be  sure  was  false,  though  1  was  not  yet  assured  if 
was  true)  the  constant  subject  of  profane  ridicule.  1 
thought,  allowing  the  Scripture  premises,  there  never 
was  or  could  be  such  a  sinner  as  myself;  and  then 
comparing  the  advantages  I  had  broken  through,  1 
concluded  at  first,  that  my  sins  were  too  great  to  be 
forgiven.  The  Scripture  Hkewise  seemed  to  say  the 
same:  for  I  had  formerly  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  Bible,  and  many  passages,  upon  this  occasion, 
returned  upon  my  memory;  particularly  those  awful 
passages,  Prov.  i,  24 — 31,  Heb.  vi,  4,  5,  6,  and  2  Pet. 
ii,  20.  which  seemed  so  exactly  to  suit  my  case  and 
character,  as  to  bring  with  them  a  presumptive  prool" 
of  a  divine  original. 

"Thus,  as  I  have  said,  1  waited  with  fear  and  im- 
patience to  receive  my  inevitable  doom.  Yet,  though 
I  had  thoughts  of  this  kind,  they  were  exceeding 
faint  and  disproportionate  :  it  was  not  till  after  (per- 
haps) several  years  that  I  had  gained  some  clear 
views  of  the  infinite  righteousness  and  grace  of  Christ 
Jesus  my  Lord,  that  I  had  a  deep  and  strong  appre- 
hension of  my  state  by  nature  and  practice :  and, 
perhaps,  till  then,  I  could  not  have  borne  the  sight. 
So  wonderfully  does  the  Lord  proportion  the  dis- 
coveries of  sin  and  grace  :  for  he  knows  our  frame, 
and  that  if  he  were  to  put  forth  the  greatness  of  his 
power,  a  poor  sinner  would  be  instantly  overwhelmed, 
and  crushed  as  a  moth. 
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"  But  to  return.  When  I  saw,  beyond  all  proba- 
bility, that  there  was  still  hope  of  respite,  and  heard 
about  six  in  the  evening  that  the  ship  was  freed  from 
water,  there  arose  a  gleam  of  hope.  I  thought  I 
saw  the  hand  of  God  displayed  in  our  favour.  I 
began  to  pray  :  1  could  not  utter  the  prayer  of  faith  : 
I  could  not  draw  near  to  a  reconciled  God.  and  call 
him  Father:  my  prayer  was  like  the  cry  of  the 
ravens,  which  yet  the  Lord  does  not  disdain  to  hear. 
I  now  began  to  think  of  that  Jesus  whom  I  had  so 
often  derided  :  I  recollected  the  particulars  of  his  life, 
and  of  his  death ;  a  death  for  sins  not  his  own,  but,  as 
I  remembered,  for  the  sake  of  those,  who,  in  their 
distress,  should  put  their  trust  in  him.  And  now  1 
chiefly  wanted  evidence. — The  comfortless  princi- 
ples of  infidelity  were  deeply  riveted ;  and  I  rather 
wished  than  believed  these  things  were  real  facts. 
You  will  please  to  observe,  that  I  collect  the  strain 
of  the  reasonings  and  exercises  of  my  mind  in  one 
view;  but  I  do  not  say  that  all  this  passed  at  one  time. 
The  great  question  now  was,  how  to  obtain  faith. 
I  speak  not  of  an  appropriating  faith  (of  which  I 
then  knew  neither  the  nature  nor  necessity,)  but 
how  I  should  gain  an  assurance  that  the  Scriptures 
were  of  divine  inspiration,  and  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  the  exercise  of  trust  and  hope  in  God. 

"One  of  the  first  helps  1  received  (in  consequence 
of  a  determination  to  examine  the  New  Testament 
more  carefully)  was  from  Luke,  xi,  1 3.  1  had  been 
sensible,  that,  to  profess  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  when, 
in  reality,  I  did  not  believe  his  history,  was  no  better 
than  a  mockery  of  the  heart-searching  God  ;  but  here 
I  found  a  Spirit  spoken  of,  which  was  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  those  Nvho  ask  it.  Upon  this  I  reasoned 
thus:  If  this  book  be  true,  the  promise  in  this  pas- 
sage must  be  true  likewise.  I  have  need  of  that  very 
Spirit,  by  which  the  whole  was  written,  in  order  to 
imderstand  it  aright.    He  has  engaged  here  to  give 
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that  Spirit  to  those  who  ask  :  I  must  therefore  pray 
for  it ;  and,  if  it  be  of  God,  he  will  make  good  his 
own  word.  My  purposes  were  strengthened  by  John, 
vii,  17.  I  concluded  from  thence,  that,  though  I 
could  not  say  from  my  heart  that  1  believed  the  Gos- 
pel, yet  I  would  for  the  present,  take  it  for  granted ; 
and  that,  by  studying  it  in  this  light,  I  should  be  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  it. 

If  what  I  am  writing  could  be  perused  by  our 
modern  infidels,  they  would  say  (for  I  too  well  know 
their  manner)  that  I  was  very  desirous  to  persuade 
myself  into  this  opinion.  I  confess  I  was ;  and  so 
would  they  be,  if  the  Lord  should  show  them,  as  he 
was  pleased  to  show  me  at  that  time,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  some  expedient  to  interpose  between  a 
righteous  God  and  a  sinful  soul  :  upon  the  Gospel 
scheme,  I  saw,  at  least,  a  peradventure  of  hope  ;  but, 
on  every  other  side,  I  was  surrounded  with  black,  un- 
fathomable despair." 

The  wind  being  now  moderate,  and  the  ship  drawing 
nearer  to  its  port,  the  ship's  company  began  to  recover 
from  their  consternation,  though  greatly  alarmed  by 
their  circumstances.  They  found  that  the  water  hav- 
ing floated  their  moveables  in  the  hold,  all  the  casks 
of  provision  had  been  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  violent 
motion  of  the  ship.  On  the  other  hand,  their  live 
stock  had  been  washed  overboard  in  the  storm.  In 
short,  all  the  provisions  they  saved,  except  the  fish 
lately  caught  on  the  banks  for  amusement,  and  a  little 
of  the  pulse  kind,  which  used  to  be  given  to  the  hogs, 
would  have  supported  them  but  a  week,  and  that  at  a 
scanty  allowance.  The  sails,  too,  were  mostly  blown 
away  ;  so  that  they  advanced  but  slowly,  even  while 
the  wind  was  fair.  Thev  imagined  they  were  about 
a  hundred  leag  les  from  land,  but  were  in  reality  much 
further.  Mr.  N.'s  leisure  was  chiefly  employed  in 
reading,  meditation  on  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer  foi 
mercy  and  instruction. 
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Things  continued  thus  for  about  four  or  five  days, 
till  they  were  awakened  one  morning  by  the  joyful 
shouts  of  the  watch  upon  deck,  proclaiming  the  sight 
of  land,  with  which  they  were  all  soon  raised.  The 
dawning  was  uncommonly  beautiful ;  and  the  light, 
just  suthcient  to  discover  distant  objects,  presented 
what  seemed  a  mountainous  coast,  about  twenty  miles 
off,  with  two  or  three  small  islands  :  the  whole  ap- 
peared to  be  the  northwest  extremity  of  Ireland,  for 
which  they  were  steering.  They  sincerely  congratu- 
lated one  another,  having  no  doubt  that  if  the  wind 
continued,  they  should  be  in  safety  and  plenty  the 
next  day.  Their  brandy,  which  was  reduced  to  a 
little  more  than  a  pint,  was,  by  the  captain's  orders, 
distributed  among  them  ;  who  added,  "  We  shall  soon 
have  brandy  enough."  They  likewise  ate  up  the 
residue  of  their  bread,  and  were  in  the  condition  of 
men  suddenly  reprieved  from  death. 

But,  while  their  hopes  were  thus  excited,  the  mate 
-unk  their  spirits,  by  saying,  in  a  graver  tone,  that  he 
wished  "it  might  prove  land  at  last."  If  one  of  the 
common  sailors  had  first  said  so,  the  rest  would  pro- 
bably have  beaten  him.  The  expression,  however, 
brought  on  warm  debates,  whether  it  was  land  or  not : 
but  the  case  was  soon  decided ;  for  one  of  their  fan- 
cied islands  began  to  grow  red  from  the  approach  of 
the  sun.  In  a  word,  their  land  was  nothing  but 
clouds :  and,  in  half  an  hour  more,  the  whole  ap- 
pearance was  dissipated. 

Still,  however,  they  cherished  hope  from  the  wind 
continuing  fair ;  but  of  this  hope  they  were  soon  de- 
prived. That  very  day,  their  fair  wind  subsided  into 
a  calm ;  and,  the  next  morning,  the  gale  sprung  up 
from  the  southeast,  directly  against  them,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  more  than  a  fortnight  afterwards.  At 
this  time  the  ship  was  so  wrecked,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  the  wind  always  on  the  broken  side, 
except  when  the  Aveather  was  quite  moderate :  and 
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were  thus  driven  still  further  from  their  port  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  as  far  as  Lewis,  among  the  western 
isles  of  Scotland.  Their  station  now  was  such,  as 
deprived  them  of  any  hope  of  relief  from  other  ves- 
sels. "It  may  indeed  be  questioned,"  says  Mr.  N. 
"  whether  our  ship  was  not  the  very  first  that  had 
been  in  that  part  of  the  ocean  at  the  same  time  of 
the  year.'' 

Provisions  now  began  to  fall  short.  The  half  of  a 
salted  cod  was  a  day's  subsistence  for  twelve  people : 
they  had  no  stronger  liquor  than  water,  no  bread, 
hardly  any  clothes,  and  very  cold  weather.  They 
had  also  incessant  labour  at  the  pumps,  to  keep  the 
ship  above  water.  Much  labour  and  little  food 
wasted  them  fast,  and  one  man  died  under  the  hard- 
ship. Yet  their  sufferings  were  light  when  compared 
with  their  fears.  Their  bare  allowance  could  con- 
tinue but  little  longer;  and  a  dreadful  prospect  ap- 
peared of  their  being  either  starved  to  death,  or  re- 
duced to  feed  upon  one  another. 

At  this  time  Mr.  N.  had  a  further  trouble,  peculiar 
to  himself.  The  captain,  whose  temper  was  quite 
soured  by  distress,  was  hourly  reproaching  him  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  calamity,  and  was  confident  that  his 
being  thrown  overboard  would  be  the  only  means  of 
preserving  them.  The  captain,  indeed,  did  not  in- 
tend to  make  the  experiment ;  but  the  continued 
repetition  of  this  in  my  ears,"  says  Mr.  N.  "gave  mc 
much  uneasiness  ;  especially  as  my  conscience  second- 
ed his  words  :  I  thought  it  very  probable,  that  all  that 
had  befallen  us  was  on  my  account — that  I  was  at 
last  found  out  by  the  powerful  hand  of  God — and 
condemned  in  my  own  breast." 

While,  however,  they  were  thus  proceeding,  at  a 
time  when  they  were  ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost,  and 
despair  appeared  in  every  countenance,  they  began 
to  conceive  hope  from  the  wind's  shifting  to  the  de- 
sired point,  so  as  best  to  suit  that  broken  part  of  the 
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-hip,  which  must  be  kept  out  of  the  water,  and  so 
gently  to  blow,  as  their  few  remaining  sails  could 
bear.  And  thus  it  continued  at  an  unsettled  time  ol 
ihe  year,  till  they  were  once  more  called  up  to  sec 
land,  and  which  was  really  such.  They  saw  the 
island  of  Tory,  and  the  next  day  anchored  in  Lough 
Swilly.  in  Ireland,  on  the  8th  of  April,  just  four  weeks 
after  the  damage  they  had  sustained  from  the  sea. 
When  they  came  into  this  port,  their  very  last  vic- 
tuals were  boiling  in  the  pot,  and  before  they  had 
been  there  two  hours,  the  wind,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  providentially  restrained  till  they  were  in  a  place 
of  safety,  began  to  blow  with  great  violence  ;  so  that 
if  they  had  continued  at  sea  that  night,  they  must  in 
nl]  human  estimation,  have  gone  to  the  bottom ! 
"  About  this  time,"  says  Mr.  N.  "  I  began  to  know 
that  there  is  a  God,  who  hears  and  answers  prayer.'' 

Mr.  N.'s  history  is  now  brought  down  to  the  time 
of  .his  arrival  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1748;  and  the 
progress  he  had  hitherto  made  in  religion  will  be  best 
related  in  his  own  words.  I  shall,  therefore,  make  a 
longer  extract  than  usual,  because  it  is  important  to 
trace  the  operation  of  real  religion  in  the  heart. 
Speaking  of  the  ship  in  which  he  lately  sailed,  he  says. 
"  There  were  no  persons  on  board  to  whom  I  could 
open  myself  with  freedom  concerning  the  state  of  my 
soul :  none  from  whom  I  could  ask  advice.  As  to 
books,  1  had  a  New  Testament,  Stanhope,  already 
mentioned,  and  a  volume  of  Bishop  Beveridge's  Ser- 
mons, one  of  which,  upon  our  Lord's  passion,  affected 
me  much.  In  perusing  the  New  Testament,  I  was 
struck  with  several  passages,  particularly  that  of  the 
tig-tree,  Luke,  xiii,  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  i,  but 
particularly  that  of  the  Prodigal,  Luke  xv.  I  thought 
that  had  never  been  so  nearly  exemplified  as  by  my- 
self. And  then  the  goodness  of  the  Father  in  receiv- 
ing, nay,  in  running  to  meet  such  a  son,  and  this  in- 
tended only  to  illustrate  the  Lord's  goodness  to  re- 
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turning  sinners.  Such  reflections  gaining  upon  me, 
[  continued  much  in  prayer:  I  saw  that  the  Lord  had 
interposed  so  far  to  save  me,  and  1  hoped  he  would 
do  more.  Outward  circumstances  helped  in  this 
place  to  make  me  still  more  serious  and  earnest  in 
crying  to  him  who  alone  could  relieve  me ;  and  some- 
times I  thought  I  could  be  content  to  die  even  fov 
want  of  food,  so  I  might  but  die  a  believer. 

"  Thus  far  1  was  answered,  that  before  we  arrived 
in  Ireland,  I  had  a  satisfactory  evidence  in  my  own 
mind  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  as  considered  in 
itself,  and  of  its  exact  suitableness  to  answer  all  my 
needs.    1  saw,  that,  by  the  way  they  were  pointed 
out,  God  might  declare  not  his  mercy  only,  but  his 
justice  also,  in  the  pardon  of  sin,  on  account  of  the 
obedience  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ.    My  judg- 
ment, at  that  time,  embraced  the  sublime  doctrine  of 
God  manifest  in  thejlesh,  reconciling  the  xcorld  unto 
himself,    I  had  no  idea  of  those  systems,  which 
allow  the  Saviour  no  higher  honour  than  that  of  an 
ripper  servant,  or  at  the  most  of  a  demi-god.    I  slood 
in  need  of  an  Almighty  Saviour,  and  such  an  one  } 
found  described  in  the  New  Testament.    Thus  far 
the  Lord  had  wrought  a  marvellous  thing :  I  was  no 
longer  an  infidel  :   I  heartily  renounced  my  former 
profaneness,  and  had  taken  up  some  right  notions : 
was  seriously  disposed,  and  sincerely  touched  with  a 
sense  of  the  undeserved  mercy  I  had  received,  in  be- 
ing brought  safe  through  so  many  dangers.    1  was 
sorry  for  my  past  mispent  life,  and  purposed  an  imme- 
diate reformation.    I  was  quite  freed  from  the  habit 
of  swearing,  which  seemed  to  have  been  as  deeply  root- 
ed in  me  as  a  second  nature.    Thus,  to  all  appearance, 
I  was  a  new  man. 

"  But,  though  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  change,  so 
far  as  it  prevailed,  was  wrought  by  the  Spirit  and 
power  of  God,  yet  still  I  was  greatly  deficient  in 
many  respects.    I  was  in  some  degree  affected  with  a 
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-cnse  of  my  enormous  sins,  but  I  was  little  aware  oi 
the  innate  evils  of  my  heart.  I  had  no  apprehension 
of  the  spirituality  and  extent  of  the  law  of  God ;  or 
of  the  hidden  life  of  a  Christian,  as  it  consists  in  com- 
munion with  God  by  Jesus  Christ:  a  continual  de- 
pendance  on  him  for  hourly  supplies  of  wisdom, 
strength,  and  comfort,  was  a  mystery  of  which  I  had 
as  yet  no  knowledge.  I  acknowledged  the  Lord's 
mercy  in  pardoning  what  was  past,  but  depended 
chiefly  upon  my  own  resolution  to  do  better  for  the 
time  to  come.  I  had  no  Christian  friend  or  faithful 
minister  to  advise  me  that  my  strength  was  no  more 
than  my  righteousness  and,  though  I  soon  began  to 
inquire  for  serious  books,  yet,  not  having  spiritual 
discernment,  I  frequently  made  a  wrong  choice ;  and 
1  was  not  brought  in  the  way  of  evangelical  preaching 
or  conversation,  (except  the  few  times  when  I  heard, 
but  understood  not)  for  six  years  after  this  period. 
Those  things  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  discover  to  me 
gradually.  I  learnt  them  here  a  little,  and  there  a 
tittle,  by  my  own  painful  experience,  at  a  distance 
from  the  common  means  and  ordinances,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  same  course  of  tvil  company  and  bad 
examples  I  had  been  conversant  with  for  some  time. 

"  From  this  period  I  could  no  more  make  a  mock 
at  sin,  or  jest  with  holy  things  :  1  no  more  questioned 
the  truth  of  Scripture,  or  lost  a  sense  of  the  rebukes 
of  conscience.  Therefore  I  consider  this  as  the  be- 
ginning of  my  return  to  God,  or  rather  of  his  return 
to  me ;  but  I  cannot  consider  myself  to  have  been  a 
believer  (in  the  full  sense  of  the  word)  till  a  consider- 
able time  afterward." 

While  the  ship  was  refitting  at  Lough  Swilly,  Mr. 
N.  repaired  to  Londonderry,  where  he  soon  recruited 
his  health  and  strength.  He  was  now  a  serious  pro- 
fessor, went  twice  a  day  to  the  prayers  at  Church, 
and  determined  to  receive  the  sacrament  the  next  op- 
portunity.   When  the  day  came,  he  arose  very  early.. 
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was  very  earnest  in  his  private  devotions,  and  solemnly 
engaged  himself  to  the  Lord ;  not  with  a  formal,  but 
sincere  surrender,  and  under  a  strong  sense  of  the 
mercies  w^hich  he  lately  received.  Having,  however, 
as  yet  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  own  heart- 
and  of  the  subtlety  of  Satan's  temptations,  he  was 
afterward  seduced  to  forget  the  vows  of  God  that 
were  upon  him.  Yet  he  felt  a  peace  and  satisfaction 
in  the  ordinance  of  that  day,  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  an  utter  stranger. 

The  next  day  he  went  on  a  shooting  party  with  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  some  other  gentlemen.  As  he 
was  climbing  up  a  steep  bank,  and  pulling  his  fowling- 
piece  in  a  perpendicular  direction  after  him,  it  went 
oif  so  near  his  face  as  to  destroy  the  corner  of  his 
hat.  The  remark  he  makes  on  this  ought  not  to  be 
omitted ;  "  Thus,  when  we  think  ourselves  in  the 
greatest  safety,  w€  are  no  less  exposed  to  danger  than 
when  all  the  elements  seem  conspiring  to  destroy  us. 
The  Divine  Providence,  which  is  sufficient  to  deliver 
us  in  our  utmost  extremity,  is  equally  necessary  to  our 
preservation  in  the  most  peaceful  situation." 

During  their  stay  in  Ireland,  Mr.  N.  wrote  home. 
The  vessel  he  was  in  had  not  been  heard  of  for 
eighteen  months,  and  was  given  up  for  lost.  Hi? 
father  had  no  expectation  of  hearing  that  his  son  was 
alive ;  but  received  his  letter  a  few  days  before  he 
embarked  from  London  to  become  governer  of  York 
Fort,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  where  he  died.  He  had  in- 
tended to  take  his  son  with  him,  had  he  returned  to 
England  in  time.  Mr.  N.  received  two  or  three  alTec- 
tionate  letters  from  his  father;  and  hoped,  that,  in 
three  years  more,  he  should  have  tad  the  opportunity 
of  asking  his  forgiveness  for  the  uneasiness  his  disobe- 
dience had  occasioned  ;  but  the  ship  that  was  to  have 
brought  his  father  home  came  without  him.  It  ap- 
pears he  was  seized  with  the  cramp,  while  bathing, 
and  was  drowned  before  the  ship  arrived  in  the  bay. 
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Before  his  father's  departure  from  England,  he  had 
paid  a  visit  in  Kent,  and  given  his  consent  to  the 
union  that  had  been  so  long  talked  of. 

Mr.  N.  arrived  at  Liverpool  the  latter  end  of  May 
1748,  about  the  same  day  that  his  father  sailed  from 
the  Nore.  He  found,  however,  another  father  in  the 
gentleman  whose  ship  had  brought  him  home.  This 
friend  received  him  with  great  tenderness,  and  the 
strongest  assurances  of  assistance ;  yet  not  stronger 
than  he  afterward  fulfilled,  for  to  this  instrument  of 
God's  goodness  he  felt  he  owed  every  thing.  Yet," 
as  Mr.  N.  justly  observes,  "it  would  not  have  been 
in  the  power  even  of  this  friend,  to  have  served  me 
effectually,  if  the  Lord  had  not  met  me  on  my  way 
home,  as  I  have  related.  Till  then  1  was  like  the 
man  possessed  with  the  Legion.  No  arguments,  no 
persuasion,  no  views  of  interest,  no  remembrance  of 
the  past,  nor  regard  to  the  future,  could  have  re- 
strained me  within  the  bounds  of  common  prudence ; 
but  now  I  was,  in  some  measure,  restored  to  my 
senses." 

This  friend  immediately  offered  Mr.  N.  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship,  which,  upon  mature  consideration, 
he,  for  the  present,  declined.  He  prudently  consi- 
dered, that,  hitherto,  he  had  been  unsettled  and  care- 
less ;  and  that  he  had  better,  therefore,  make  another 
voyage,  and  learn  obedience,  and  acquire  further  ex- 
perience in  business,  before  he  ventured  to  undertake 
such  a  charge.  The  mate  of  the  vessel,  in  which  he 
came  home,  was  preferred,  to  the  command  of  a  new 
ship,  and  Mr.  N.  engaged  to  go  in  the  station  of  mate 
with  him. 

There  was  something  so  peculiar  in  Mr.  N.'s  case, 
after  this  extraordinary  deliverance,  and  because 
others  in  like  circumstances  might  be  tempted  to  de- 
spair, that  I  think  it  proper  to  make  another  extract 
from  his  "Narrative;"  as  such  accounts  cannot  be 
well  conveyed  but  in  his  own  words. 
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"  We  must  not  make  the  experience  of  others  in 
all  respects  a  rule  to  ourselves,  nor  our  own  a  rule  to 
others  :  yet  these  are  common  mistakes,  and  pro- 
ductive of  many  more.  As  to  myself,  every  part  o, 
my  case  has  been  extraordinary — I  have  hardly  met  a 
single  instance  resembling  it.  Few,  very  few,  have 
been  recovered  from  such  a  dreadful  state :  and  the 
few,  that  have  been  thus  favoured,  have  generaih 
passed  through  the  most  severe  convictions  ;  and,  after 
the  Lord  has  given  them  peace,  their  future  lives  have 
been  usually  more  zealous,  bright,  and  exemplar} 
than  common.  Now,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  my  con- 
victions were  very  moderate,  and  far  below  wha( 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  dreadful  review  1 
had  to  make ;  so,  on  the  other,  my  first  beginnings  in 
a  religious  course  were  as  faint  as  can  be  well  ima- 
gined. I  never  knew  that  season  alluded  to,  Jer.  ii. 
2.  Rev.  ii,  4,  usually  called  the  time  of  the  first  love. 
Who  would  not  expect  to  hear,  that,  after  such  a 
wonderful  and  unhoped-for  deliverance  as  I  had  re- 
ceived, and  after  my  eyes  were  in  some  measure  en- 
lightened to  see  things  aright,  I  should  immediately 
cleave  to  the  Lord  and  his  ways  with  full  purpose  ol' 
heart,  and  consult  no  more  with  flesh  and  blood  ?  But 
alas!  it  was  far  otherwise  with  me.  I  had  learned  to 
pray :  I  set  some  value  upon  the  word  of  God  ;  and 
was  no  longer  a  libertine  :  but  my  soid  still  cleaved  to 
the  dust.  Soon  after  my  departure  from  Liverpool. 
1  began  to  intermit  and  grow  slack  in  waiting  upon  the 
Lord:  1  grew  vain  and  trifling  in  my  conversation: 
and,  though  my  heart  smote  me  often,  yet  my  armour 
was  gone,  and  1  declined  fast:  and,  by  the  time  we 
arrived  at  Guinea,  I  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  the 
Lord's  mercies  and  my  own  engagements ;  and  was. 
profaneness  excepted,  almost  as  bad  as  before.  The 
enemy  prepared  a  train  of  temptations,  and  I  became 
his  easy  prey  :  for  about  a  month  he  lulled  me  asleep 
-in  a  course  of  evil,  of  which,  a  few  months  before,  1 
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could  not  have  supposed  myself  any  longer  capable. 
How  much  propriety  is  there  in  the  Apostle's  advice, 
Take  heed  lest  any  of  you  be  hardened  through  the  dc- 
rcitfidncss  of  sinP^ 

In  this  voyage  Mr.  N.'s  business,  while  upon  the 
coast,  was  to  sail  in  the  long-boat  from  place  to  place, 
in  order  to  purchase  slaves.  The  ship,  at  this  time, 
was  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  he  at  the  Plantanes,  the 
scene  of  his  former  captivity,  and  where  every  thing 
he  saw  tended  to  remind  him  of  his  present  ingra- 
titude. He  was  now  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
courted  by  those  who  had  once  despised  him.  The 
lime-trees  he  had  formerly  planted  were  growing  tall, 
and  promised  fruit  upon  his  expected  return  with  a 
ship  of  his  own.  Unaffected,  however,  with  these 
things,  he  needed  another  providential  interposition  to 
rouse  him;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  visited  with  a 
violent  fever,  which  broke  the  fatal  chain,  and  once 
more  brought  him  to  himself.  Alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect before  him,  he  thought  himself  now  summoned 
away.  The  dangers  and  deliverances  through  which 
he  had  passed — his  earnest  prayers  in  the  time  ot 
trouble — his  solemn  vows  before  the  Lord  at  his  table 
— and  his  ungrateful  returns  for  ail  his  goodness,  were 
present,  at  once,  to  his  mind.  He  began  then  to  wish 
that  he  had  sunk  in  the  ocean  when  he  first  cried  for 
mercy.  For  a  short  time,  he  concluded  that  the  dooi 
of  hope  was  quite  shut.  Weak,  and  almost  delirious, 
he  arose  from  his  bed,  crept  to  a  retired  part  of  the 
island,  and  here  found  a  renewed  liberty  in  prayer : 
daring  to  make  no  more  resolves,  he  cast  himself 
tipon  the  Lord,  to  do  with  him  as  he  should  please. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  new  was  presented 
to  his  mind,  but,  that,  in  general,  he  was  enabled  to 
hope  and  believe  in  a  crucified  Saviour. 

After  this,  the  burden  was  removed  from  his  con- 
science ;  and  not  only  his  peace,  but  his  health,  was 
gradually  restored  when  he  returned  to  tiio  ship :  and. 
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though  subject  to  the  effects  and  conflicts  of  sin 
dwelhng  in  him,  yet  he  was  ever  after  dehvered 
from  its  power  and  dominion. 

His  leisure  hours,  in  this  voyage,  were  chiefly 
employed  in  acquiring  Latin,  which  he  had  now 
almost  forgotten.  This  desire  took  place  from  an 
imitation  he  had  seen  of  one  of  Horace's  Odes  in 
a  Magazine.  In  this  attempt  at  one  of  the  most 
ditiicult  of  the  poets,  he  had  no  other  help  than  an 
old  English  translation,  with  Castalio's  Latin  Bible. 
He  had  the  edition  in  iisiim  Delphini^  and,  by  com- 
paring the  Odes  with  the  interpretation,  and  tracing 
such  words  as  he  understood  from  place  to  place  by 
the  index,  together  with  what  assistance  he  could  get 
from  the  Latin  Bible,  he  thus,  by  dint  of  hard  in- 
dustry, made  some  progress.  He  not  only  under- 
stood the  sense  of  many  Odes,  and  some  of  the 
Epistles,  but  "  1  began,"  says  he,  to  relish  the 
beauties  of  the  composition ;  acquired  a  spice  of 
what  Mr.  Law  calls  classical  enthusiasm;  and,  in- 
deed, by  this  means,  I  had  Horace  more  ad  ungiiem. 
than  some  who  are  masters  of  the  Latin  tongue :  for 
my  helps  were  so  few;  that  I  generally  had  the  pas- 
sage fixed  in  my  memory  before  1  could  fully  under- 
stand its  meaning." 

During  the  eight  months  they  were  employed  upon 
the  coast,  Mr.  N.'s  business  exposed  him  to  innume- 
rable dangers,  from  burning  suns,  chilling  dews, 
winds,  rains,  and  thunder-storms,  in  an  open  boat : 
and,  on  shore,  from  long  journies  through  the  woods : 
and  from  the  natives,  who  in  many  places,  are  cruel, 
treacherous,  and  watchful  of  opportunities  for  mis- 
chief. Several  boats,  during  this  time,  were  cut  off": 
several  white  men  were  poisoned :  and,  from,  his 
own  boat,  he  buried  six  or  seven  people  with  fevers. 
When  going  on  shore,  or  returning,  he  was  more  than 
once  overset  by  the  violence  of  the  surf,  and  brought 
to  land  half  dead,  as  he  could  not  swim.    Among  a 
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number  of  such  escapes,  which  remained  upon  his 
memory,  the  following  will  mark  the  singular  pro- 
vidence that  was  over  him. 

On  finishing  their  trade,  and  being  about  to  sail  to 
the  West  Indies,  the  only  service  Mr.  N.  had  to  per- 
form in  the  boat  was  to  assist  in  bringing  the  wood 
and  water  from  the  shore.  They  were  then  at  Rio 
Cestors.  He  used  to  go  into  the  river,  in  the  after- 
noon, with  the  sea-breeze,  to  procure  his  lading  in 
the  evening,  in  order  to  return  on  board  in  the  morn- 
ing with  the  land-wind.  Several  of  these  little  voy- 
ages he  had  made  ;  but  the  boat  was  grown  old,  and 
almost  unfit  for  use.  This  service,  likewise  was 
almost  completed.  One  day,  having  dined  on  board, 
he  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  river  as  formerly : 
he  had  taken  leave  of  the  captain,  recei%'ed  his 
orders,  was  ready  in  the  boat,  and  just  going  to 
put  off.  In  that  instant  the  captain  came  up  from 
the  cabin,  and  called  him  on  board  again.  Mr.  N. 
went,  expecting  further  orders,  but  the  captain  said 
he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  (as  he  phrased  it)  that 
Mr.  N.  should  remain  that  day  in  the  ship,  and  ac- 
cordingly ordered  another  man  to  go  in  his  room. 
Mr.  N.  was  surprised  at  this,  as  the  boat  had  never 
been  sent  away  without  him  before.  He  asked  the 
captain  the  reason  of  this  resolution,  but  none  was 
assigned,  except,  as  above,  that  so  he  would  have  it. 
The  boat,  therefore,  went  without  Mr.  N.  but  re- 
turned no  more :  it  sunk  that  night  in  the  river;  and 
the  person  who  supplied  Mr.  N.'s  place  was  drowned  ! 
Mr.  N.  was  much  struck,  when  news  of  the  event 
was  received  the  next  morning.  The  captain  him- 
self, though  quite  a  stranger  to  religion,  even  to  the 
denying  of  a  particular  Providence,  could  not  help 
being  affected :  but  declared  that  he  had  no  other 
reason  for  countermanding  Mr.  N.  at  that  time,  but 
that  it  came  suddenly  into  his  mind  to  detain  him. 

A  ?;hort  time  after  he  was  thus  surprisingly  pre^ 
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served,  they  sailed  forAnti;iua:  and  from  thence  to 
Charleston,  in  South-Carolina.    In  that  ilace  there 
were  many  serioiis  people:  but,  at  this  time,  Mr. 
was  little  capable  of  availing  himself  of  their  society  ; 
supposing  that  all  who  attended  public  worship  were 
good  Christians,  and  that  whatever  came  from  the 
pulpit  must  be  verv  good.    He  had  two  or  three 
opportunities,  indeed,  of  hearing  a  minister  of  emi- 
nent character  and  gifts,  whom,  though  struck  with 
his  manner,  he  did  not  rightly  understand.  Almost 
every  day,  when  business  would  permit,  he  used  to 
retire  into  the  woodi?  and  fields,  (being  his  favourite 
oratories)  and  began  to  taste  the  delight  of  commu- 
nion with  God.  in  the  exercises  of  prayer  and  praise: 
and  yet  so  much  inconsistency  prevailed,  that  he 
frequently  spent  the  evening  in  vain  and  worthless 
company.    His  relish,  indeed,  for  worldly  diversions 
was  much  weakened ;  and  he  was  rather  a  spectator 
than  a  sharer  in  these  pleasures ;  but  he  did  not  as 
yet  see  the  necessity   of  absolutely  relinquishing 
such  society.    It  appears  that  comoliances  of  this 
sort,  in  his  present  circumstances,  were  owing  rather 
to  a  want  of  light  than  to  any  obstinate  attachment. 
As  he  was  kept  from  what  he  knew  to  be  sinful,  he 
had.  for  the  most  part,  peace  of  conscience ;  and 
his  strongest  desires  were  towards  the  things  of  God. 
He  did  not  as  yet  apprehend  the  force  of  that  precept, 
abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil:   but  he  very 
often  ventured  upon  the  brink  of  temptation.  He 
did  not  break  with  the  world  at  once,  as  might  have 
been  expected :  but  was  gradually  led  to  see  the 
inconvenience  and  folly  of  first  one  thing,  and  then 
another:  and.  as  such,  to  give  them  up. 

They  finished  their  voyage,  and  arrived  in  Liver- 
pool. When  the  ship's  alTairs  were  settled.  Mr.  N. 
went  to  London,  and  from  thence  he  soon  repaired  to 
Kent.  More  than  seven  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
his  first  visit.    No  views  of  the  kind  seemed  more 
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chimerical  than  his;  or  could  subsist  under  greater 
discouragements  :  yet,  while  he  seemed  abandoned  to 
his  passions,  he  was  still  guided  by  a  hand  that  he 
knew  not,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes. 
Every  obstacle  was  now  removed — he  had  renounced 
his  former  follies — his  interest  was  established — and 
friends  on  all  sides  consenting.  The  point  was  now 
entirely  between  the  parties  immediately  concerned; 
and,  after  what  had  passed,  was  easily  concluded  :  ac- 
cordingly, their  hands  were  joined,  February  the 
1st,  1750. 

-  "  But  alas,"  says  he,  "  this  mercy,  which  raised  me 
to  all  1  could  ask  or  wish  in  a  temporal  view,  and 
which  ought  to  have  been  an  animating  motive  to 
obedience,  and  praise,  had  a  contrary  effect.  I  rested 
in  the  gift,  and  forgot  the  giver.  My  poor  narrow 
heart  was  satisfied.  A  cold  and  careless  frame,  as  to 
spiritual  things,  took  place,  and  gained  ground  dail}'. 
Happy  for  me,  the  season  was  advancing :  and,  in 
June,  1  received  orders  to  repair  to  Liverpool.  This 
roused  me  from  my  dream  ;  and  1  found  the  pains  of 
absence  and  separation  fully  proportioned  to  my  pre- 
ceding pleasure.*  Through  all  my  following  voyage, 
my  irregular  and  excessive  affiections  were  as  thorns 
in  my  eyes,  and  often  made  my  other  blessings  tastc- 

*  He  -vvrote  to  Mrs.  Newton  from  St.  Albans,  and  in  his  letter  in- 
serted a  prayer  for  his  own  health  and  that  of  Mrs.  N.  From  his 
interleaved  copy  of  his  "  Letters  to  a  Wife,"  I  extract  the  following 
remark?  on  tliis  letter : 

"  This  prayer  includes  all  that  I  at  that  time  knew  how  to  ask  for  ; 
and  had  not  the  Lord  given  me  more  than  1  then  knew  how  to  ask 
or  think,  I  should  now  be  completely  miserable.  The  prospect  of 
this  separation  was  terrible  to  me  as  death  :  to  avoid  it,  1  repeatedly 
purchased  a  ticket  in  the  lottery;  thinking,  'Who  knows  but  1  may 
obtain  a  considerable  prize,  and  be  thereby  saved  from  the  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  to  sea?'  Happy  for  me  the  lot  which  I  then  con- 
sidered as  casual,  was  at  thy  disposal.  The  money,  which  I  could 
not  with  prudence  have  spared  at  the  time,  was  lost :  all  my  tickets 
proved  blanks,  though  I  attempted  to  bribe  thee,  by  promising,  if  I 
succeeded,  to  give  a  considerable  part  to  the  poor.  But  these  blanks 
wore  Inily  prize-.    Thy  mercy  sent  me  to  sea  against  my  own  will. 
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?ess  and  insipid.  But  He,  who  doelh  all  things  well, 
over-ruled  this  likewise  for  good  :  it  becanne  an  occa- 
sion of  quickening  me  in  prayer,  both  for  her  and  my- 
self: it  increased  my  indifference  for  company  and 
amusement:  it  habituated  me  to  a  kind  of  voluntary 
self-denial,  which  I  was  afterward  taught  to  improve 
to  a  better  purpose."  Mr.  N.  sailed  from  Liverpool 
in  August,  1 750,  commander  of  a  good  ship.  He  had 
now  the  control  and  care  of  thirty  persons ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  treat  them  with  humanity,  and  to  set 
them  a  good  example.*  He  likewise  established 
public  worship,  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  officiating  himself  twice  every 
Lord's  day.  He  did  not  proceed  further  than  this, 
while  he  continued  in  that  occupation. 

Having  now  much  leisure,  he  prosecuted  the  study 
of  Latin  with  good  success.  He  remembered  to  take 
a  Dictionary  this  voyage ;  and  added  Juvenal  to 
Horace :  and,  for  prose  authors,  chose  Livy,  Caesar, 
and  Sallust.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  mistake  of 
beginning  with  such  difficult  writers  :  but  having 
heard  Livy  highly  commended,  he  was  resolved  to  un- 
derstand him  :  he  began  with  the  first  page,  and  made 
it  a  rule  not  to  proceed  to  a  second  till  he  understood 
the  first.    Often  at  a  stand,  but  seldom  discouraged. 

To  thy  blessing,  and  to  my  solitaiy  sea  hours,  I  was  indebted  for  all 
my  temporal  comforts  and  future  hopes. 

"  Thou  wert  pleased  likewise  to  disappoint  me  by  thy  providence, 
of  some  money  which  I  expected  to  receive  on  my  marriage  ;  so  that, 
excepting  our  apparel,  when  I  sailed  from  Liverpool  ou  my  first 
voyage,  the  sum  total  of  my  worldly  inventory  was — seventy  pound? 
in  debt." 

*  I  have  heard  Mr.  Newton  observe,  that,  as  the  commander  of  ii 
-lave  ship,  he  had  a  number  of  women  under  his  absolute  autliority : 
and,  knowing  the  danger  of  his  situation  on  that  account,  he  resolveJ 
to  abstain  from  flesh  in  his  food,  and  to  drink  nothing  stronger  than 
water,  during  the  voyage  ;  that,  by  abstemiousness,  he  might  subdue 
every  improper  emotion :  and  that,  upon  his  setting  sail,  the  sight  oj 
a  certain  point  of  land  was  the  signal  for  his  beginning  a  rule  whirl  i 
he  was  enabled  to  keep. 
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here  and  there  he  found  a  few  lines  quite  obstinate, 
and  was  forced  to  uive  them  up,  especially  as  his  edi- 
tion had  no  notes.  Before,  however,  the  close  of 
that  voyage,  he  informs  us  that  he  could,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  read  Livy  almost  as  readily  as  an  English 
author.  Other  prose  authors,  he  says,  cost  him  but 
little  trouble  ;  as  in  surmounting  the  former  difficulty, 
he  had  mastered  all  in  one.  In  short,  in  the  space  oi 
two  or  three  voyages,  he  became  tolerably  acquainted 
with  the  best  classics.  He  read  Terence,  Virgil, 
several  pieces  of  Cicero ;  and  the  modern  classics, 
Buchanan,  Erasmus,  and  Casimir:  and  made  some 
essays  toward  writijig  elegant  Latin. 

"  But,  by  this  time,"  he  observes,  "  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  draw  me  nearer  to  himself,  and  to  give  mc 
a  fuller  view  of  the  pearl  of  great  price — the  inesti- 
mable treasure  hid  in  the  field  of  the  Holy  Scripture  : 
and  for  the  sake  of  this,  I  was  made  willing  to  part 
with  ail  my  newly  acquired  riches.  I  began  to  think 
that  life  was  too  short  (especially  my  life)  to  admit  of 
leisure  for  such  elaborate  trifling.  Neither  poet  noi 
historian  could  tell  me  a  word  of  Jesus;  and  I  there- 
fore applied  myself  to  those  who  could.  The  classics 
were  at  first  restrained  to  one  morning  in  the  week, 
and  at  length  laid  aside." 

This,  his  first  voyage  after  his  marriage,  lasted  the 
space  of  fourteen  months,  through  various  scenes  of 
danger  and  difficulty;  but  nothing  very  remarkable 
occurred  :  and,  after  having  seen  many  fall  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  left,  he  was  brought  home  in 
peace,  November  2,  1751. 

In  the  interval  between  his  first  and  second  voyage, 
he  speaks  of  the  use  he  found  in  keeping  a  sort  of 
diary  ;  of  the  unfavourable  tendency  of  a  life  of  ease, 
among  his  friends ;  and  of  the  satisfaction  of  his 
wishes  proving  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  grace  : 
upon  the  whole,  however,  he  seems  to  have  gained 
ground,  and  was  led  into  further  views  of  Christian 
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doctrine  and  experience  by  Scougars  "  Life  of  God 
in  the  Soul  of  Man,"  "  Hervej's  Meditations,"  and 
the  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner."  He  seems  to  have 
derived  no  advantages  from  the  preaching  he  heard, 
or  the  Christian  acquaintance  he  made  ;  and,  though 
he  could  not  live  without  prayer,  he  durst  not  propose 
it,  even  to  his  wife,  till  she  first  urged  him  to  the 
social  practice  of  it. 

In  a  few  months,  the  returning  season  called  him 
abroad  again  ;*  and  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  a  new 
ship,  July,  1752.  "I  never  knew,"  says  he,  "  sweeter 
or  more  frequent  hours  of  divine  communion,  than  in 
my  two  last  voyages  to  Guinea,  when  1  was  either 
almost  secluded  from  society  on  shipboard,  or  when 
on  shore  among  the  natives.  1  have  wandered  through 
the  woods,  reflecting  on  the  singular  goodness  of  the 
Lord  to  me,  in  a  place  where,  perhaps,  there  was  not 
a  person  who  knew  me  for  some  thousand  miles  round. 
Many  a  time,  upon  these  occasions,  I  have  restored 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Propertius  to  the  right  owner : 
lines,  full  of  blasphemy  and  madness,  when  addressed 
to  a  creature ;  but  full  of  comfort  and  propriety,  in 
the  mouth  of  a  believer." 

Sic  ego  deserlis  possiin  bene  vivere  sylvis 

Quo  nulla  humano  sit  via  trila  pede : 
Tu  mihi  curarum  requies,  in  node  vel  air'' 

Lumen,  et  in  solis  tu  mihi  ttirba  locis. 

PARAPHRASED. 

hi  desert  -woods  with  thee,  my  God, 
Where  human  footsteps  never  trod, 

How  happy  could  1  be '. 
Thou  my  repose  from  care,  my  light 
Amidst  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

In  solitude  my  company. 

Mr.  N.  had  had  an  unexpected  call  to  London  ;  and,  on  his  rt- 
tuvn,  when  within  a  few  miles  of  Liverpool,  he  mistook  a  marle-pit 
for  a  pond,  and,  in  attempting  to  water  his  horse,  both  the  horse  and 
the  rider  plunged  in  it  overhead.  He  was  afterward  told,  that,  near 
that  time,  three  persons  had  lost  their  lives  by  a  mistake  of  the  same 
kind. 
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In  the  course  of  this  voyage,  Mr.  N.  was  wonder- 
fully preserved  through  many  unforeseen  dangers. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  conspiracy  among  his  own 
people  to  become  pirates,  and  take  possession  of  the 
ship ;  when  the  plot  was  nearly  ripe,  they  watched 
only  for  opportunity :  two  of  them  were  taken  ill  in 
one  day ;  and  one  of  them  died  ;  this  suspended  the 
affair,  and  opened  a  way  to  its  discovery.  The  slaves 
on  board  frequently  plotted  insurrections;  and  were 
sometimes  upon  the  very  brink  of  one  when  it  was 
disclosed.  When  at  a  place  called  Mana,  near  cape 
Mount.  Mr.  N.  intended  to  go  on  shore  the  next  morn- 
ing to  settle  some  business :  but  the  surf  of  the  sea 
ran  sb  high,  that  he  was  afraid  to  attempt  landing :  he 
had  often  ventured  at  a  worse  time ;  but  then  feeling 
a  backwardness  which  he  could  not  account  for,  the 
high  surf  furnished  a  pretext  for  indulging  it :  he  there- 
fore returned  to  the  ship  without  doing  any  business. 
He  afterward  found,  that,  on  the  day  he  intended  to 
land,  a  scandalous  and  groundless  charge  had  been 
laid  against  him,  which  greatly  threatened  his  honour 
and  interest  both  in  Africa  and  England  ;  and  would 
perhaps  have  affected  his  life,  had  he  landed  :  the 
person  most  concerned  in  this  affair  owed  him  about  a 
hundred  pounds,  which  he  sent  in  a  huff:  and  other- 
wise, perhaps,  would  not  have  paid  it  all  :  Mr.  N. 
heard  no  more  of  this  accusation  till  the  next  voyage: 
and  then  it  was  publicly  acknowledged  to  have  been 
a  malicious  calumny,  without  the  least  shadow  of 
foundation. 

But  as  these  things  did  not  occur  every  day,  Mr. 
N.  prosecuted  his  Latin,  being  very  regular  in  the 
management  of  his  time.  He  allotted  about  eight 
hours  to  sleep  and  meals,  eight  hours  to  exercise  and 
devotion,  and  eight  hours  to  his  books ;  and  thus,  by 
diversifying  his  engagements,  the  whole  day  was 
agreeably  filled  up. 

From  the  coast  he  went  to  St.  Christopher's. 
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where  he  met  with  a  great  disappointment :  for  the 
letters  which  he  expected  from  Mrs.  N.  were,  by 
mistake,  forwarded  to  Antigua.  Certain  of  her 
punctuality  in  writing,  if  alive,  he  concluded,  by  not 
hearing  from  her,  that  she  was  surely  dead.  This  fear 
deprived  him  of  his  appetite  and  rest,  and  caused  an 
incessant  pain  in  his  stomach ;  and,  in  the  space  of 
three  weeks,  he  was  near  sinking  under  the  weight  of 
an  imaginary  stroke.  "  I  felt,"  says  he,  "  some 
severe  symptoms  of  that  mixture  of  pride  and  mad- 
ness, commonly  called  a  broken  heart ;  and,  indeed, 
f  wonder  that  this  case  is  not  more  common.  How 
often  do  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  presume  to  con- 
tend with  their  Maker!  and  what  a  wonder  of  mercy 
is  it,  that  they  are  not  all  broken !  This  was  a  sharp 
lesson,  but  I  hope  it  did  me  good ;  and,  when  1  had 
thus  suffered  some  weeks,  I  thought  of  sending  a  small 
A'essel  to  Antigua.  I  did  so,  and  she  brought  me 
several  packets,  which  restored  my  health  and  peace ; 
and  gave  me  a  strong  contrast  of  the  Lord's  goodness 
to  me,  and  of  my  unbelief  and  ingratitude  toward 
him." 

In  August,  1753,  Mr.  N.  returned  to  Liverpool. 

After  that  voyage,  he  continued  only  six  weeks  at 
home ;  and,  in  that  space,  nothing  very  memorable 
occurred. 

We  now  follow  Mr.  N.  in  his  third  voyage  to 
Guinea.  It  seems  to  be  the  shortest  of  any  that  he 
had  made ;  and  is  principally  marked  by  an  account 
of  a  young  man  who  had  formerly  been  a  midship- 
man, and  his  intimate  companion  on  board  the  Har- 
wich. This  youth,  at  the  time  Mr.  N.  first  knew  him, 
was  sober;  but  was  afterward  deeply  infected  with 
Mr.  N.'s  then  libertine  principles.  They  met  at 
Liverpool,  and  renewed  their  former  acquaintance. 
As  their  conversation  frequently  turned  upon  religion,. 
Mr.  N.  was  very  desirous  to  recover  his  companion. 
He  gave  him  a  plain  account  of  the  manner  and  rca- 
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>ons  of  his  own  change,  and  used  every  argument  to 
induce  him  to  reHiiquish  his  infidelity.  When  pressed 
very  close,  his  usual  reply  was,  that  Mr.  N.  was  the 
first  person  who  had  given  him  an  idea  of  his  liberty; 
which  naturally  occasioned  many  mournful  reflec- 
tions in  the  mind  of  his  present  instructor.  This 
person  was  going  master  to  Guinea  himself:  but, 
meeting  with  disappointment,  Mr.  N.  offered  to  take 
him  as  a  companion,  with  a  view  of  assisting  him  in 
gaining  future  employment;  but  principally,  that  his 
arguments,  example,  and  prayers,  might  be  attended 
with  good  effect.  But  his  companion  was  exceed- 
ingly profane  ;  grew  worse  and  worse  ;  and  presented 
a  lively,  but  distressing  picture,  continually  before 
Mr.  N.'s  eyes,  of  what  he  himself  had  once  been. 
Besides  this,  the  man  was  not  only  deaf  to  remon- 
strance himself,  but  laboured  to  counteract  Mr.  N.'s 
influence  upon  others  :  his  spirit  and  passions  were 
likewise  so  exceedingly  high,  that  it  required  all  Mr. 
N.'s  prudence  and  authority  to  hold  him  in  any  degree 
of  restraint.  At  length  Mr.  N.  had  an  opportunity 
of  buying  a  small  vessel,  which  he  supplied  with  a  car- 
go from  his  own  ship.  He  gave  his  companion  the 
command  of  it,  and  sent  him  away  to  trade  on  the 
ship's  account.  When  they  parted,  Mr.  N.  repeated 
and  enforced  his  best  advice  :  it  seemed  greatly  to 
affect  his  companion  at  the  time  :  but,  when  he  found 
himself  released  from  the  restraint  of  his  instructor, 
he  gave  a  loose  to  every  appetite ;  and  his  violent 
irregularities,  joined  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  soon 
threw  him  into  a  malignant  fever,  which  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days.  He  seems  to  have  died  convinced, 
but  not  changed  :  his  rage  and  despair  struck  those 
who  were  about  him  with  horror  ;  and  he  pronounced 
his  own  fatal  doom  before  he  expired,  without  any 
sign  that  he  either  hoped  or  asked  for  mercy.  1  hope' 
^he  reader  will  deem  the  features  of  this  awful  case, 
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though  a  digression  from  the  principal  subject,  too 
instructive  to  be  omitted. 

Mr.  N.  left  the  coast  in  about  four  months,  and  sailed 
for  St.  Christopher's.  Hitherto  he  had  enjoyed  a 
perfect  and  equal  state  of  health  in  different  climates 
for  several  years  :  but,  in  this  passage,  he  was  visited 
Avith  a  fever,  which  gave  him  a  very  near  prospect  of 
eternity.  He  was,  however,  supported  in  a  silent 
composure  of  spirit,  by  the  faith  of  Jesus ;  and  found 
great  relief  from  those  words,  He  is  able  to  save  to 
the  uttermost.  He  was  for  a  while  troubled,  either  by 
a  temptation  or  by  the  fever  disordering  his  faculties, 
that  he  should  be  lost  or  overlooked  amidst  the  my- 
riads that  are  continually  entering  the  unseen  world  ; 
but  the  recollection  of  that  Scripture — The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his — put  an  end  to  his  doubts. 
After  a  few  days  he  began  to  amend ;  and,  by  the 
time  they  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was  perfectly 
recovered. 

In  this  way  he  was  led,  for  about  the  space  of  six 
years.  He  had  learnt  something  of  the  evil  of  his 
heart — had  read  the  Bible  over  and  over — had  peru- 
sed several  religious  books — and  had  a  general  view 
of  Gospel  truth  :  but  his  conceptions  still  remained 
confused  in  many  respects  ;  not  having,  in  all  this 
time,  met  with  one  acquaintance  qualified  to  assist  his 
inquiries. 

On  his  arrival  at  St.  Christopher's,  he  found  a  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  from  London,  a  man  of  experience  in 
the  things  of  God.  For  near  a  month,  they  spent 
every  evening  together  on  board  each  other's  ship 
alternately  ;  prolonging  their  visits  till  near  daybreak. 
While  Mr.  N.  was  an  eager  recipient,  his  companion's 
discourse  not  only  informed  his  understanding,  but  in- 
flamed his  heart — encouraged  him  in  attempting  so- 
cial prayer — taught  him  the  advantage  of  Christian 
converse — put  him  upon  an  attempt  to  make  his  pro- 
fession more  public,  and  to  venture  to  speak  for  God. 
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His  conceptions  now  became  more  clear  and  evan- 
gelical :  he  was  delivered  from  a  fear  which  had  long 
troubled  him,  of  relapsing  into  his  former  apostacy  : 
and  taught  to  expect  preservation,  not  from  his  own 
power  and  holiness,  but  from  the  power  and  promise 
of  God.  From  this  friend  he  likewise  received  a 
general  view  of  the  present  state  of  religion,  and  of 
the  prevailing  errors  and  controversies  of  the  times  ; 
and  a  direction  where  to  inquire,  in  London,  for  fur- 
ther instruction.  Mr.  N.'s  passage  homewards  gave 
him  leisure  to  digest  what  he  had  received.  He  ar- 
rived safely  at  Liverpool,  August,  1754.* 

His  stay  at  home,  however,  was  intended  to  be  but 
short;  and,  by  the  beginning  of  November,  he  was 
ready  again  for  sea.  But  the  Lord  saw  fit  to  over-rule 
his  design.  It  seems,  from  the  account  he  gives,  thai 
he  had  not  had  the  least  scruple  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  the  slave  trade  :  he  considered  it  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  Providence :  he  viewed  this  employment  as 
respectable  and  profitable:  yet  he  could  not  help 

*  In  a  MS.  note  on  a  letter  from  sea,  in  the  interleaved  copy  oi 
his  "  Letters  to  a  Wife,"  before-mentioned,  Mr.  Newton  remarks  : — 

I  now  enter  my  70th  year.  Still  Thou  art  singularly  bountiful  to 
me  :  still  I  have  reason  to  think  myself  favoured  as  to  externals  be- 
yond the  common  lot  of  mortals.  Thou  didst  bear  me  above  the 
removal  of  her  1  most  valued,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
me.  The  best  part  of  my  childhood  and  youth  was  vanity  and 
folly :  but,  before  I  attained  the  age  of  man,  I  became  exceedmg 
vile  indeed ;  and  was  seated  in  the  chair  of  the  fcomer,  in  early  life. 
The  troubles  and  miseries  I  for  a  time  endured,  were  my  own.  1 
brought  them  upon  myself,  by  forsaking  thy  good  and  pleasant  paths ; 
and  choosing  the  ways  of  transgressors,  which  I  found  very  hard  : 
they  led  to  slavery,  contempt,  famine,  and  despair. 

"  But  my  recovery  from  that  dreadful  state  was  wholly  of  Thee. 
Thou  didst  prepare  the  means,  unthought  of  and  undesired  by  me. 
How  nice  were  the  turns  upon  which  my  delivery  from  Africa  de- 
pended I  Had  the  ship  passed  one  quarter  of  an  hour  sooner,  I  had 
died  there  a  wretch,  as  I  had  lived.  But  Thou  didst  pity  and  hear 
my  first  lispings  in  prayer,  at  the  time  the  storm  fell  upon  me.  Thou 
didst  preserve  from  sinking  and  starving.  Thus  I  returned  home  ; 
and  Thou  didst  provide  me  friends,  when  1  ^vas  destitute  and  a 
stranger." 
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regarding  himself  as  a  sort  of  jailor ;  and  was  some- 
times shocked  with  an  employment  so  conversant  with 
chains,  bolts,  and  shackles.  On  this  account  he  had 
often  prayed  that  he  might  be  fixed  in  a  more  humane 
profession;  where  he  might  enjoy  more  frequent  com- 
munion with  the  people  and  ordinances  of  God,  and 
be  freed  from  those  long  domestic  separations  which 
he  found  it  so  hard  to  bear.  His  prayers  were  now 
answered,  though  in  an  unexpected  way. 

Mr.  N.  was  within  two  days  of  sailing,  and  in  ap- 
parent good  health  ;  but,  as  he  was  one  afternoon 
drinking  tea  with  Mrs.  N.  he  was  seized  with  a  fit. 
which  deprived  him  of  sense  and  motion.  When  he 
had  recovered  from  this  fit,  which  lasted  about  an 
hour,  it  left  a  pain  and  dizziness  in  his  head,  which 
continued  with  such  symptoms,  as  induced  the  physi- 
cians to  judge  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  proceed 
on  the  voyage.  By  the  advice  of  a  friend,  therefore, 
to  whom  the  ship  belonged,  he  resigned  the  command 
on  the  day  before  she  sailed :  and  thus  he  was  not 
only  freed  from  that  service,  but  from  the  future  con- 
sequences of  a  voyage  which  proved  extremely  ca- 
lamitous. The  person,  who  went  in  his  room,  died; 
as  did  most  of  the  officers,  and  many  of  the  crew. 

As  Mr.  N.  was  now  disengaged  from  business,  he 
left  Liverpool,  and  spent  most  of  the  following  year 
in  London,  or  in  Kent.  Here  he  entered  upon. a 
new  trial,  in  a  disorder  that  was  brought  upon  Mrs. 
N.  from  the  shock  she  received  in  his  late  illness :  as 
he  grew  better,  she  became  worse,  with  a  disorder, 
which  the  physicians  could  not  define,  nor  medicines 
remove.  Mr.  N.  was  therefore  placed  for  about 
eleven  months  in  what  Dr.  Young  calls  the 

 Dreadful  post  of  observation, 

Darker  every  hour. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  Mr.  N.'s  friend  at 
St.  Christopher's  had  given  him  information  for  form- 
ing a  religious  acquaintance  in  London :   in  conse- 
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ijuence  of  this  he  became  intimate  with  several  per- 
sons eminent  for  that  character  ;  and  profited  by  the 
spiritual  advantages  which  a  great  city  atiords,  with 
respect  to  the  means  of  grace.  When  he  was  in  Kent, 
his  advantages  were  of  a  different  kind  :  most  of  his 
time  he  passed  in  the  fields  and  woods  :  "  It  has  been 
my  custom,"  says  he,  "  for  many  years,  to  perform  my 
devotional  exercises  sub  dio,  when  I  have  opportunity ; 
and  1  always  find  these  scenes  have  some  tendency 
both  to  refresh  and  compose  my  spirits.  A  beautiful, 
diversified  prospect  gladdens  my  heart.  When  I  am 
withdrawn  from  the  noise  and  petty  works  of  men,  I 
consider  myself  as  in  the  great  temple  which  the  Lord 
has  built  for  his  own  honour." 

During  this  time  he  had  to  weather  two  trials,  the 
principal  of  which  was  Mrs.  N.'s  illness  :  she  still 
grew  worse,  and  he  had  daily  more  reason  to  fear  that 
hour  of  separation  which  appeared  to  be  at  hand. 
He  had  likewise  to  provide  some  future  settlement: 
the  African  trade  was  over-done  that  year,  and  his 
friends  did  not  care  to  fit  out  another  ship  till  that, 
.  which  had  been  his,  returned.  Though  a  provision 
of  food  and  raiment  had  seldom  been  with  him  a  cause 
of  great  solicitude,  yet  he  was  some  time  in  suspense 
on  this  account;  but,  in  August  following,  he  received 
a  letter,  informing  him  that  he  was  nominated  to  a 
post  which  afforded  him  a  competency,  both  unsought 
I  and  unexpected.  When  he  had  gained  this  point,  his 
distress  respecting  Mrs.  N.  was  doubled  :  he  was  obli- 
ged to  leave  her  in  the  greatest  extremity  of  pain  and 
i  illness,  and  when  he  had  no  hope  that  he  should  see 
I  her  again  alive :  he  was,  however,  enabled  to  resign 
her  and  himself  to  the  divine  disposal ;  and,  soon  after 
he  was  gone,  she  began  to  amend ;  and  recovered  so 
fast,  that,  in  about  two  months,  he  had  the  pleasure  to 
meet  her  at  Stone,  on  her  journey  to  Liverpool. 

From  October,  1755,  he  appears  to  have  been 
comfortably  settled  at  Liverpool,  and  mentions  his 
having  received,  since  the  year  1757,  much  orofil 
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from  his  acquaintance  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. "  I  have  conversed,"  says  he,  "  at  large, 
among  all  parties,  without  joining  any :  and,  in  my 
attempts  to  hit  the  golden  mean,  I  have  been  some- 
times drawn  too  near  the  different  extremes;  yet 
the  Lord  has  enabled  me  to  profit  by  my  mistakes." 
Being  at  length  placed  in  a  settled  habitation,  and 
finding  his  business  would  afford  him  much  leisure, 
he  considered  in  what  manner  he  could  improve  it. 
Having  determined,  with  the  Apostle,  to  know  no- 
thing hnt  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,  he  devoted 
his  life  to  the  prosecution  of  spiritual  knowledge, 
and  resolved  to  peruse  nothing  but  in  subservience 
to  this  design,  but  as  what  follows  will  appear  most 
natural,  and  must  be  best  expressed,  in  his  own 
words,  I  shall  transcribe  them  from  the  conclusion 
of  his  "  Narrative." 

"  This  resolution,"  says  Mr.  N.  "  divorced  me 
(as  I  have  already  hinted)  from  the  classics  and  ma- 
thematics. My  first  attempt  was  to  learn  so  much 
Greek  as  would  enable  me  to  understand  the  New 
Testament  and  Septuagint :  and,  when  I  had  made 
some  progress  this  way,  I  entered  upon  the  Hebrew 
the  following  year:  and,  two  years  afterward,  having 
surmised  some  advantages  from  the  Syriac  Version, 
I  began  with  that  language.  You  must  not  think 
that  1  have  attained,  or  ever  aimed  at,  a  critical  skill 
in  any  of  these:  I  had  no  business  with  them,  but  as 
in  reference  to  something  else.  I  never  read  one  clas- 
sic author  in  the  Greek :  1  thought  it  too  late  in  life 
to  take  such  a  round  in  this  language  as  I  had  done 
in  the  Latin :  I  only  wanted  the  signification  of  scrip- 
tural words  and  phrases,  and  for  this  I  thought  1 
might  avail  myself  of  Scapula,  the  Synopsis,  and 
others,  who  had  sustained  the  drudgery  before  me. 
In  the  Hebrew,  I  can  read  the  historical  books  and 
Psalms  with  tolerable  ease ;  but,  in  the  prophetical 
and  difficult  parts,  I  am  frequently  obliged  to  have 
rcourse  to  Lexicons,  &c.    However,  I  know  so  much 
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as  to  be  able,  with  such  helps  as  are  at  hand,  to  judge 
for  myself  the  meaning  of  any  passage  I  have  occa- 
sion to  consult. 

"  Together  with  these  studies,  I  have  kept  up  a 
course  of  reading  the  best  writers  in  divinity  that 
have  come  to  my  hand,  in  the  Latin  and  English 
tongues,  and  some  French,  (for  1  picked  up  the 
French  at  times,  while  I  used  the  sea.)  But,  within 
these  two  or  three  years,  1  have  accustomed  myself 
chiefly  to  writing,  and  have  not  found  time  to  read 
many  books  besides  the  Scriptures. 

"  1  am  the  more  particular  in  this  account,  as  my 
case  has  been  something  singular :  for,  in  all  my 
literary  attempts,  1  have  been  obliged  to  strike  out 
my  own  path  by  the  light  I  could  acquire  from  books; 
as  I  have  not  had  a  teacher  or  assistant  since  1  was 
ten  years  of  age. 

"  One  word  concerning  my  views  to  the  ministry, 
and  1  have  done.  I  have  told  you,  that  this  was  my 
dear  mother's  hope  concerning  me;  but  her  death, 
and  the  scenes  of  life  in  which  I  afterward  engaged, 
seemed  to  cut  off  the  probability.  The  first  desires 
of  this  sort  in  my  own  mind  arose  many  years  ago, 
from  reflection  on  Gal.  i,  23,  24.  I  could  but  wish 
for  such  a  public  opportunity  to  testify  the  riches  of 
divine  grace.  I  thought  I  was,  above  most  living, 
a  fit  person  to  proclaim  that  faithful  saying,  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  the  chief  of 
sinners  ;  and,  as  my  life  had  been  full  of  remarkable 
turns,  and  I  seemed  selected  to  show  what  the  Lord 
could  do,  I  was  in  some  hopes  that  perhaps,  sooner 
or  later,  he  might  call  me  into  his  service. 

"I  believe  it  was  a  distant  hope  of  this  that  deter- 
mined me  to  study  the  original  Scriptures ;  but  it 
remained  an  imperfect  desire  in  my  own  breast,  till 
it  was  recommended  to  me  by  some  Christian  friends. 
>I  started  at  the  thought  when  first  seriously  proposed 
to  me :  but,  afterwards,  set  apart  some  weeks  fo 
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consider  the  case,  to  consult  my  friends,  and  to  en- 
treat the  Lord's  direction.  The  judgment  of  my 
friends,  and  many  things  that  occurred,  tended  to 
engage  me.  My  first  thought  was  to  join  with  the 
Dissenters,  from  a  presumption  that  I  could  not 
honestly  make  the  required  subscriptions :  but  Mr. 
C  ,  in  a  conversation  upon  these  points,  mode- 
rated my  scruples;  and,  preferring  the  established 
Church  in  some  respects,  1  accepted  a  title  from  him, 
some  months  afterward,  and  solicited  ordination  from 
the  late  Archbishop  of  York.  1  need  not  tell  you  I 
met  a  refusal,  nor  what  steps  I  took  afterward  to  suc- 
ceed elsewhere.  At  present,  1  desist  from  any  ap- 
plications. My  desire  to  serve  the  Lord  is  not  weak- 
ened ;  but  I  am  not  so  hasty  to  push  myself  forward 
as  I  was  formerly.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  knows  how 
to  dispose  of  me,  and  that  he  both  can  and  will  do 
what  is  best.  To  him  I  commend  myself:  I  trusi 
ihat  his  will  and  my  true  interest  are  inseparable. 
To  his  name  be  glory  for  ever,  and  with  this  1  con- 
clude my  story." 

A  variety  of  remarks  occurred  to  me  while  abridg- 
ing the  "Narrative,"  but  I  refrained  from  putting 
them  down,  lest,  by  interrupting  its  course,  and  break- 
ing the  thread  of  the  history,  I  should  rather  disgust 
than  profit  the  reader.  I  have  heard  Mr.  N.  relate  a 
fev,'  additional  particulars,  but  they  were  of  too  little 
interest  to  be  inserted  here  :  they  went,  however,  like 
natural  incidents,  to  a  further  authentication  of  the 
above  account,  had  it  needed  any  other  confirmation 
than  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  pious  relator. 
Romantic  relations,  indeed,  of  unprincipled  travel- 
lers, which  appear  to  have  no  better  basis  than  a  dis- 
position to  amuse  credulity,  to  exhibit  vanity,  or  to 
acquire  gain,  may  naturally  raise  suspicion,  and  pro- 
duce but  a  momentary  effect  at  most  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader :  but  facts,  like  the  present,  manifest  such 
a  display  of  the  power,  providence,  and  grace  of 
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God  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  deep  and  humbling 
view  of  human  depravity,  when  moved  and  brought 
forth  by  circumstances,  as  inexp"erience  can  scarcely 
credit,  but  which  must  arrest  the  eye  of  pious  con- 
templation, and  open  a  new  world  of  wonders. 

I  must  now  attempt  to  conduct  the  reader,  without 
the  help  of  Mr.  N.'s  "  Narrative,"  finished  Feb.  2. 
1763;  to  which,  as  I  have  already  observed,  he  re- 
terred  me  for  the  former  and  most  singular  part  of  his 
life.  When  1  left  the  above  account  with  him  for 
revision,  he  expressed  full  satisfaction  as  to  all  the 
facts  related ;  but  said,  he  thought  1  had  been  too 
minute  even  in  the  abridgment,  since  the  "  Narrative'' 
itself  had  been  long  before  the  pubHc.  I  remarked, 
in  reply,  that  the  "  Narrative"  contained  a  great  va- 
riety of  facts — that  these  Memoirs  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  persons  who  had  not  seen  the  "  Nari^ative" 
— but  that,  without  some  abridgment  of  it,  no  clear 
view  could  be  formed  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  whole 
dispensation  and  character — and,  therefore,  that  such 
an  abridgment  appeared  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  he  had  recommended  it  at  my  first  underta- 
king the  work.  With  these  reasons  he  was  well 
satisfied.  1  now  proceed  to  the  remaining,  though  less 
remarkable  part  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Manesty,  who  had  long  been  a  faithful  and 
generous  friend  of  Mr.  N.,  having  procured  him  the 
place  of  tide-surveyor  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  Mr. 
N.  gives  the  following  account  of  it.  "  I  entered 
upon  business  yesterday.  1  find  my  duty  is  to  attend 
the  tides  one  week,  and  visit  the  ships  that  arrive,  and 
such  as  are  in  the  river ;  and  the  other  week  to  in- 
spect the  vessels  in  the  docks  :  and  thus,  alternately, 
the  year  round.  The  latter  is  little  more  than  a  sine- 
cure ;  but  the  former  requires  pretty  constant  attend- 
ance, both  by  day  and  night.  I  have  a  good  office, 
with  fire  and  candle,  and  fifty  or  sixty  people  undei 
xoh.  I.  32 
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my  direction  ;  with  a  handsome  six-oared  boat  and  a 
cockswain,  to  row  me  about  in  form."* 

We  cannot  wonder  that  Mr.  N.  latterly  retained  a 
strong  impression  of  a  particular  Providence,  super- 
intending and  conducting  the  steps  of  man  ;  since  he 
was  so  often  reminded  of  it  in  his  own  history.  The 
following  occurrence  is  one  of  many  instances.  Mr. 
N.  after  his  reformation,  was  remarkable  for  his 
punctuality  :  I  remember  his  often  sitting  with  his 
watch  in  his  hand,  lest  he  should  fail  in  keeping  his 
next  engagement.  This  exactness  with  respect  to 
time,  it  seems,  was  his  habit  while  occupying  his  post 
at  Liverpool.  One  day,  however,  some  business  had 
30  detained  him,  that  he  came  to  his  boat  much  later 
than  usual,  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  had  observed 
his  former  punctuality.  He  went  out  in  the  boat,  as 
heretofore,  to  inspect  a  ship ;  hut  the  ship  blew  up 
just  before  he  reached  her.  It  appears,  that,  if  he 
had  left  the  shore  a  few  minutes  sooner,  he  must  have 
perished  with  the  rest  on  board. 

This  anecdote  I  had  from  a  clergyman,  upon  whose 
word  I  can  depend  ;  who  had  been  long  in  intimate 
habits  with  Mr.  N.  and  who  had  it  from  Mr.  N. 
himself:  the  reason  of  its  not  appearing  in  his 
letters  from  Liverpool  to  Mrs.  N.  I  can  only  suppose 
to  be,  his  fearing  to  alarm  her  with  respect  to  the 
dangers  of  his  station. 

But  another  providential  occurrence,  which  he 
mentions  in  those  letters,  1  shall  transcribe. 

"  When  I  think  of  my  settlement  here,  and  the 
manner  of  it,  I  see  the  appointment  of  Providence  so 
good  and  gracious,  and  such  a  plain  answer  to  my 
poor  prayers,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  and  adore.  I 
think  I  have  not  yet  told  you,  that  my  immediate  pre- 
decessor in  office,  Mr.  C,  had  not  the  least  intention 
of  resigning  his  place  on  the  occasion  of  his  father's 
death :  though  such  a  report  was  spread  about  the 
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town  without  his  knowledge ;  or,  rather,  in  defiance 
of  all  he  could  say  to  contradict  it.  Yet  to  this  false 
report  I  owe  my  situation.  For  it  put  Mr.  M.  upon 
an  application  to  Mr.  S.  the  member  for  the  town ; 
and  the  very  day  he  received  the  promise  in  my 
favour,  Mr.  C.  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  ;  though  he 
had  been  in  company,  and  in  perfect  health,  the  night 
before.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  same  messenger,  who 
brought  the  promise,  carried  back  the  news  of  the 
vacancy  to  Mr.  S.  at  Chester.  About  an  hour  after, 
the  Mayor  applied  for  a  nephew  of  his  ;  but,  though 
it  was  only  an  hour  or  two,  he  was  too  late.  Mr.  S. 
had  already  witten,  and  sent  off  the  letter,  and  I  was 
appointed  accordingly.  These  circumstances  appear 
to  me  extraordinary,  though  of  a  piece  with  many 
other  parts  of  my  singular  history.  And  the  more  so, 
as,  by  another  mistake,  I  missed  the  land-waiter's 
place,  which  was  my  first  object,  and  which  I  now 
see,  would  not  have  suited  us  nearly  so  well.  I  thank 
God,  I  can  now  look  through  instruments  and  second 
causes,  and  see  his  wisdom  and  goodness  immediately 
concerned  in  fixing  my  lot." 

Mr.  N.  having  expressed,  near  the  end  of  his 
"Narrative,"  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  aim 
at  a  regular  appointment  to  the  ministry  in  the  church 
of  England,  and  of  the  disappointment  he  met  with 
in  his  first  making  the  attempt,  the  reader  is  further 
informed,  that,  on  Dec.  16,  1758,  Mr.  N.  received  a 
title  to  a  curacy  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  C.  and  applied  to 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Gilbert,  for  ordination. 
The  Bishop  of  Chester,  having  countersigned  his  tes- 
timonials, directed  him  to  Dr.  Newton,  the  Arch- 
bishop's Chaplain.  He  was  referred  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  received  the  softest  refusal  imaginable.  The 
Secretary  informed  him,  that  he  had  "  represented 
the  matter  to  the  Archbishop,  but  his  Grace  was  in- 
flexible in  supporting  the  Rules  and  Canon?  of  tho 
Church."  &c. 
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Travelling  to  Loughborough,  Mr.  N.  stopped  at 
Welwyn ;  and,  sending  a  note  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
VToung,  he  received  for  answer,  that  the  Doctor  would 
be  glad  to  see  him.  He  found  the  Doctor's  conver- 
sation agreeable,  and  answerable  to  his  expectation 
respecting  the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts." 
The  Doctor  likewise  seemed  pleased  with  Mr.  N. 
He  approved  Mr.  N.'s  design  of  entering  the  minis- 
try, and  said  many  encouraging  things  upon  the  sub- 
ject;  and,  when  he  dismissed  Mr.  N.,  desired  him 
never  to  pass  near  Welwyn  without  calling  upon  him. 

Mr.  N.  it  seems,  had  made  some  small  attempts  a( 
Liverpool,  in  a  way  of  preaching  ob  expounding. 
Many  wished  him  to  engage  more  at  large  in  those 
ministerial  employments  to  which  his  own  mind  was 
inclined  ;  and  he  thus  expresses  his  motives  in  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  N.  in  answer  to  the  objections  she  had  formed. 
•'  The  late  death  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  St.  Saviour's,  has 
pressed  this  concern  more  closely  upon  my  mind.  I 
fear  it  must  be  wrong,  after  having  so  solemnly  devo- 
ted myself  to  the  Lord  for  his  service,  to  wear  away 
my  time,  and  bury  my  talents  in  silence  (because  I 
had  been  refused  orders  in  the  church)  after  all  the 
great  things  he  has  done  for  me."* 

In  a  note  annexed,  he  observes,  that  the  influence 
of  his  judicious  and  affectionate  counsellor  mode- 
rated the  zeal  which  dictated  this  letter  written  in  the 
year  1762 — that,  had  it  not  been  for  her,  he  should 
probably  have  been  precluded  from  those  important 
-;cenes  of  service,  to  which  he  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed :  but  he  adds,  "  The  exercises  of  my  mind 
upon  this  point,  I  believe  have  not  been  peculiar  to 
myself.  1  have  known  several  persons,  sensible, 
pious,  of  competent  abilities,  and  cordially  attached 
to  the  established  church ;  who,  being  wearied  out 
with  repeated  refusals  of  ordination,  and,  perhaps  not 
having  the  advantage  of  such  an  adviser  as  I  had,  have 
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at  length  struck  into  the  itinerant  path,  or  settled 
among  the  Dissenters.  Some  of  these,  yet  living, 
are  men  of  respectable  characters,  and  useful  in  their 
ministry  ;  but  their  influence,  which  would  once  have 
been  serviceable  to  the  true  interests  of  the  church  of 
England,  now  rather  operates  against  it." 

In  the  year  1764,  Mr.  N.  had  the  curacy  of  Olney 
j)roposed  to  him,  and  was  recommended  by  Lord  D. 
to  Dr.  Green,  bishop  of  Lincoln  :  of  whose  candour 
and  tenderness  he  speaks  with  much  respect.  The 
Bishop  had  admitted  him  as  a  candidate  for  orders. 
■•  The  examination,"  says  he,  "  lasted  about  an  hour, 
chiefly  upon  the  principal  heads  of  divinity.  As  1 
was  resolved  not  to  be  charged  hereafter  with  dis- 
simulation, I  was  constrained  to  differ  from  his  Lord- 
ship in  some  points :  but  he  was  not  offended  :  he  de- 
clared himself  satisfied,  and  has  promised  to  ordain 
me,  cither  next  Sunday,  in  town,  or  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing, at  Buckden.    Let  us  praise  the  Lord  !"* 

Mr.  N.  was  ordained  deacon  at  Buckden,  April 
29,  1764;  and  priest,  in  June,  the  followitig  year. 
In  the  parish  of  Olney  he  found  many  who  not  only 
had  evangelical  views  of  the  truth,  but  had  also  long 
walked  in  (he  light  and  experience  of  it.  The  vicar- 
age was  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  D********,  the  no- 
bleman to  whom  Mr.  N.  addressed  the  first  twenty- 
six  letters  in  his  "  Cardiphonia."  The  earl  was  a 
man  of  real  peity,  and  most  amiable  disposition :  he 
had  formerly  appointed  the  Rev.  Moses  Brown  to  the 
vicarage. 

Mr.  B  rown  was  a  faithful  minister,  and  a  good 
man  :  of  course,  he  had  afforded  wholesome  instruc- 
tion to  the  parishioners  of  Olney  :  he  had  also  been 
the  instrument  of  a  sound  conversion  in  many  of 
them.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poetical  piece,  enti- 
tled "  Sunday  Thoughts,"  a  translation  of  Professor 
Zimmerman's  "  Excellency  of  the  Knowledge  of  Je- 
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sus  Christ,"  &c.  But  Mr.  Brown  had  a  numerous 
family,  and  met  with  considerable  trials  in  it :  he  too 
much  resembled  Eli,  in  his  indulgence  of  his  children. 
He  was  also  under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, and  had  therefore  accepted  the  chaplaincy 
of  Morden  College,  Blackheath,  while  vicar  oi 
Olney. 

Mr.  N.,  in  these  circumstances,  undertook  the 
curacy  of  Olney,  in  which  he  continued  near  sixteen 
years,  previous  to  his  removal  to  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
to  which  he  was  afterward  presented  by  the  late  John 
Thornton,  Esq. 

As  Mr.  N.  was  under  the  greatest  obligations  to 
Mr.  Thornton's  friendship  while  at  Olney,  and  had 
been  enabled  to  extend  his  own  usefulness  by  the 
bounty  of  that  extraordinary  man,  it  may  not  be 
foreign  to  our  subject,  to  give  some  general  outline 
of  Mr.  Thornton's  character,  in  this  place. 

It  is  said  of  Solomon,  that  the  Lord  gave  him  large- 
ness of  heart,  even  as  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore  :  such 
a  peculiar  disposition  for  whatever  was  good  or  be- 
nevolent was  also  bestowed  on  Mr.  Thornton.  Ho 
differed  as  much  from  rich  men  of  ordinary  bounty, 
as  they  do  from  others  who  are  parsimonious.  Nor 
was  this  bounty  the  result  of  occasional  impulse, 
like  a  summer  shower,  violent  and  short:  on  the 
contrary,  it  proceeded  like  a  river,  pouring  its  waters 
through  various  countries,  copious  and  inexhaustible. 
Nor  could  those  obstructions  of  imposture  and  in- 
gratitude, which  have  often  been  advanced  as  the 
cause  of  damming  up  other  streams,  prevent  or  retard 
the  course  of  this.  The  generosity  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, indeed,  frequently  met  with  such  hinderances, 
and  led  him  to  increasing  discrimination ;  but  the 
stream  of  his  bounty  never  ceased  to  hold  its  course. 
Deep,  silent,  and  overwhelming,  it  still  rolled  on, 
nor  ended  even  with  his  life. 

But  the  fountain  from  whence  this  beneficence 
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flowed,  and  by  which  its  permanency  and  direction 
xvere  maintained,  must  not  be  concealed.  Mr, 
Thornton  was  a  Christian.  Let  no  one,  however, 
so  mistake  me  here,  as  to  suppose  that  I  mean  nothing 
more  by  the  term  Christian,  than  the  state  of  one. 
%vho,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Revelation,  gives 
assent  to  its  doctrines — regularly  attends  its  ordi- 
nances— and  maintains,  externally,  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious deportment.  Such  a  one  may  have  a  name,  to 
live  while  he  is  dead:  he  may  have  a  form  of  godli- 
ness without  the  power  of  it — he  may  even  be  found 
denying  and  ridiculing  that  power — till,  at  length, 
he  can  only  be  convinced  of  his  error  at  an  infal- 
lible tribunal ;  where  a  widow,  who  gives  but  a  mite, 
or  a  publican,  who  smites  on  his  breast,  shall  hv 
preferred  before  him. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  a  Christian  indeed;  that  is. 
he  was  alive  to  God  by  a  spiritual  regeneration. 
With  this  God  he  was  daily  and  earnestly  transacting 
that  infinitely  momentous  affair,  the  salvation  of  his 
own  soul ;  and,  next  to  that,  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  others.  Temperate  in  all  things,  though  mean  in 
nothing,  he  made  provision  for  doing  good  with  his 
opulence :  and  seemed  to  be  most  in  his  element 
when  appropriating  a  considerable  part  of  his  large 
income  to  the  necessities  of  others. 

But  Mr.  Thornton  possessed  that  discrimination 
in  his  attempts  to  serve  his  fellow-creatures,  which 
distinguishes  an  enlightened  mind.  He  habitually 
contemplated  man,  as  one  who  has  not  only  a  body, 
subject  to  want,  affliction,  and  death ;  but  a  spirit 
also,  which  is  immortal,  and  must  be  happy  or  mise- 
rable for  ever.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  the  noblest 
exertions  of  charity  are  those,  which  are  directed 
to  the  relief  of  the  noblest  part  of  our  frame.  Ac- 
cordingly he  left  no  mode  of  exertion  untried  to 
relieve  man  under  hh  natural  ignorance  and  depra- 
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vity.  To  this  end,  he  purchased  Advowsons  and 
Presentations,  with  a  view  to  place  in  parishes  the 
most  enhghtened,  active  and  useful  ministers.  He 
employed  the  extensive  commerce  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  as  a  powerful  instrument  for  conveying 
immense  quantities  of  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  and 
the  most  useful  publications,  to  every  place  visited 
by  our  trade.  He  printed  at  his  own  sole  expense, 
large  editions  of  the  latter  for  that  purpose;  and  if 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  part 
of  the  known  world,  where  such  books  could  be 
introduced,  which  did  not  feel  the  salutary  influence 
of  this  single  individual.  Nor  was  Mr.  Thornton 
limited  in  his  views  of  promoting  the  interests  ol 
real  religion,  with  what  sect  soever  it  was  connected. 
He  stood  ready  to  assist  a  beneficial  design  in  every 
party,  but  would  be  the  creature  of  none.  General 
good  was  his  object :  and,  wherever  or  however  it 
made  its  way,  his  maxim  seemed  constantly  to  be, 
Vahat  quantum  xalere  potest. 

But  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  liberality  will  be 
greatly  misconceived,  if  any  one  should  suppose  it 
confined  to  moral  and  religious  objects,  though  the 
grandest  and  most  comprehensive  exertions  of  it. 
Mr.  Thornton  was  a  philanthropist,  on  the  largest 
scale — the  friend  of  man,  under  all  his  wants.  His 
manner  of  relieving  his  fellow  men  was  princely. 
Instances  might  be  mentioned  of  it,  were  it  proper 
to  particularize,  which  would  surprise  those  who 
did  not  know  Mr.  Thornton.  They  were  so  much 
out  of  ordinary  course  and  expectation,  that  1  know 
some,  who  felt  it  their  duty  to  inquire  of  him,  whether 
the  sum  they  had  received  was  sent  by  his  intention 
or  by  mistake.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the 
manner  of  presenting  his  gifts  was  as  delicate  and 
concealed,  as  the  measure  was  large. 

Besides  this  constant  course  of  private  donations, 
there  was  scarcely  a  public  charity,  or  occasion  of 
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relief  to  the  ignorant  or  necessitous,  which  did  not 
meet  with  his  distinguished  support.  His  only  ques- 
tion was,  "May  the  miseries  of  man  in  any  measure- 
be  removed  or  alleviated?"  Nor  was  he  merely 
distinguished  by  stretching  out  a  liberal  hand :  his 
benevolent  heart  was  so  intent  on  doing  good,  that 
he  was  ever  inventing  and  promoting  plans  for  its 
diffusion  at  home  or  abroad. 

He,  who  wisely  desires  any  end,  will  as  wisel}^ 
regard  the  means.  In  this,  Mr.  Thornton  was  per- 
fectly consistent.  In  order  to  execute  his  beneficent 
designs,  he  observed  frugality  and  exactness  in  his 
personal  expenses.  By  such  prospective  methods, 
he  was  able  to  extend  the  influence  of  his  fortune  fai 
beyond  those,  who,  in  still  more  elevated  stations, 
are  slaves  to  expensive  habits.  Such  men  meanly 
pace  in  the  trammels  of  the  tyrant  custom,  till  it 
leaves  them  scarcely  enough  to  preserve  their  con- 
science, or  even  their  credit;  much  less  to  employ 
their  talents  in  Mr.  Thornton's  nobler  pursuits.  He, 
however,  could  afford  to  be  generous ;  and,  while  he 
was  generous,  did  not  forget  his  duty  in  hemg  just. 
He  made  ample  provision  for  his  children :  and 
though,  while  they  are  living,  it  would  be  indelicate  to 
say  more,  1  am  sure  of  speaking  truth,  when  I  say — 
they  are  so  far  from  thinking  themselves  impoverished 
by  the  bounty  of  their  father,  that  they  contemplate 
with  the  highest  satisfaction  the  fruit  of  those  benefits 
to  society  which  he  planted — which  it  may  be  trusted 
will  extend  with  time  itself — and  which,  after  his  ex- 
ample, they  still  labour  to  extend. 

But,  with  all  the  piety  and  liberality  of  this  ho- 
jioured  character,  no  man  had  deeper  views  of  his 
own  unworthiness  before  his  God.  To  the  Re- 
deemer's work  alone,  he  looked  for  acceptance  of  his 
person  and  services  :  he  felt  that  all  he  did,  or  could 
do,  was  infinitely  short  of  that  which  had  been  done 
for  him.  and  of  the  obligations  that  were  thereby  laid 
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upon  him.  It  was  this  abasedness  of  heart  toward 
God,  combined  with  the  most  singular  largeness  of 
heart  toward  his  fellow-creatures,  which  distinguished 
John  Thornton  among  men. 

To  this  common  patron  of  every  useful  and  pious 
endeavour,  Mr.  N.  sent  the  "Narrative"  from  which 
the  former  part  of  these  Memoirs  is  extracted.  Mr. 
Thornton  replied  in  his  usual  manner,  that  is,  by  ac- 
companying his  letter  with  a  valuable  bank  note ; 
and,  some  months  after,  he  paid  Mr.  N.  a  visit  at  01- 
ney.  A  closer  connection  being  now  formed  between 
friends  who  employed  their  distinct  talents  in  promo- 
ting the  same  benevolent  cause,  Mr.  Thornton  left  a 
sum  of  money  with  Mr.  N.  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
defraying  of  his  necessary  expenses,  and  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  "Be  hospitable,"  said  Mr.  Thornton, 
"and  keep  an  open  house  for  such  as  are  worthy  of 
entertainment.  Help  the  poor  and  needy.  I  will 
statedly  allow  you  200/.  a  year,  and  readily  send 
whatever  you  have  occasion  to  draw  for  more."  Mr. 
N.  told  me,  that  he  thought  he  had  received  of  Mr. 
Thornton  upward  of  3000/.  in  this  way,  during  the 
time  he  resided  at  Olney. 

The  case  of  most  ministers  is  peculiar,  in  this  re- 
spect. Some  among  them  may  be  looked  up  to,  on 
account  of  their  publicity  and  talents  :  they  may  have 
made  great  sacrifices  of  their  personal  interest,  in 
order  to  enter  on  their  ministry,  and  may  be  possessed 
of  the  warmest  benevolence  ;  but,  from  the  narrow- 
iiess  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  from  the 
largeness  of  their  families,  they  often  perceive,  that 
an  ordinary  tradesman  in  their  parishes  can  subscribe 
to  a  charitable  or  popular  institution  much  more  libe- 
rally than  themselves.  This  would  have  been  Mr. 
N.'s  case,  but  for  the  above-mentioned  singular  pa- 
tronage. 

A  minister,  however,  should  not  be  so  forgetful  of 
his  dispensation,  as  to  repine  at  his  want  of  power  in 
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this  respect.  He  might  as  justly  estimate  his  defi- 
ciency by  the  strength  of  the  Hon,  or  the  flight  of  the 
eagle.  The  power  communicated  to  him  is  of  ano- 
ther kind :  and  power  of  every  kind  belongs  to  God, 
who  gives  gifts  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will. 
The  two  mites  of  the  widow  were  all  the  power  oi 
that  kind,  which  was  communicated  to  her;  and  her 
bestowmcnt  of  her  two  mites  was  better  accepted, 
than  the  large  offerings  of  the  rich  man.  The  pow- 
ers, therefore,  of  Mr.  Thornton  and  of  Mr.  N.,  though 
of  a  different  order,  were  both  consecrated  to  God  : 
and  each  might  have  said.  Of  thine  own  have  -we  given 
thee. 

Providence  seems  to  have  appointed  Mr.  N.'s  resi- 
dence at  Olney,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  relief  of 
the  depressed  mind  of  the  poet  Cowper.  There  has 
gone  forth  an  unfounded  report,  that  the  deplorable 
melancholy  of  Cowper,  was,  in  part,  derived  from  his 
residence  and  connections  in  that  place.  The  fact, 
however,  is  the  reverse  of  this  :  and,  as  it  may  be  of 
importance  to  the  interests  of  true  religion  to  prevent 
such  a  misrepresentation  from  taking  root,  1  will  pre- 
sent the  real  state  of  the  case,  as  I  have  found  it 
attested  by  the  most  respectable  living  witnesses ; 
and,  more  especially,  as  confirmed  by  a  MS.  written 
by  the  poet  himself,  at  the  calmest  period  of  his 
life,  with  the  perusal  of  which  I  was  favoured  by 
Mr.  N. 

It  most  evidently  appears,  that  symptoms  of  Mr. 
Cowper's  morbid  state  began  to  discover  themselves 
in  his  earliest  youth.  He  seems  to  have  been  at  all 
times  disordered,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Ho 
was  sent  to  Westminster  school  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  and  long  endured  the  tyranny  of  an  elder  boy, 
of  which  he  gives  an  affecting  account  in  the  paper 
above-mentioned ;  and  which  "prorfwceJ,"  as  one  of 
his  biographers  observes,  who  had  long  intimacy  w^th 
him,  "  an  indelible  effect  vpon  his  mind  through  life.''' 
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A  person  so  naturally  bashful  and  depressed  as  Cow- 
per,  must  needs  find  the  profession  of  a  barrister  a 
further  occasion  of  anxiety.  The  post  obtained  for 
him  by  his  friends  in  the  house  of  lords  overwhelmed 
him :  and  the  remonstrances,  which  those  friends 
made  against  his  relinquishing  so  honourable  and 
lucrative  an  appointment,  (but  which  soon  after  ac- 
tually took  place)  greatly  increased  the  anguish  of  a 
mind  already  incapacitated  for  business.  To  all  this 
were  added  events,  which,  of  themselves,  have  been 
found  sutticient  to  overset  the  strongest  minds :  namely, 
the  decease  of  his  particular  friend  and  intimate,  Sir 
William  Russel ;  and  his  meeting  with  a  disappoint- 
ment in  obtaining  a  lady,  upon  whom  his  affections 
were  placed. 

But  the  state  of  a  person,  torn  and  depressed  (not 
by  his  religions  connections,  but)  by  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  these  meeting  a  naturally  morbid  sensibi- 
lity, long  before  he  knew  Olney,  or  had  formed  any 
connection  with  its  inhabitants,  will  best  appear  from 
some  verses  which  he  sent  at  this  time  to  one  of  his 
female  relations,  and  for  the  communication  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hayley  : 

•■  Doom'd  as  I  am,  in  solitude  to  waste 

The  present  moments,  and  re^et  the  past ; 
'  Depriv'd  of  every  joy  I  valued  most, 

My  friend  torn  from  me,  and  my  mistress  lost : 

Call  not  this  gloom  I  wear,  this  anxious  mien, 

The  dull  eifect  of  humour  or  of  spleen ! 

Still,  still  I  mourn  with  each  returning  day. 

Him — snatch'd  by  fate,  m  early  youth,  away ; 

And  her,  tlirough  tedious  j-ears  of  doubt  and  pair  . 

Fix'd  in  her  choice,  and  faithful — but  in  vain. 

See  me — ere  yet  jny  destin'd  course  half  done, 

Cast  forth  a  wand'rer  on  a  wild  unknown  I 

See  me,  neglected  on  the  world's  rude  coast. 

Each  dear  companion  of  my  voyage  lost ! 

r<or  ask  why  clouds  of  sorrow  shade  my  brow, 

And  ready  tears  wait  only  leave  to  flow ; 

■^Vhy  all  that  soothes  a  heart,  from  anguish  free. 

Ml  that  (leligM?  the  happy — palls  wth  mc  1'" 
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Under  such  pressures,  the  melancholy  and  suscept- 
ible mind  of  Cowper  received,  from  evangelical  truth, 
the  first  consolation  which  it  ever  tasted.  It  was  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton,  of  St.  Albans,  (a  physician 
as  capable  of  administering  to  the  spiritual  as  to  the 
natural  maladies  of  his  patients)  that  Mr.  C.  first  ob- 
tained a  clear  view  of  those  sublime  and  animating 
doctrines,  which  so  distinguished  and  exalted  his  fu- 
ture strains  as  a  poet.  Here,  also,  he  received  that 
settled  tranquillity  and  peace,  which  he  enjoyed  for 
several  years  afterwards.  So  far,  therefore,  was  his 
constitutional  malady  from  being  produced  or  increas- 
ed by  his  evangelical  connections,  either  at  St.  Albans 
or  at  Olney,  that  he  seems  never  to  have  had  any  set- 
tled peace  but  from  the  truths  he  learned  in  these  so- 
cieties. It  appears,  that  among  them  alone,  he  found 
the  only  sunshine  he  ever  enjoyed,  through  the  cloudy 
day  of  his  afflicted  life. 

It  appears  also,  that,  while  at  Dr.  Cotton's,  Mr. 
Cowper's  distress  was  for  a  long  time  entirely  remov- 
ed, by  marking  that  passage  in  Rom.  iii,  25  :  Him  hath 
God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of 
sins  that  are  past.  In  this  scripture  he  saw  the  reme- 
dy which  God  provides  for  the  relief  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, with  such  clearness,  that  for  several  years  af- 
ter, his  heart  was  filled  with  love,  and  his  hfe  occupied 
with  prayer,  praise,  and  doing  good  to  his  needy  fel- 
low-creatures. 

Mr.  N.  told  me,  that,  from  Mr.  Cowper's  first  com- 
ing to  Olney,  it  was  observed  he  had  studied  his  Bible 
with  such  advantage,  and  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
its  design,  that  not  only  his  troubles  were  removed, 
but  that,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  never  had  clearer 
views  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  than 
when  he  first  became  an  attendant  upon  them — that 
(short  intervals  excepted)  Mr.  Cowper  enjoyed  a 
course  of  peace  for  several  successive  years — that. 
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during  this  period,  the  inseparable  attendants  of  a 
lively  faith  appeared,  by  Mr.  Cowper's  exerting  him- 
self to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  every  benevolent 
service  he  could  render  to  his  poor  neighbours — and 
that  Mr.  N.  used  to  consider  him  as  a  sort  of  curate, 
from  his  constant  attendance  upon  the  sick  and  afflict- 
ed, in  that  large  and  necessitous  parish. 

But  the  malady,  which  seemed  to  be  subdued  by 
the  strong  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  was  still  latent : 
and  only  required  some  occasion  of  irritation,  to 
break  out  again,  and  overwhelm  the  patient.  An^ 
object  of  constant  attention  that  shall  occupy  a  mind 
previously  disordered,  whether  fear,  or  love,  or  sci- 
ence, or  religion,  will  not  be  so  much  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  as  the  accidental  occasion  of  exciting  it. 
Cowper's  letters  will  show  us  how  much  his  mind 
was  occupied  at  one  time  by  the  truths  of  the  Bible, 
and  at  another  time  by  the  fictions  of  Homer:  but 
his  melancholy  was  originally  a  constitutional  disease 
— a  physical  disorder,  which,  indeed,  could  be  affected 
either  by  the  Bible  or  by  Homer,  but  was  utterly  dis- 
tinct in  its  nature  from  the  mere  matter  of  either. 
And,  here,  I  cannot  but  mark  this  necessary  distinc- 
tion ;  having  often  been  witness  to  cases  where  reli- 
gion has  been  assigned  as  the  proper  cause  of  insanity, 
when  it  has  been  only  an  accidental  occasion,  in  the 
case  of  one  already  affected.*  Thus  Cowper's  mal- 
ady, like  a  strong  current  breaking  down  the  bank? 
which  had  hitherto  sustained  the  pressure  and  obli- 

*  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  several  instances  of  this  kind  oi 
inisrepresentation ;  but  will  detain  the  reader  with  mentioning  only 
one.  I  was  called  to  visit  a  woman  whose  mind  was  disordered ;  and, 
on  my  observing  that  it  was  a  case  which  required  the  assistance  oi 
a  physician,  rather  than  that  of  a  clergyman,  her  husband  replied; 
•'  Sir,  we  sent  to  you,  because  it  is  a  religious  case  :  her  mind  has  been 
injured  by  constantly  reading  the  Bible."  "  1  have  known  many  in- 
stances," said  I,  "  of  persons  brought  to  tlieir  senses  by  reading  the 
Bible ;  but  it  is  possible,  that  too  intense  an  application  to  that,  a? 
well  as  to  any  other  subject,  may  have  disordered  your  wife." 
■■•  There  is  every  proof  of  it,"  said  he ;  and  was  proceeding  to  mnlti- 
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quity  of  its  course,  prevailed  against  the  supports  he 
had  received,  and  precipitated  him  again  into  his  for- 
mer distress. 

I  inquired  of  Mr.  N.  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Cowper's  disorder  returned,  after  an  apparent 
recovery  of  nearly  nine  years'  continuance  ;  and  was 
informed,  that  the  first  symptoms  were  discovered 
one  morning,  in  his  conversation,  soon  after  he  had 
undertaken  a  new  engagement  in  composition. 

As  a  general  and  full  account  of  this  extraordinary 
genius  is  already  before  the  public,  such  particulars 
would  not  have  occupied  so  much  room  in  these 
Memoirs,  but  with  a  view  of  removing  the  false  state- 
ments that  have  been  made. 

Of  great  importance  also  was  the  vicinity  of  Mr. 
N.'s  residence  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  then 
Curate  of  Ravenstone  and  Weston  Underwood,  and 
now  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford  ;  a  man  whose  minis- 
try and  writings  have  since  been  so  useful  to  mankind. 
This  clergyman  was  nearly  a  Socinian  :  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  ridiculing  evangelical  religion,  and  laboured 
to  bring  over  Mr.  N.  to  his  own  sentiments.  Mr. 
Scott  had  married  a  lady  from  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Wright,  a  gentleman  in  his  parish,  who  had  promised 
to  provide  for  him.  But  Mr.  Scott's  objections  to 
subscription  arose  so  high,  that  he  informed  his  patron 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  providing  for  him  in  the 

ply  his  proofs,  till  his  brother  interrupted  him  by  thus  addressing 

me  : 

"  Sir,  I  have  no  longer  patience  to  stand  hy,  and  see  you  imposed 
on.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this :  my  brother  has  forsaken  his 
wife,  and  been  long  connected  with  a  loose  woman.  He  had  the  best 
of  wives  in  her, and  one  who  was  strongly  attached  to  him;  but  slie  has 
seen  his  heart  and  property  given  to  another  ;  and  in  her  solitude  and 
distress,  went  to  the  Bible,  as  the  only  consolation  left  her.  Her 
liealth  and  s))irits,  at  length,  sunk  under  her  troubles  ;  and  there  she 
lies  distracted,  not  from  reading  her  Bible,  but  from  the  infidelityand 
•  l  uelty  of  her  husband."  Does  the  reader  wish  to  know  what  re- 
i.ly  the  husband  made  to  this?  He  made  no  reply  at  all,  bnt  left 
"  he  room  wilh  confusion  of  face ! 
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Church  of  England  ;  as  he  could  not  conscientiously 
accept  a  Living,  on  the  condition  of  subscribing  its 
Liturgy  and  Articles.  "  This,"  said  Mr.  N.,  "gave 
me  hopes  of  Mr.  Scott's  being  sincere,  however  wrong 
in  his  principles." 

But  the  benefit,  which  Mr.  Scott  derived  from  his 
neighbour,  will  best  appear  in  his  own  words.* 

"  I  was,"  says  he,  "full  of  proud  self-sufficiency, 
very  positive,  and  very  obstinate :  and,  being  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  those  whom  the  world 
calls  Methodists,  I  joined  in  the  prevailing  sentiment: 
held  them  in  sovereign  contempt ;  spoke  of  them 
with  derision;  declaimed  against  them  from  the  pul- 
pit, as  persons  full  of  bigotry,  enthusiasm  and  spiritual 
pride ;  laid  heavy  things  to  their  charge  ;  and  endea- 
voured to  prove  the  doctrines,  which  1  supposed  them 
to  hold,  (for  I  had  never  read  their  books)  to  be  dis- 
honourable to  God,  and  destructive  of  moralit3\  And 
though,  in  some  companies,  I  chose  to  conceal  part  of 
my  sentiments ;  and,  in  all,  affected  to  speak  as  a 
friend  to  universal  toleration  :  yet,  scarcely  any  per- 
son could  be  more  proudly  and  violently  prejudiced 
against  both  their  persons  and  principles  than  I  then 
was. 

"  In  January,  1774,  two  of  my  parishioners,  a  man 
and  his  wife,  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  I  had  heard 
of  the  circumstance ;  but,  according  to  my  general 
custom,  not  being  sent  for,  I  took  no  notice  of  it:  till, 
one  evening,  the  woman  being  now  dead,  and  the  man 
dying,  1  heard  that  my  neighbour,  Mr.  N.,  had  been 
several  times  to  visit  them.  Immediately  my  con- 
science reproached  me  with  being  shamefully  negli- 
gent, in  sitting  at  home,  within  a  few  doors  of  dying 
persons,  my  general  hearers,  and  never  going  to  visit 
them.  Directly  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  whatever 
contempt  I  might  have  for  Mr.  N.'s  doctrines,  I  must 
acknowledge  his  practice  to  be  more  consistent  with 
*  Scott's  "Force  of  Truth."  p.  24,  &c.  New-York  edit. 
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the  ministerial  character  than  my  own.  He  must 
have  more  zeal  and  love  for  souls  than  I  had,  or  he 
would  not  have  walked  so  far  to  visit,  and  supply  my 
lack  of  care  to  those  who,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
might  have  been  left  to  perish  in  their  sins. 

"  This  reflection  affected  me  so  much,  that,  without 
delay,  and  very  earnestly,  yea  with  tears,  I  besought 
(he  Lord  to  forgive  my  past  neglect ;  and  I  resolved 
(henceforth  to  be  more  attentive  to  this  duty  :  which 
resolution,  though  at  first  formed  in  ignorant  depen- 
dence on  my  own  strength,  1  have  by  divine  grace 
been  enabled  hitherto  to  keep.  I  went  immediately 
to  visit  the  survivor ;  and  the  affecting  sight  of  one 
person  already  dead,  and  another  expiring  in  the 
same  chamber,  served  more  deeply  to  impress  my 
.serious  convictions. 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that  my  correspondence  with 
Mr.  N.  commenced.  At  a  visitation.  May,  1775,  wc 
exchanged  a  few  words  on  a  controverted  subject,  in 
the  room  among  the  clergy,  which .  I  believe  drew 
many  eyes  upon  us.  At  that  time  he  prudently  de- 
clined the  discourse  ;  but,  a  day  or  two  after,  he  sent 
me  a  short  note,  with  a  little  book  for  my  perusal. 
This  was  the  very  thing  I  wanted :  and  I  gladly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  which,  according  to  m} 
wishes,  seemed  now  to  offer ;  God  knoweth,  with  no 
inconsiderable  expectations  that  my  arguments  would 
prove  irresistibly  convincing,  and  that  I  should  have 
the  honour  of  rescuing  a  well-meaning  person  from 
his  enthusiastical  delusions. 

"  I  had,  indeed,  by  this  time  conceived  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  him,  and  a  sort  of  respect  for 
him ;  being  acquainted  with  the  character  he  sus- 
tained even  among  some  persons,  who  expressed  a 
disapprobation  of  his  doctrines.  They  were  forward 
to  commend  him  as  a  benevolent,  disinterested,  inof- 
fensive person,  and  a  laborious  minister.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  looked  upon  his  religious  sentimen(^ 

VOL.  I.  33* 
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as  rank  fanaticism ;  and  entertained  a  very  contempt 
nous  opinion  of  his  abilities,  natural  and  acquired. 
Once  I  had  had  the  curiosity  to  hear  him  preach : 
and,  not  understanding  his  sermon,  1  made  a  very 
great  jest  of  it,  where  I  could  do  it  without  giving 
offence.  I  had  also  read  one  of  his  publications : 
but,  for  the  same  reason,  I  thought  the  greater  part  of 
it  whimsical,  paradoxical,  and  unintelligible. 

"  Concealing,  therefore,  the  true  motives  of  my 
conduct,  under  the  offer  of  friendship  and  a  professed 
desire  to  know  the  truth,  (which,  amidst  all  my  self- 
sufficiency  and  prejudice,  I  trust  the  Lord  had  even 
then  given  me)  with  the  greatest  affectation  of  can- 
dour, and  of  a  mind  open  to  conviction,  I  wrote  him 
a  long  letter ;  purposing  to  draw  from  him  such  an 
avowal  and  explanation  of  his  sentiments,  as  might 
introduce  a  controversial  discussion  of  our  religious 
differences. 

"  The  event  by  no  means  answered  my  expecta- 
tion. He  returaed  a  very  friendly  and  long  answer 
to  my  letter;  in  which  he  carefully  avoided  the  men- 
tion of  those  doctrines  which  he  knew  would  offend 
me.  He  declared  that  he  believed  me  to  be  one 
who  feared  God,  and  was  under  the  teaching  of  his 
Holy  Spirit ;  that  he  gladly  accepted  my  offer  oi" 
friendship,  and  was  nowise  inclined  to  dictate  to  me  : 
but  that,  leaving  me  to  the  guidance  of  the  Lord,  he 
would  be  glad,  as  occasion  served,  from  time  to  time, 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to 
communicate  his  sentiments  to  me  on  any  subject, 
with  all  the  confidence  of  friendship. 

"  In  this  manner  our  correspondence  began :  and 
it  was  continued,  in  the  interchange  of  nine  or  ten 
letters,  till  December  in  the  same  year.  Throughout 
I  held  my  purpose,  and  he  his.  I  made  use  of  every 
endeavour  to  draw  him  into  controversy,  and  filled  my 
letters  with  definitions,  inquiries,  arguments,  objec- 
tions, and  consequences,  requiring  explicit  answers. 
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He,  on  the  other  hand,  shunned  every  thing  contro- 
versial as  much  as  possible,  and  filled  his  letters  with 
the  most  useful  and  least  offensive  instructions  :  except 
that,  now  and  then,  he  dropped  his  hints  concerning 
the  necessity,  the  true  nature,  and  the  efficacy  of 
faith,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  sought 
and  obtained;  and  concerning  some  other  matters, 
suited,  as  he  judged,  to  help  me  forward  in  my  inquiry 
after  truth.  But  they  much  offended  my  prejudices, 
afforded  me  matter  of  disputation,  and  at  that  time 
were  of  little  use  to  me. 

"  When  I  had  made  this  little  progress  in  seeking 
the  truth,  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  N.  was  resumed. 
From  the  conclusion  of  our  correspondence,  in  De- 
cember, 1775,  till  April,  1777,  it  had  been  almost 
wholly  dropped.  To  speak  plainly,  I  did  not  care 
for  his  company :  I  did  not  mean  to  make  any  use  of 
him  as  an  instructor ;  and  I  was  unwilling  the  world 
-hould  think  us  in  any  way  connected.  But,  under 
iliscouraging  circumstances,  1  had  occasion  to  call 
upon  him  ;  and  his  discourse  so  comforted  and  edified 
ine,  that  my  heart,  being  by  his  means  relieved  from 
its  burden,  became  susceptible  of  affection  for  him. 
From  that  time  I  was  inwardly  pleased  to  have  him 
for  my  friend;  though  not,  as  now,  rejoiced  to  calf 
him  so.  I  had,  however,  even  at  that  time,  no 
thoughts  of  learning  doctrinal  truth  from  him,  and 
was  ashamed  to  be  detected  in  his  company ;  but  I 
sometimes  stole  away  to  spend  an  hour  with  him. 
About  the  same  period,  I  once  heard  him  preach,  but 
still  it  was  foolishness  to  me ;  his  sermon  being  princi- 
pally upon  the  believer's  experience,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, with  which  I  was  unacquainted.  So  that, 
though  I  loved  and  valued  him,  I  considered  him  as  a 
person  misled  by  enthusiastical  notions ;  and  strenu- 
ously insisted  that  we  should  never  think  alike  till 
we  met  in  heaven." 

Mr.  Scott,  after  going  on  to  particularize  his  pro- 
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gress  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  aad  the  character  of 
Mr.  N.  as  its  minister,  afterward  adds  : 

"The  pride  of  reasoning,  and  the  conceit  of  supe- 
1  ior  discernment,  had  all  along  accompanied  me :  and. 
though  somewhat  broken,  had  yet  considerable  influ- 
ence. Hitherto,  therefore,  I  had  not  thought  of  hear- 
ing any  person  preach ;  because  I  did  not  think  any 
one  in  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  capable  of  giv- 
ing me  such  information  as  1  wanted.  But,  being  a) 
length  convinced  that  Mr.  N.  had  been  right,  and  thai 
I  had  been  mistaken,  in  the  several  particulars  in 
which  we  had  differed,  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  having 
preached  these  doctrines  so  long,  he  must  understand 
many  things  concerning  them  to  which  I  was  a  stran- 
ger. Now,  therefore,  though  not  without  much  re- 
maining prejudice,  and  not  less  in  the  character  of  a 
judge  than  of  a  scholar,  I  condescended  to  be  his 
hearer,  and  occasionally  to  attend  his  preaching,  and 
that  of  some  other  ministers.  I  soon  perceived  the 
benefit;  for,  from  time  to  time  the  secrets  of  my 
heart  were  discovered  to  me,  far  beyond  what  I  had 
hitherto  noticed  ;  and  I  seldom  returned  from  hearing 
a  sermon,  without  having  conceiv  ed  a  meaner  opinion 
of  myself — without  having  attained  to  a  further  ac- 
quaintance with  my  deficiencies,  weaknesses,  cor- 
ruptions, and  wants — or  without  being  supplied  with 
fresh  matter  for  prayer,  and  directed  to  greater  watch- 
fulness. I  likewise  learned  the  use  of  experience  in 
preaching  ;  and  was  convinced,  that  the  readiest  way 
to  reach  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  others,  was  to 
speak  from  my  own.  In  short,  I  gradually  saw  more 
and  more  my  need  of  instruction,  and  was  at  length 
brought  to  consider  myself  as  a  very  novice  in  reli- 
gious matters.  Thus  1  began  experimentally  to  per- 
ceive our  Lord's  meaning,  when  he  says.  Except  yi 
receive  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little  child,  ye  shall 
innowise  enter  therein.''^ 

If  I  have  seemed  to  digress  in  dwelling  so  long  on 
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these  three  characters,  let  the  reader  consider  the  im- 
portance of  the  facts,  and  their  intimate  connection 
with  Mr.  N.'s  history :  and  let  me  inform  him,  that 
the  author  has  a  design  much  nearer  his  heart  than 
that  of  precision  in  setting  forth  the  history  of  an  in- 
dividual;  namely,  that  of  exhibiting  the  nature  and 
importance  of  vital  and  experimental  religion  :  he 
therefore  gladly  brings  forward  any  fact  found  in  his 
way,  which  may  tend  to  illustrate  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
these  Memoirs. 

In  the  year  1776,  Mr.  N.  was  afflicted  with  a  tumor, 
or  wen,  which  had  formed  on  his  thigh;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  its  growing  more  large  and  troublesome,  he 
resolved  to  undergo  the  experiment  of  extirpation. 
This  obliged  him  to  go  to  London  for  the  operation, 
which  was  successfully  performed,  October  10th.  by 
the  late  Mr.  Warner,  of  Guy's  Hospital.  T  remem- 
ber hearing  him  speak  several  years  afterward  of  this 
trying  occasion ;  but  the  trial  did  not  seem  to  have 
affected  him  as  a  painful  operation,  so  much  as  a  criti- 
cal opportunity  in  which  he  might  fail  in  demonstra- 
ting the  patience  of  a  Christian  under  pain.  "  I  felt," 
said  he,  "  that  being  enabled  to  bear  a  very  sharp  ope- 
ration with  tolerable  calmness  and  confidence,  was  a 
greater  favour  granted  to  me  than  the  deliverance 
from  my  malady."* 

*  The  following  reflections  on  tliis  occasion  occur  in  Mr.  N.'s 
diary.  "  Thou  didst  support  me,  and  make  this  operation  very  tole- 
rable.   The  cure,  by  thy  blessing,  was  happily  expedited  :  so  that  on 

Sunday  the  27th,  I  was  enabled  to  go  to  church  and  hear  Mr.  F  . 

and  the  Sunday  following  to  preach  for  him.  The  tenderness  and  at- 
tention of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F  ,  with  whom  we  were,  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently describe  ;  nor,  indeed,  the  kindness  of  many  other  friends.  To 
them  I  would  be  thankful,  my  Lord,  but  especially  to  Thee :  for  what 
are  creatures,  but  instruments  in  thy  hand,  fulfilling  thy  pleasure? 
At  home,  all  was  preserved  quiet :  and  I  met  with  no  incident  to  dis- 
tress or  disturb  me  while  absent.  The  last  fortnight  I  preached  often, 
and  was  hun-ied  about  in  seeing  my  fi-iends  :  but,  though  I  had  little 
leisure  or  opportunity  for  retirement,  and  my  heart,  alas  I  as  usual, 
sadly  reluctant  and  dull  in  secret ;  yet,  in  public,  Thou  wcrt  pleased 
to  favour  me  with  liberty." 
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While  Mr.  N.  thus  continued  faithfully  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  station,  and  watching  for  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare  of  his  flock,  a  dreadful  fire 
broke  out  at  Olney,  Oct.  1777.  Mr.  N.  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  comforting  and  relieving  the  sutferers :  he 
collected  upward  of  200/.  for  them  ;  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  when  the  poverty  and  late  calamit} 
of  the  place  are  considered.  Such  instances  of  bene- 
volence toward  the  people,  with  the  constant  assis- 
tance he  afforded  the  poor,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, naturally  led  him  to  expect  that  he  should  have 
so  much  influence  as  to  restrain  gross  licentiousness 
on  particular  occasions.  But,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, he  had  "  lived  to  bury  the  old  crop,  on 
which  any  dependence  could  be  placed."  He 
preached  a  weekly  lecture,  which  occurred  that  year 
on  the  5th  of  November;  and,  as  he  feared  that  the 
usual  way  of  celebrating  it  at  Olney  might  endanger 
his  hearers  in  their  attendance  at  the  church,  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  preserve  some  degree  of  quiet  on 
that  evening.  Instead,  however,  of  hearkening  to  his 
intreaties,  the  looser  sort  exceeded  their  former  ex- 
travagance, drunkenness,  and  rioting:  and  even  obli- 
ged him  to  send  out  money,  to  preserve  his  house 
from  violence.  This  happened  but  a  year  before  h(- 
finally  left  Olney-  When  he  related  this  occurrence 
to  me,  he  added,  that  he  believed  he  should  never 
have  left  the  place  while  he  lived,  had  not  so  incorri- 
gible a  spirit  prevailed,  in  a  parish  which  he  had  long 
laboured  to  reform. 

But  I  must  remark  here,  that  this  is  no  solitary  fact, 
nor  at  all  unaccountable.  The  Gospel  we  are  inform- 
ed is  not  merely  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  but  also  of 
death  unto  death.  Those. .whom  it  does  not  soften,  it 
is  often  found  to  harden.  Thus  we  find  St.  Paul 
went  into  the  synag;ogne  and  spake  boldly  for  the  spao 
of  three  months,  disputing  and  persuading  the  things 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.    But.  ichcn  diver' 
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7uere  hardened,  and  believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of  that 
7cat/  before  the  multitude,  he  departed  from  them. 

The  strong  man  armed,  seeks  to  keep  his  house 
and  goods  in  peace  :  and,  if  a  minister  is  disposed  to 
let  this  sleep  of  death  remain,  that  minister's  own 
house  and  goods  may  be  permitted  to  remain  in  peace 
also.  Such  a  minister  may  be  esteemed  by  his  parish 
as  a  good  kind  of  man — quiet,  inofiensive,  candid, 
&c.  and  if  he  discovers  any  zeal,  it  is  directed  to 
keep  the  parish  in  the  state  he  found  it;  that  is,  in 
ignorance  and  unbelief,  worldly-minded  and  hard- 
hearted— the  very  state  of  peace  in  which  the  strong 
man  armed  seeks  to  keep  his  palace  or  citadel,  the 
human  heart. 

But,  if  a  minister,  like  the  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs, enters  into  the  design  of  his  commission — if 
he  be  alive  to  the  interest  of  his  own  soul,  and  that 
of  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge;  or,  as  the 
Apostle  expresses  it,  to  save  himself  and  those  that 
hear  him — he  may  depend  upon  meeting  in  his  own 
experience  the  truth  of  that  declaration.  Yea,  all 
that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jes2(s,  shall  suffer  per- 
secution, in  one  form  of  it  or  another.  One  of  the 
most  melancholy  sights  we  behold,  is  when  any  part 
of  the  church,  through  prejudice,  joins  the  world 
in  throwing  the  stone.  There  is,  however,  such  a 
determined  enmity  to  godliness  itself,  in  the  breast 
of  a  certain  class  of  men  existing  in  most  parishes, 
that,  whatever  learning  and  good  sense  are  found  in 
their  teacher — whatever  consistency  of  character 
or  blameless  deportment  he  exhibits — whatever  be- 
nevolence or  bounty  (like  that  which  Mr.  N.  exer- 
cised at  Olney)  may  constantly  appear  in  his  charac- 
ter— such  men  remain  irreconcilable.  They  will  re- 
sist every  attempt  made  to  appease  their  enmity. 
God  alone,  who  changed  the  hearts  of  Paul  and  of 
Newton,  can  heal  these  bitter  waters. 

I  recollect  to  have  heard  Mr.  N.  say  on  such  an 
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occasion,  "  When  God  is  about  to  perform  any  great 
work,  he  generally  permits  some  great  opposition  to 
it.  Suppose  Pharaoh  had  acquiesced  in  the  depar- 
ture of  the  children  of  Israel — or  that  they  had  met 
with  no  difficulties  in  the  way — they  would,  indeed, 
have  passed  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  with  ease  ;  but 
they,  as  well  as  the  church  in  all  future  ages,  would 
have  been  great  losers.  The  wonder-working  God 
would  not  have  been  seen  in  those  extremities  which 
make  his  arm  so  visible — A  smooth  passage  here, 
would  have  made  but  a  poor  story.'''' 

But,  under  such  disorders,  Mr.  N.  in  no  one  in- 
stance that  I  ever  heard  of,  was  tempted  to  depart 
from  the  line  marked  out  by  the  precept  and  exam- 
ple of  his  Master.  He  continued  to  bless  them  that 
persecuted  him  ;  knowing  that  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach, 
patient.  To  the  last  day  he  spent  among  them,  he 
went  straight  forward,  in  meekness  instructing  those 
that  opposed,  if  God  peradventure  might  give  them 
repentance  to  the  acknozvlcdgin'g  of  the  truth. 

But,  before  we  take  a  final  leave  of  Olney,  the 
reader  must  be  informed  of  another  part  of  Mr. 
N.'s  labours.  He  had  published  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons before  he  took  orders,  dated  Liverpool,  Jan. 
1,  1760.  In  1762,  he  pubhshed  his  "Omicron;"  to 
which  his  letters,  signed  "  Vigil,"  were  afterwards 
annexed.  In  1764,  appeared  his  "Narrative:"  in 
1767,  a  volume  of  Sermons  preached  at  Olney:  in 
1769,  his  "Review  of  Ecclesiastical  History :"  and, 
in  1779,  a  volume  of  Hymns;  of  which  some  were 
composed  by  Mr.  Cowper,  and  distinguished  by  a 
C.  To  these  succeeded,  in  1781,  his  valuable  work 
"  Cardiphonia."  But  more  will  be  said  of  these  in 
their  place. 

From  Olney  Mr.  N.  was  removed  to  the  Rectory 
of  the  United  Parishes  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and  Si 
Mary  Woolchurch-Haw,  Lombard  Street,  on  the 
presentation  of  his  friend  Mr.  Thornton. 
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These  parishes  had  been  favoured  with  two  very 
•jminent  pastors  before  Mr.  N.  appeared ;  namely, 
the  Rev.  Josias  Shute,  B.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Col- 
chester, and  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  who  died 
1643 — and  tlie  Rev.  Ralph  Robinson,  who  died  in 
1655.  There  is  a  well  written  account  of  Mr.  Shute 
in  the  Christian  Observer  for  January,  1804;  from 
which  it  appears,  that  his  piety,  ministerial  talents, 
and  moderation,  in  those  difhcult  times,  were  very 
much  distinguished,  during  the  thirty-three  years 
which  he  continued  Rector.*  Mr.  Robinson  died 
young,  but  has  left  a  volume  of  truly  evangelical 
discourses,  preached  at  St.  Mary's. 

Some  difficulty  arose  on  Mr.  N.'s  being  presented, 
by  Mr.  Thornton's  right  of  presentation  being  claim- 
ed by  a  nobleman  :  the  question  was,  therefore,  at 
length  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  N.  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  these  parishes,  Dec.  19,  1779, 
from  Eph.  iv,  15:  Speaking  the  truth  in  love.  It 
contained  an  affectionate  address  to  his  parishioners, 
and  was  immediately  published  for  their  use. 

Here  a  new  and  very  distinct  scene  of  action 
and  usefulness  was  set  before  him.  Placed  in  the 
centre  of  London — in  an  opulent  neighbourhood — 
with  connections  daily  increasing,  he  had  now  a 
course  of  service  to  pursue,  in  several  respects  dif- 
ferent from  his  former  at  Olney.  Being,  however, 
well  acquainted  with  the  word  of  God  and  the  heart 
of  man,  he  proposed  to  himself  no  new  weapons  of 

*  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  History  of  England,  says,  "that  his 
learning  in  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  liistory  was  extensive,  indeed 
ahnost  universal."  And  Walker,  in  his  account  of  the  clergy,  says, 
that, "  In  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  he  was  molested  and  harassed 
to  death,  and  denied  a  funeral  sermon  to  be  preached  for  him  by  Dr. 
HoldswortU,  as  he  desired  ;"  and  "  that  he  was  a  person  of  great  piety, 
charity,  and  gravity,  and  of  a  most  sweet  and  affable  temper."  It  fur- 
ther appears,  that,  like  his  successor  Mr.  N.  he  preached  twice  on  thf; 
•Sunday,  and  had  a  lecture  in  his  church  evei^  Wednesday. 
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warfare,  for  pulling  down  the  strong  holds  of  sin  and 
Satan  around  him.  He  perceived,  indeed,  most  of 
his  parishioners  too  intent  upon  their  wealth  and 
merchandise  to  pay  much  regard  to  their  new  minis- 
ter :  but,  since  they  would  not  come  to  him,  he  was 
determined  to  go,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  them :  and 
therefore,  soon  after  his  institution,  he  sent  a  printed 
address  to  his  parishioners:  he  afterward  sent  them 
another  address,  on  the  usual  prejudices  that  are  taken 
up  against  the  Gospel.  What  effects  these  attempts 
had  then  upon  them  does  not  appear :  certain  it  is. 
that  these,  and  other  acts  of  his  ministry,  will  be  re- 
collected by  them,  when  the  objects  of  their  present 
pursuits  are  forgotten  or  lamented. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  N.  speak  with  great  feeling  on 
the  circumstances  of  his  last  important  station. 
"  That  one,"  said  he,  of  the  most  ignorant,  the 
most  miserable,  and  the  most  abandoned  of  slaves, 
should  be  plucked  from  his  forlorn  state  of  exile  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  at  length  be  appointed  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  first 
city  in  the  world — that  he  should  there,  not  only  tes- 
tify of  such  grace,  but  stand  up  as  a  singular  in- 
stance and  monument  of  it — that  he  should  be  enabled 
to  record  it  in  his  historij,  preaching,  and  writings, 
to  the  world  at  large — is  a  fact  I  can  contemplate 
with  admiration,  but  never  sufficiently  estimate.'* 
This  reflection,  indeed,  was  so  present  to  his  mind, 
on  all  occasions  and  in  all  places,  that  he  seldom  ^ 
passed  a  single  day  any  where,  but  he  was  found  re- 
ferring  to  the  strange  event,  in  one  way  or  other. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  latter  part  of 
these  Memoirs  leads  me  to  speak  so  personally  of  my 
friend,  that  any  further- inspection  from  his  own  eye 
AVas  deemed  improper. 

When  Mr.  N.  came  to  St.  Mary's,  he  resided  for 
some  time  in  Charles'  Square,  Hoxton.  Afterward 
he  removed  to  Coleman-street  buildings,  where  ho 
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continued  till  his  death.  Being  of  the  most  friendly 
and  communicative  disposition,  his  house  was  open  to 
Christians  of  all  ranks  and  denominations.  Here, 
like  a  father  among  his  children,  he  used  to  entertain, 
encourage,  and  instruct  his  friends ;  especially  younger 
ministers,  or  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Here  also 
the  poor,  the  afflicted,  and  the  tempted  found  an 
asylum  and  a  sympathy,  which  they  could  scarcely 
find,  in  an  equal  degree,  any  where  besides. 

His  timely  hints  were  often  given  with  much  point 
and  profitable  address,  fo  the  numerous  acquaintance 
which  surrounded  him  in  this  public  station.  Some 
time  after  Mr.  N.  had  published  his  "  Oniicron,"  and 
described  the  three  stages  of  growth  in  religion,  from 
the  blade,  the  ear,  and  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,  distin- 
guishing them  by  the  letters  A.  B.  and  C.  a  conceited 
young  minister  wrote  to  Mr.  N.  telling  him  that  he 
read  his  own  character  accurately  drawn  in  that  of 
C.  Mr.  N.  wrote  in  reply,  that,  in  drawing  the  cha- 
racter of  C.  or  full  maturity,  he  had  forgotten  to  add, 
till  now,  one  prominent  feature  of  C.'s  character, 
namely,  that  C.  never  knew  his  own  face. 

"  It  grieves  me,"  said  Mr.  N.  "  to  see  so  few  of  my 
wealthy  parishioners  come  to  church.  I  always  con- 
sider the  rich  as  under  greater  obligation  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  than  the  poor.  For,  at  church, 
the  rich  must  hear  the  whole  truth  as  well  as  others. 
There  they  have  no  mode  of  escape.  But  let  them 
once  get  home,  you  will  be  troubled  to  get  at  them ; 
and,  when  you  are  admitted,  you  are  so  fettered  with 
punctilio — so  interrupted  and  damped  with  the  frivo- 
lous conversation  of  their  friends,  that,  as  Arch- 
bishop Leiyhton  says,  '  It  is  well  if  your  visit  does 
not  prove  a  blank  or  a  blot.'  " 

Mr.  N.  used  to  improve  every  occurrence  which 
he  could  with  propriety  bring  into  the  pulpit.  One 
night  he  found  a  bill  put  up  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth's, 
upon  which  he  largely  commented  when  he  came  to 
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preach.  The  bill  was  to  this  effect : — "  A  young 
man,  having  come  to  the  possession  of  a  very  con- 
siderable fortune,  desires  the  prayers  of  the  congre- 
gation, that  he  may  be  preserved  from  the  snares  tf 
which  it  exposes  him."  "  Now  if  the  man,"  said 
Mr.  N.  "  had  lost  a  fortune,  the  world  would  not  have 
wondered  to  have  seen  him  put  up  a  bill ;  but  ihiy 
man  has  been  better  taught." 

Coming  out  of  his  church,  on  a  Wednesday,  a  lady 
stopped  him  on  the  steps,  and  said.  "  The  ticket,  o! 
which  I  held  a  quarter,  is  drawn  a  prize  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.  I  know  you  will  congratulate  me 
upon  the  occasion."  '•Madam,"  said  he,  "as  for  a 
friend  under  temptation,  I  will  endeavour  to  pray  for 
you." 

Soon  after  he  came  to  St.  Mary's,  I  remember  to 
have  heard  him  say,  in  a  certain  company,  "  Some 
have  observed  that  I  preach  shorter  sermons  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  and  with  more  caution :  but  this  I 
do  upon  principle.  I  suppose  I  may  have  two  or 
three  of  my  bankers  present,  and  some  others  of  my 
parish,  who  have  hitherto  been  strangers  to  my  views 
of  truth.  I  endeavour  to  imitate  the  Apostle.  /  be- 
came, says  he,  all  things  to  all  men :  but  observe  the 
END  ;  it  was  in  order  to  gain  some — the  fowler  must 
go  cautiously  to  meet  shy  birds,  but  he  will  not  leave 
his  powder  and  shot  behind  him.  /  have  fed  you  with 
milk,  says  the  Apostle  :  but  there  are  some,  that  are 
not  only  for  forcing  strong  meat,  but  bones  too,  down 
the  throat  of  the  child.  We  must  have  patience  with 
a  single  step  in  the  case  of  an  infant ;  and  there  are 
one-step  books  and  sermons,  which  are  good  in  their 
place.  Christ  taught  his  disciples,  as  they  were  able 
to  bear ;  and  it  was  upon  the  same  principle  that  the 
Apostle  accommodated  himself  to  prejudice.  Now," 
continued  he,  "  what  I  wish  to  remark  on  these  con- 
siderations, is,  that  this  apostolical  principle,  steadily 
pursued,  will  render  a  minister  apparently  inconsis- 
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tent :  superficial  hearers  will  think  him  a  trimmer. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  niinister,  destitute  of  the  apos- 
tolical principle  and  intention,  and  directing  his  whole 
force  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  consistency,  may 
tluis  seem  to  preserve  it :  but,  let  me  tell  you,  here  is 
only  the  form  of  faithfulness,  without  the  spirit,''^ 

I  could  not  help  observing,  one  day,  how  much 
Mr.  N.  was  grieved  with  the  mistake  of  a  minister, 
who  appeared  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  politics. 
"For  my  part,"  said  he,  "I  have  no  temptation  to 
turn  politician,  and  much  less  to  inflame  a  party,  in 
these  times.  When  a  ship  is  leaky,  and  a  mutinous 
spirit  divides  the  company  on  board,  a  wise  man 
would  say,  'My  good  friends,  while  we  are  debating 
the  water  is  gaining  on  us.  We  had  better  leave  the 
debate,  and  go  to  the  pumps.'  1  endeavour,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  to  turn  my  people's  eyes  from  instruments 
to  God.  1  am  continually  attempting  to  show  them, 
how  far  they  are  from  knowing  either  the  matter  of 
fact  or  the  matter  of  right.  I  inculcate  our  great  pri- 
vileges in  this  country,  and  advise  a  discontented  man 
to  take  a  lodging  for  a  little  while  in  Russia  or 
I'russia." 

Though  no  great  variety  of  anecdote  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  course  so  stationary  as  this  part  of  Mr. 
N.'s  life  and  ministry ;  for  sometimes  the  course  of  a 
single  day  might  give  the  account  of  a  whole  year  ; 
yet  that  day  was  so  benevolently  spent,  that  he  was 
found  in  it  not  only  rejoicing  with  those  that  rejoiced, 
but  literally  zveeping  with  those  that  wept.  The  por- 
trait, which  Goldsmith  drew  from  imagmation,  Mr.  N. 
realised  in  fact,  insomuch,  that,  had  Mr.  N.  sat  for 
his  picture  to  the  poet,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
accurately  delineated  than  by  the  following  lines  in 
his  "  Deserted  Village  :" — 

"  Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashion 'd  to  the  varying  hour  : 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  leam'd  to  prize. 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise . 
VOT..  I.  34* 
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Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  Virtue's  side ; 
But,  in  his  duty,  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt,  for  all : 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  its  new-fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 

1  remember  lo  liave  heard  him  say,  when  speaking 
of  his  continual  interruptions,  '*  I  see  in  this  world 
two  heaps  of  human  happiness  and  misery :  now.  il 
I  can  take  but  the  smallest  bit  from  one  heap  and 
add  to  the  other,  I  carry  a  point.  If,  as  I  go  home,  a 
child  has  dropped  a  halfpenny,  and  if,  by  giving  it 
another,  I  can  wipe  away  its  tears,  1  feel  1  have  done 
something.  1  should  be  glad,  indeed,  to  do  greater 
things;  but  I  will  not  neglect  this.  When  1  hear  a 
knock  at  my  study  door.  I  hear  a  message  from  God'. 
It  may  be  a  lesson  of  instruction  :  perhaps,  a  lesson 
of  patience :  but,  since  it  is  his  message,  it  must  be 
interesting." 

But  it  was  not  merely  under  his  own  roof  that  his 
benevolent  aims  were  thus  exerted:  he  was  found 
ready  to  take  an  active  paft  in  relieving  the  misera- 
ble, directing  the  anxious,  or  recovering  the  wan- 
derer, in  whatever  state  or  place  he  discovered  such  : 
of  which  take  the  following  instance. 

Mr.  who  is  still  living,  and  who  holds  a 

post  of  great  importance  abroad,  was  a  youth  of  con- 
siderable talents,  and  had  received  a  respectable  edu- 
cation. I  am  not  informed  of  his  original  destination 
in  point  of  profession :  but.  certain  it  is,  that  he  lefi 
his  parents  in  Scotland,  with  a  design  of  viewing  the 
world  at  large  ;  and  that,  without  those  pecuniary 
resources  which  could  render  such  an  undertaking 
convenient,  or  even  practicable.  Yet,  having  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  youth,  together  with  its 
inexperience,  he  determinately  pursued  his  plan.  I 
have  seen  an  'account  from  his  own  hand,  of  the 
strange,  but  by  no  means  dishonourable;  resources  to 
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which  he  was  reduced  in  the  pursuit  of  this  scheme : 
nor  can  romance  exceed  the  detail.  But  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  long  journey,  till  he  arrived  in  London, 
and  those  which  have  since  occurred,  would  not  be 
proper,  at  present,  for  any  one  to  record  except  him- 
self; and  I  cannot  but  wish  he  would  favour  the 
world  with  them,  on  the  principle  which  led  Mr.  N. 
to  write  his  "  Narrative."  To  London,  however,  he 
came ;  and  then  he  seemed  to  come  to  himself.  He 
had  heard  Mr.  N.'s  character,  and  on  a  Sunday  eve- 
ning he  came  to  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  and  stood  in  one 
of  the  aisles  while  Mr.  N.  preached.  In  the  course 
of  that  week  he  wrote  Mr.  N.  some  account  of  his 
adventure,  and  state  of  mind.  Such  circumstances 
could  be  addressed  to  no  man  more  properly.  Mr. 
N.'s  favourite  maxim  was  often  in  his  mouth,  more 
often  in  his  actions,  and  always  in  his  heart ; 

Haud  ignara  maii,  miseris  succurrcre  disco. 

Mr.  N.  therefore  gave  notice  from  the  pulpit  on  the 
following  Sunday  evening,  that,  if  the  person  was 
present  who  had  sent  him  such  a  letter,  he  would  bo 
glad  to  speak  with  him. 

Mr.  ********  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
came  to  Mr.  N.'s  house,  where  a  friendship  began 
which  continued  till  Mr.  N.'s  death.  Mr.  N.  not 
only  afforded  this  youth  the  instruction  which  he,  at 
this  period,  so  deeply  needed  ;  but,  marking  his  fine 
abilities  and  corrected  inclination,  he  introduced  him 
to  Henry  Thornton,  Esq.  who,  inheriting  his  father's 
unbounded  liberality  and  determined  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  real  religion,  readily  patronized  the 
stranger.  By  the  munificence  of  this  gentleman,  he 
was  supported  through  a  university  education,  and 

was  afterward  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  ,  I( 

was,  however,  thought  expedient  that  his  talents 
should  be  employed  in  an  important  station  abroad, 
which  he  readily  undertook,  and  in  which  he  now 
maintains  a  very  distinguished  character. 
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It  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that,  since  his  ad- 
vancement, he  has.  not  only  returned  his  patron  the 
whole  expense  of  his  university  education ;  but  has 
also  placed  in  his  hands  an  equal  sum,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  some  pious  youth,  who  might  be  deemed  wor- 
thy of  that  assistance  once  atforded  to  himself! 

Mr.  N.  used  to  spend  a  month  or  two,  annually,  al 
the  house  of  some  friend  in  the  country.  He  always 
took  an  atfectionate  leave  of  his  congregation  before 
he  departed;  and  spake  of  his  leaving  town  as  quite 
uncertain  of  returning  to  it,  considering  the  variety  of 
incidents  which  might  prevent  that  return.  Nothing 
was  more  remarkable  than  his  constant  habit  of  re- 
garding the  hand  of  God  in  every  event,  however 
trivial  it  might  appear  to  others.  On  every  occasion 
— in  the  concerns  of  every  hour — in  matters  pubhc 
or  private,  like  Enoch,  he  walked  with  God.  Take  a 
single  instance  of  his  state  of  mind  in  this  respect. 
In  walking  to  his  church  he  would  say,  The  u-ay  of 
man  is  not  in  himself,  nor  can  he  conceive  what  be- 
longs to  a  single  step.  When  1  go  to  St.  Mary  Wool- 
noth,  it  seems  the  same  whether  I  turn  down  Loth- 
bury  or  go  through  Old  Jewry  ;  but  the  going  through 
one  street  and  not  another  may  produce  an  effect  ot 
lasting  consequences.  A  man  cut  down  my  hammock 
in  sport :  but  had  he  cut  it  down  half  an  hour  later. 
I  had  not  been  here ;  as  the  exchange  of  crew  was 
then  making.  A  man  made  a  smoke  on  the  sea  shore 
at  the  time  a  ship  passed,  which  was  thereby  brought 
to,  and  afterward  brought  me  to  England." 

Mr.  N.  had  experienced  a  severe  stroke  soon  after 
he  came  to  St.  Mary's,  and  while  he  resided  in 
Charles'  Square,  in  the  death  of  his  niece.  Miss  Eliza 
Cunningham.  He  loved  her  with  the  affection  of  a 
parent,  and  she  was,  indeed,  truly  lovely.  He  had 
brought  her  up  ;  and  had  observed,  that,  with  the  most 
amiable  natural  qualities,  she  possessed  a  real  piety. 
With  every  possible  attention  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Newton  and  their  friends,  they  saw  her  gradually  sink 
into  the  arms  of  death :  but  fully  prepared  to  meet 
him,  as  a  messenger  sent  from  a  yet  kinder  Father: 
to  whom  she  departed,  October  6th,  1785,  aged  four- 
teen years  and  eight  months.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
-N.  published  some  brief  memoirs  of  her  character 
and  death. 

In  the  years  1784  and  1785,  Mr.  N.  preached  a 
course  of  sermons,  on  an  occasion,  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  account  in  his  first  discourse: — "Con- 
versation, in  almost  every  company,  for  some  time 
past,  has  much  turned  upon  the  commemoration  of 
Handel ;  and,  particularly,  on  his  oratorio  of  the  '  Mes- 
siah.' I  mean  to  lead  your  meditations  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  oratorio  ;  and  to  consider,  in  their  order, 
(if  the  Lord,  on  whom  our  breath  depends,  shall  be 
•pleased  to  afford  life,  ability,  and  opportunity)  the 
several  sublime  and  interesting  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  are  the  basis  of  that  admired  composition.'" 
In  the  year  1 786,  he  published  these  discourses,  in  t^vo 
volumes  octavo.  ■ 

There  is  a  passage  so  original,  at  the  beginning  ol 
his  fourth  sermon,  from  Mai.  iii,  1 — 3  :  The  Lord 
whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  &c. 
that  I  shall  transcribe  it  for  the  use  of  such  as  have 
not  seen  these  discourses  :  at  the  same  time,  it  will,  in 
a  few  words,  convey  Mr.  N.'s  idea  of  the  usual  per- 
formance of  this  oratorio,  or  attending  its  performance, 
.in  present  circumstances. 

"  Whereunto  shall  we  liken  the  people  of  this  gene- 
ration, and  to  what  are  they  like  ?  I  represent  to  my- 
self a  number  of  persons,  of  various  characters,  in- 
volved in  one  common  charge  of  high  treason.  They 
are  already  in  a  state  of  confinement,  but  not  yet 
brought  to  their  trial.  The  facts,  however,  are  so 
plain,  and  the  evidence  against  them  so  strong  and 
pointed,  that  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  their 
guilt  being  fully  proved,  and  that  nothing  but  a  par- 
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don  can  preserve  them  from  punishment.  In  Ihit- 
situation,  it  should  seem  their  wisdom  to  avail  tiiem- 
selves  of  every  expedient  in  their  power  for  obtaining 
mercy.  But  they  arc  entirely  regardless  of  their  dan- 
ger, and  wholly  taken  up  in  contriving  methods  of 
amusing  themselves,  that  they  may  pass  away  the  term 
of  their  imprisonment  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as 
possible.  Among  other  resources,  they  call  in  the 
assistance  of  music.  And,  amidst  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  in  this  way.  they  are  particularly  pleased  with 
one  :  they  choose  to  make  the  solemnities  of  their  im- 
pending trial,  the  character  of  their  judge,  the  me- 
thods of  his  procedurcj  and  the  awful  sentence  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  the  ground-work  of  a  musical 
entertainment :  and,  as  if  they  were  quite  unconcern- 
ed in  the  event,  their  attention  is  chiefly  fixed  upon 
the  skill  of  the  composer,  in  adapting  the  style  of  his' 
music  to  the  very  solemn  language  and  subject  with 
which  they  are  trifling.  The  king,  however,  out  of 
his  great  clemency  and  compassion  toward  those  who 
have  no  pity  for  themselves,  prevents  them  with  his 
goodness :  undesired  by  them,  he  sends  them  a  gra- 
cious message :  he  assures  them,  that  he  is  unwilling 
they  should  suffer :  he  requires,  yea,  he  entreats  them 
to  submit :  he  points  out  a  way  in  which  their  confes- 
sion and  submission  shall  be  certainly  accepted  :  and, 
in  this  way,  which  he  condescends  to  describe,  he 
offers  them  a  free  and  a  full  pardon.  But,  instead  ol 
taking  a  single  step  toward  a  compliance  with  his 
goodness,  they  set  his  message  likewise  to  music  :  and 
this,  together  with  a  description  of  their  present  state, 
and  of  the  fearful  doom  awaiting  them  if  they  con- 
tinue obstinate,  is  sung  for  their  diversion  ;  accompa- 
nied with  the  sound  of  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut. 
psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  instruments. 
Surely,  if  such  a  case  as  I  have  supposed  could  be 
found  in  real  life,  though  I  might  admire  the  musical 
taste  of  these  people,  I  should  commiserate  their  in- 
sensibility 
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But  clouds  return  after  the  rain :  a  greater  loss 
ilian  that  of  Miss  C.  was  to  follow.  Enough  has 
been  said  in  these  Memoirs  already  to  show  the  more 
than  ordinary  affection  Mr.  N.  felt  for  her  who  had 
been  so  long  his  idol,  as  he  used  to  call  her ;  of  which 
I  shall  add  but  one  more  instance,  out  of  many  that 
might  easily  be  collected. 

Being  with  him  at  the  house  of  a  lady  at  Black- 
heath,  we  stood  at  a  window  which  had  a  prospect  of 
Shooter's  Hill.  "  Ah,"  said  Mr.  N.  I  remember  the 
many  journies  I  took  from  London  to  stand  at  the  top 
of  that  hill,  in  order  to  look  toward  the  part  in  which 
Mrs.  N.  then  lived:  not  that  1  could  see  the  spot 
itself,  after  travelling  several  miles,  for  she  lived  far 
beyond  what  I  could  see,  when  on  the  hill ;  but  it  gra- 
tified me  even  to  look  toward  the  spot :  and  this  I  did 
always  once,  and  sometimes  twice  a  week."  "  Why," 
'^aid  I,  "this  is  morelike  oneof  the  vagaries  of  romance 
than  of  real  life."  True,"  replied  he  :  "but  real 
life  has  extravagancies  that  would  not  be  admitted  to 
appear  in  a  well-written  rcimance- — they  would  be 
said  to  be  out  of  nature.''^ 

In  such  a  continued  habit  of  excessive  attachment, 
it  is  evident  how  keenly  Mr.  N.  must  liave  felt,  while 
he  observed  the  progress  of  a  threatening  induration 
in  her  breast.  This  tumour  seemed  to  have  arisen 
from  a  blow  she  received  before  she  left  Liverpool. 
The  pain  it  occasioned  at  the  time  soon  wore  off,  but 
a  small  lump  remained  in  the  part  affected.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1788,  on  the  tumour's  increasing,  she  applied  to 
an  eminent  surgeon,  who  told  her  it  was  a  cancer,  and 
now  too  large  for  extraction,  and  that  he  could  only 
recommend  quiet.  As  the  spring  of  1789  advanced, 
her  malady  increased  :  and,  though  she  was  able  to 
bear  a  journey  to  Southampton,  from  which  she  re- 
turned, in  other  respects,  tolerably  well,  she  grew 
gradually  worse  with  the  cancer,  till  she  expired  De- 
cember 15,  1790. 
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Mr.  N.  made  this  remark  on  her  death : — "  Just 
before  Mrs.  N.'s  disease  became  so  formidable,  I  was 
preaching  on  the  waters  of  Egypt  being  turned  into 
blood.  The  Egyptians  had  idolized  their  river,  and 
God  made  them  loath  it.  I  was  apprehensive  it 
would  soon  be  a  similar  case  with  me."  During  the 
very  affecting  season  of  Mrs.  N.'s  dissolution,  Mr. 
N.,  like  David,  wept  and  prayed :  but,  the  desire  ot 
his  eyes  being  taken  away  by  the  stroke,  he  too,  like 
David,  arose  from  the  earth,  and  came  into  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  and  worshipped :  and  that,  in  a  manner 
which  surprised  some  of  his  friends. 

1  must  own  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  saw  any 
thing  that  might  not  be  expected  from  such  a  man, 
surrounded  with  such  circumstances.  I  did  not  won- 
der at  his  undertaking  to  preach  MrS.  N.'s  funeral 
sermon,  on  the  following  Sunday,  at  St.  Mary's: 
since  I  always  considered  him  as  an  original ;  and  his 
case  quite  an  exception  to  general  habits,  in  many  re- 
spects. There  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  affec- 
tion he  had  borne  to  the  deceased :  it  had  even  pre- 
vailed, as  he  readily  allowed,  to  an  eccentric  and 
blameable  degree  ;  and,  indeed,  after  her  removal,  he 
used  to  observe  an  annual  seclusion,  for  a  special  re- 
collection of  her,  whom  through  the  year  he  had 
never  forgotten,  and  from  which  proceeded  a  sort  of 
little  elegies  or  sonnets  to  her  memory.  But  he 
clearly  recognised  the  will  of  God  in  the  removal  of 
his  idol,  and  reasoned  as  David  did  on  the  occasion  : 
While  she  teas  yet  alive,  I  fasted  and  wept ;  for  I  said, 
Who  can  tell  whether  God  will  be  gracious  to  me,  that 
she  may  live?  But,  now  she  is  dead,  rvherefore  should 
I  fast  ?  Can  I  bring  her  back  again  ?  I  shall  go  to 
her,  but  she  shall  not  return  to  me. 

Besides  which,  Mr.  N.  had  a  favourite  sentiment, 
which  I  have  heard  him  express  in  different  ways, 
long  before  he  had  so  special  an  occasion  for  illustra- 
ting it  in  practice,  "God  in  his  providence,"  he  used 
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to  say,  "is  continually  bringing  about  occasions  to 
demonstrate  characters."  He  used  to  allcdge  the 
case  of  Achan  and  Judas  among  bad  men  ;  and  that 
of  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxvii,  among  ^oorf  ones.  "If  any 
one,"  said  he,  "  had  asked  the  Centurion  who  Paul 
the  prisoner  was,  that  sailed  with  them  on  board  the 
ship,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  thus  replied  :  '  He 
is  a  troublesome  enthusiast,  who  has  lately  joined 
himself  to  a  certain  sect.  These  people  affirm  that  a 
Jewish  malefactor,  who  was  crucified  some  years  ago 
at  Jerusalem,  rose  the  third  day  from  the  dead ;  and 
this  Paul  is  mad  enough  to  assert  that  Jesus,  the 
leader  of  their  sect,  is  not  only  now  alive,  but  that  he 
himself  has  seen  him,  and  is  resolved  to  live  and  die 
for  him — Poor  crazy  creature  P  But  God  made  use  of 
this  occasion  to  discover  the  real  character  of  Paul ; 
and  taught  the  Centurion,  from  the  circumstances 
which  followed,  to  whom  it  was  he  owed  his  direction 
in  the  storm,  and  for  whose  sake  he  received  his  pre- 
servation through  it." 

In  all  trying  occasions,  therefore,  Mr.  N.  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  Christian  ;  and 
especially  of  a  Christian  minister  being  called  to 
stand  forward  as  an  example  to  his  flock — to  feel  him- 
self placed  in  a  post  of  honour — a  post,  in  which  he 
may  not  only  glorify  God,  but  also  forcibly  demon- 
strate the  peculiar  supports  of  the  Gospel.  More  es- 
pecially, when  this  could  be  done  (as  in  his  own  case) 
from  no  doubtful  motive  :  then,  it  may  be  expedient  to 
leave  the  path  of  ordinary  custom,  for  the  greater 
reason  of  exhibiting  both  the  doctries  of  truth,  and 
the  experience  of  their  power. 

Though  I  professedly  publish  none  of  Mr.  N.'s 
letters,  for  reasons  hereafter  assigned ;  yet  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  insert  part  of  one,  with  which  1 
am  favoured  by  J.  F****,  Esq.  of  Stanmore  Hill, 
written  to  him  while  at  Rome,  and  dated  December 
5th,  1796.    It  shows  the  interest  which  the  writer 
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took  in  the  safety  of  his  friend :  and  his  address  iu 
attempting  to  break  the  enchantments  with  which 
men  of  taste  are  surrounded  when  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

"  The  true  Christian,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech, 
has  no  home  here :  he  is  and  must  be,  a  stranger 
and  a  pilgrim  upon  earth :  his  citizenship,  treasure, 
and  real  home  are  in  a  better  world ;  and  every 
step  he  takes,  whether  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  is 
a  step  nearer  to  his  father's  house.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  in  the  path  of  duty,  he  is  always  at 
home;  for  the  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's:  and,  as 
we  see  the  same  sun  in  England  or  Italy,  in  Europe 
or  Asia:  so,  wherever  he  is,  he  equally  sets  the  Lord 
always  before  him :  and  finds  himself  equally  near 
the  throne  of  Grace,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. — 
God  is  every  where ;  and,  by  faith  in  the  Great 
Mediator,  he  dwells  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  To 
him  that  line  of  Horace  may  be  applied,  in  the  best 
sense, 

C'oelum,  non  animvm  mutarit,  qui  irons  mare  currunl. 

"  I  trust,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  carry  out. 
and  bring  home  with  you,  a  determination  similar 
to  that  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  who  vowed  a  vow. 
saying,  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  zvill  keep  tnt 
in  the  zuay  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and 
raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father''. < 
house  in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God! — May 
the  Lord  himself  write  it  on  your  heart! 

"You  are  now  at  Rome,  the  centre  of  the  Fine 
Arts ;  a  place  abounding  with  every  thing  to  gratify 
a  person  of  your  taste.  Athens  had  the  pre-eminence 
in  the  Apostle  Paul's  time :  and  1  think  it  highly 
probable,  from  many  passages  in  his  writings,  that  he 
likewise  had  a  taste  capable  of  admiring  and  relish- 
ing the  beauties  of  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture, which  he  could  not  but  observe  during  hi?= 
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sibode  ill  that  city :  but  then  he  had  a  higher,  a  spi- 
ritual, a  divine  taste,  which  was  greatly  shocked  and 
greived  by  the  ignorance,  idolatry  and  wickedness 
which  surrounded  him,  insomuch  that  he  could 
attend  to  nothing  else.  This  taste,  which  cannot  be 
acquired  by  any  effort  or  study  of  ours,  but  is  freely 
bestowed  on  all  who  sincerely  ask  it  of  the  Lord, 
divests  the  vanities  which  the  world  admire  of  their 
glare;  and  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  most  splendid 
uid  specious  works  of  men  who  know  not  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  declaration  of  the  prophet,  Theif  hatch 
cockatrice  eggs,  and  iveave"  the  spider^  web.  Much 
ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the  weaving  of  a  cobweb  ; 
but.  when  finished,  it  is  worthless  and  useless.  Incu- 
bation requires  close  diligence  and  attention :  if  the 
hen  is  too  lon^  from  her  nest,  the  egg  is  spoiled ; 
but  why  should  she  sit  at  all  upon  the  egg,  and  watch 
it,  and  warm  it  night  and  day,  if  it  only  produces 
a  cockatrice  at  last?  Thus  vanity  or  mischief  are 
the  chief  rulers  of  unsanctified  genius :  the  artists 
spin  webs ;  and  the  philosophers,  by  their  learned 
speculations,  hatch  cockatrices,  to  poison  themselves 
and  their  fellow-creatures :  few  of  either  sort  have 
one  serious  thought  of  that  awful  eternity,  upon  the 
brink  of  which  they  stand  for  a  while,  and  into  the 
depth  of  which  they  successively  fall. 

"A  part  of  the  sentence  denounced  against  the 
city  which  once  stood  upon  seven  hills,  is  so  pointed 
and  graphical,  that  I  must  transcribe  it :  Jlnd  the 
zoice  of  harpers  and  musicians,  and  pipers,  and 
trumpeters,  shall  he  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee  ;  and 
no  craftsman,  of  whatsoever  craft  he  be,  shall  be 
found  any  more  in  thee  :  and  the  light  of  a  candle 
shall  no  more  be  seen  in  thee.  Now,  I  am  informed, 
that,  upon  certain  occasions,  the  whole  cupola  of 
St.  Peter's  is  covered  with  lamps,  and  affords  a  very 
magnificent  spectacle :  if  I  saw  it,  it  would  remind 
me  of  that  time  when  there  will  not  be  the  shining  of 
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a  single  candle  in  the  city ;  for  the  sentence  must  be 
executed,  and  the  hour  may  be  approaching — 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

"  You  kindly  inquire  after  my  health :  myself  and 
family  are,  through  the  divine  favour,  perfectly  well : 
yet,  healthy  as  I  am,  I  labour  under  a  growing  disor- 
der, for  which  there  is  no  cure ;  I  mean  old  age.  I 
am  not  sorr}-  it  is  a  mortal  disease,  from  which  no  one 
recovers  :  for  who  would  live  always  in  such  a  world 
as  this,  who  has  a  scriptural  hope  of  an  inheritance  in 
the  world  of  light  ?  I  am  now  in  my  seventy-second 
year,  and  seem  to  have  lived  long  enough  for  myself. 
I  have  known  something  of  the  evil  of  life,  and  have 
had  a  large  share  of  the  good.  I  know  what  the 
world  can  do,  and  what'  it  cannot  do :  it  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away  that pe<tce  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding:  it  cannot  soothe  a  wounded  con- 
science, nor  enable  us  to  meet  death  with  comfort. — 
That  you,  my  dear  sir,  may  have  an  abiding  and 
abounding  experience  that  the  Gospel  is  a  catholicon 
adapted  to  all  our  wants  and  all  our  feelings,  and  a 
suitable  help  when  every  other  help  fails,  is  the  sin- 
<  ere  and  ardent  prayer  of 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"JoH.v  Newton." 

But,  in  proportion  as  Mr.  N.  felt  the  vanity  of  the 
pursuits  which  he  endeavoured  to  expose  in  the  fore- 
going letter,  he  was  as  feelingly  alive  to  whatever 
regarded  eternal  concerns.  Take  an  instance  of  this, 
in  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  another  friend.  This 
friend  was  a  minister,  who  affected  great  accuracy 
in  his  discourses ;  and  who,  on  that  Sunday,  had 
nearly  occupied  an  hour  in  insisting  on  several  la- 
boured and  nice  distinctions  made  in  his  subject.  As 
he  had  a  high  estimation  of  Mr.  N.'s  judgment,  he 
inquired  of  him,  as  they  walked  home,  whether  he 
thought  the  distinctions  just  now  insisted  on  were  full 
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and  judicious.  Mr.  N.  said  he  thought  them  nol 
fillip  as  a  very  important  one  had  been  omitted. — 
"  What  can  that  be  ?"  said  the  minister:  "fori  had 
taken  more  than  ordinary  care  to  enumerate  them 
fully."  "I  think  not,"  replied  Mr.  N.  "for,  when 
many  of  your  congregation  had  travelled  several 
miles  for  a  meal,  I  think  you  should  not  have  forgot- 
ten the  important  distinction  which  must  ever  exist 
betiven  meat  and  bones." 

In  the  year  1799,  Mr.  N.  had  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.  D.  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
New-Jersey  in  America,  and  the  Diploma  sent  to 
him.  He  also  received  a  work  in  t^vo  volumes,  dedi- 
cated to  him  Avith  the  above  title  annexed  to  his 
name.  Mr.  wrote  the  author  a  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  work,  but  begged  to  decline  an 
honour  which  he  never  intended  to  accept.  "  /  aw," 
said  he,  "as  om  horn  out  of  due  time.^  I  have 
neither  the  pretension  nor  wish  to  honours  of  this 
kind.  HoAvever,  therefore,  the  university  may  over- 
rate my  attainments,  and  thus  show  their  respect,  I 
must  not  forget  myself:  it  would  be  both  vain  and 
improper  were  I  to  concur  in  it." 

But  Mr.  N.  had  yet  another  storm  to  weather. 

■i  *  In  a  MS.  note,  dated  Dec.  15th,  1797,  *  letter  in  the  collection 
before  referred  to,  Mr.  N.  writes: — "  Though  I  am  not  so  sensibly  affec- 
ted as  I  couUVwish,  I  hope  I  am  truly  affected  by  the  frequent  reviews 
1  make  of  my  past  life.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  thy  church  scarcely 
afford  an  instance  in  all  respects  so  singular.  Perhaps  thy  grace 
may  have  recovered  some  from  an  equal  degree  of  apostacy,  infi- 
delity and  profligacy ;  but  few  of  them  have  been  redeemed  from 
such  a  state  of  misery  and  depression  as  I  was  in,  upon  the  coast 
of  Africa,  when  thy  unsought  mercy  wrought  for  ray  deliverance. 
But  that  such  a  wretch  should  not  only  be  spared  and  pardoned, 
but  reserved  to  the  honour  of  preaching  thy  gospel;  which  he  had 
blasphemed  and  renounced,  and  at  length  be  placed  in  a  very  public 
.situation,  and  favoured  with  acceptance  and  usefulness,  both  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press ;  so  that  my  poor  name  is  known  in  most  parts 
of  the  world,  where  there  are  any  who  know  thee — This  is  won- 
derful indeed  I — The  more  thou  hast  exalted  me,  the  more  1  ought 
to  abase  myself." 
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While  we  were  contemplating  the  long  and  rough 
voyage  he  had  passed,  and  thought  he  had  only  nov, 
to  rest  in  a  quiet  haven,  and  with  a  fine  sun-setting 
at  the  close  of  the  evening  of  his  life ;  clouds  began 
to  gather  again,  and  seemed  to  threaten  a  wreck  a1 
the  very  entry  of  the  port. 

He  used  to  make  excursions  in  the  summer  to 
diflferent  friends  in  the  country ;  endeavouring  to 
make  these  visits  profitable  to  them  and  their  neigh- 
bours, by  his  continual  prayers,  and  the  expositions- 
he  gave  of  the  scriptures  read  at  their  morning  and 
evening  worship.  I  have  heard  of  some,  who  were 
first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  themselves  and 
of  God,  by  attending  his  exhortations  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  for,  indeed,  besides  what  he  undertook  in  a 
more  stated  way  at  the  church,  he  seldom  entered  a 
room,  but  something  both  profitable  and  entertaining 
fell  from  his  lips. 

After  the  death  of  Miss  Cuningham  and  Mrs.  N., 
his  companion  in  these  summer  excursions  was  Jiis 
other  niece,  Miss  Ehzabcth  Catlett.  This  young  lady 
had  also  been  brought  up  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  witl» 
Miss  Cunningham ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  two 
latter,  she  became  the  object  of  Mr.  N.'s  naturally 
affectionate  disposition.  She  also  became  quite  ne- 
cessary to  him  by  her  administrations  in  his  latter 
years :  she  watched  him,  walked  with  him,  and  visit- 
ed wherever  he  went :  when  his  sight  failed,  she 
read  to  him,  divided  his  food,,  and  was  unto  him  all 
that  a  dutiful  daughter  could  be. 

But,  in  the  year  1801,  a  nervous  disorder  seized 
her,  by  which  Mr.  N.  was  obliged  to  submit  to  her 
being  separated  from  him.  During  the  twelv  e-month 
it  lasted,  the  weight  of  the  affliction,  added  to  his 
weight  of  years,  seemed  to  overwhelm.  I  extracted 
a  few  of  his  reflections  on  the  occasion,  written  on 
some  blank  leaves  in  an  edition  of  his  "  Letters  to  a 
Wife,"  which  he  lent  me  on  my  undertaking  these 
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Memoirs,  and  have  subjoined  them  in  a  note.*  I(, 
may  give  the  reader  pleasure  to  be  informed  that  Miss 
Catlett  returned  home;  gradually  recovered;  and 
afterward  married  a  worthy  man  of  the  name  ol 
Smith. 

It  was  with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  surprise,  thaf 
the  friends  and  hearers  of  this  eminent  servant  ol 
God  beheld  him  bringing  forth  such  a  measure  ol 
fruit  in  extreme  age.  Though  then  almost  eight} 
years  old,  his  sight  nearly  gone,  and  incapable,  through 
deafness,  of  joining  in  conversation ;  yet  his  public 
ministry  was  regularly  continued,  and  maintained 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  his  former  animation. 
His  memory,  indeed,  was  observed  to  fail,  but  hi--: 
judgment  in  divine  things  still  remained  :  and,  though 
some  depression  of  spirits  was  observed,  which  he 
used  to  account  for  from  his  advanced  age;  yet 

*  August  1st,  1801.  "  I  now  enter  my  77th  year.  I  have  been 
exercised  this  year  with  a  trying  and  unexpected  change  ;  but  it  is 
by  thy  appointment,  my  gracious  Lord,  and  thou  art  unchangeably 
wise,  good,  and  meiciiul.  .  Thou  gavest  me  my  dear  adopted  child. 
Thou  didst  own  my  endeavours  to  bring  her  up  for  thee.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  thou  hast  called  lier  by  thy  grace.  I  thank  thee  for 
the  many  years'  comfort  (ten)  I  have  had  in  her ;  and  for  the  atten- 
tion and  affection  she  has  always  shown  me,  exceeding  that  of  mos! 
daughters  to  their  own  parents.  Tliou  hast  now  tried  me,  as  thoii 
didst  Abraham,  in  my  old  age  ;  when  my  eyes  are  failing,  and  my 
stiength  declines.  Thou  hast  called  for  my  Isaac,  who  had  so  long 
been  my  chief  stay  and  stalf ;  but  it  was  thy  blessing  that  made 
|jer  so.  A  nervous  disorder  has  seized  her,  and  I  desire  to  leave 
her  under  thy  care ;  and  chiefly  pray  for  myself,  that  I  may  be  ena- 
bled to  wait  thy  time  and  wdl.  without  betraymg  any  signs  of  im- 
patience or  despondency  unbecoming  my  profession  and  character. 
Hitherto  thou  hast  helped  me;  and  to  thee  1  look  for  help  in  future. 
Let  all  issue  in  thy  glory,  that  my  friends  and  hearers  may  be  en- 
couraged by  seeing  how  I  am  supported :  let  thy  strength  be  mani- 
fested in  my  weakness,  and  thy  grace  be  suflicient  for  me,  and  le1 
all  finally  work  together  for  our  good  :  Amen  I  I  am  to  say  from 
my  heart,  A"ot  iny  will  but  thine  be  done.  But,  though  thou  hast  iir 
a  measure  made  my  spirit  willing,  thou  knowest,  and  I  feel,  that  the 
flesh  is  weak.  Lord,  I  believe :  help  tlwu  my  unbelief.  Lord,  I 
submit  :  subdue  every  rebellious  thought  that  dares  arise  against 
thy  wUl.  Spare  my  eyes,  if  it  please  thee;  but,  above  all,  strength- 
en my  faith  and  love."' 
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liis  perception,  taste,  and  zeal  for  the  truths  whicli 
he  had  long  received  and  taught  were  evident.  Like 
Simeon,  having  seen  the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  ho 
now  only  waited  and  prayed  to  depart  in  peace. 

After  Mr.  N.  was  turned  of  eighty,  some  of  his 
friends  feared  he  might  continue  his  public  ministra- 
tions too  long.  They  marked  not  only  his  infirmities; 
in  the  pulpit,  but  felt  much  on  account  of  the  decrease 
of  his  strength  and  of  his  occasional  depressions. 
Conversing  with  him  in  January,  1806,  on  the  latter, 
he  observed,  that  he  h;id  experienced  nothing  which 
in  the  least  affected  the  principles  he  had  felt  and 
taught;  that  his  depressions  were  the  natural  result  of 
fourscore  years  ;  and  that,  at  any  age,  we  can  only  en- 
joy that  comfort  from  our  principles  which  God  is 
pleased  to  send.  But,"  replied  I,  "  in  the  article  of 
public  preaching,  might  it  not  be  best  to  consider 
your  work  as  done,  and  stop  before  you  evidently 
discover  you  can  speak  no  longer?"  "I  cannot 
stop,"  said  he,  raising  his  voice,  "  What!  shall  the  old 
African  blasphemer  stop  zohile  he  can  speak 

In  every  future  visit,  I  perceived  old  age  making 
rapid  strides.  At  length  his  friends  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  themselves  known  to  him  :  his  sight, 
his  hearing,  and  his  recollection  exceedingly  failed  : 
but,  being  mercifully  kept  from  pain,  he  generally  ap- 
peared easy,  and  cheerful.  Whatever  he  uttered  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  principles  which  he  had 
so  long  and  so  honourably  maintained.  Calling  to 
see  him  a  few  days  before  he  died,  with  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  we  could  not  make  him  recol- 
lect either  of  us ;  but,  seeing  him  afterward  when  sitting 
up  in  his  chair,  I  found  so  much  intellect  remaining,  as 
produced  a  short  and  affectionate  reply,  though  he 
was  utterly  incapable  of  conversation. 

Mr.  N.  declined  in  this  very  gradual  way,  till  at 
length  it  was  painful  to  ask  him  a  question,  or  to 
attempt  to  rouse  faculties  almost  gone  :  still  his  friends 
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were  anxious  to  get  a  word  from  him,  and  those 
friends  who  survive  him  will  be  as  anxious  to  learn 
■  the  state  of  his  mind  in  his  latest  hours.  It  is  quite 
]iatural  thus  to  inquire,  though  it  is  not  important  Aow 
such  a  decided  character  left  this  world.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  N.  say  when  he  has  heard  particular 
inquiry  made  about  the  last  expressions  of  an  eminent 
Christian,  "  Tell  me  not  how  the  man  died,  but  how 
he  lived." 

Still  I  say  it  is  natural  to  inquire  :  and  I  will  meet 
the  desire  ;  not  by  trying  to  expand  uninteresting  par- 
ticulars, but,  so  far  as  I  can  collect  encouragingy«c^5: 
and  I  learn  from  a  paper,  kindly  sent  me  by  his 
family,  all  that  is  interesting  and  authentic. 

About  a  month  before  Mr.  N.'s  death,  Mr.  Smith's 
niece  was  sitting  by  him,  to  whom  he  said,  "It  is  a 
great  thing  to  die  ;  and,  when  flesh  and  heart  fail,  to 
have  God  for  the  strength  of  our  heart,  and  our  por- 
tion for  ever — I  know  whom  1  have  believed,  and  he 
is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  against 
that  great  day.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day." 

When  Mrs.  Smith  came  into  the  room,  he  said,  "  I 
have  been  meditating  on  a  subject.  Come,  and  hear 
all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  zvill  declare  pihat  he  hath 
done  for  my  soul,^'' 

At  another  time  he  said,  "More  light,.more  love, 
more  liberty — hereafter  I  hope,  when  I  shut  my  eyes 
on  the  things  of  time,  I  shall  open  them  in  a  better 
world.  What  a  thing  it  is  to  live,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  wings  of  the  Almighty  !  I  am  going  the  way  of 
all  flesh."  And  when  one  replied,  "  The  Lord  is 
gracious,"  he  answered,  "  If  it  were  not  so.  how  could 
f  dare  to  stand  before  him  ?" 

The  Wednesday  before  he  died,  Mrs.  G  asked 

him,  if  his  mind  was  comfortable  ;  he  replied,  "  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  Lord's  will." 
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Mr.  N.  seemed  sensible  to  his  last  hour,  but  ex 
pressed  nothing  remarkable  after  these  words.  He 
departed  on  the  21st,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault  of 
his  church  the  31st  of  December,  1807,  having  left 
the  following  injunction  in  a  letter  for  the  direction  of 
his  executors. 

I  propose  writing  an  epitaph  for  myself,  if  it  ma) 
be  put  up,  on  a  plain  marble  tablet,  near  tlie  vestry 
door,  to  the  following  purport : 

JOHN   NEWTON,  Clerk, 

Once  an  Infidel  and  Libertine, 
A  servant  of  slaves  in  Africa, 
\\  as,  by  the  rich  mercy  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
JESUS  CHRIST, 
Preserved,  restored,  pardoned, 
And  appointed  to  preach  the  Faith 

He  had  long  laboured  to  destroy. 
Near  16  years  at  Olney  in  Bucks; 
And  —  years  in  this  church. 


On  Feb.  1, 1750,  he  married 
MARY. 

Daughter  of  the  late  George  Catlett, 
Of  Chatham,  Kent, 
lie  resigned  her  to  the  Lord  who  gave  her, 
On  loth  December,  1790. 

And  I  earnestly  desire  that  no  other  monument,  and 
no  inscription  but  to  this  purport,  may  be  attempted 
for  me." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  exordium  of  Mr. 
Newton's  will,  dated  June  13,  1803  : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  John  Newton,  oI 
Coleman  Street  Buildings  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen 
Coleman  Street,  in  the  city  of  London,  Clerk,  being 
through  mercy  in  good  health,  and  of  sound  and  dis- 
posing mind,  memory,  and  understanding,  although  in 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  my  age,  do,  for  the  settling 
of  my  temporal  concerns,  and  for  the  disposal  of  all 
the  worldly  estate  which  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  in 
his  good  providence  to  give  me,  make  this  ray  last 
Will  and  Testament  as  follows.    I  commit  my  soul  to 
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my  gracious  God  and  Saviour,  who  mercifully  spared 
and  preserved  me,  when  I  was  an  Apostate,  a 
Blasphemer,  and  an  Infidel,  and  delivered  me  from 
that  state  of  misery  on  the  coast  of  Africa  into 
which  my  obstinate  wickedness  had  plunged  me ; 
and  who  has  been  pleased  to  admit  me  (though 
most  unworthy)  to  preach  his  Glorious  Gospel.  1 
rely  with  humble  confidence  upon  the  atonement 
and  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  God  and 
Man,  which  I  have  often  proposed  to  others,  as 
the  only  Foundation  whereon  a  sinner  can  build 
his  hope :  trusting  that  he  will  guard  and  guide  mc 
through  the  uncertain  remainder  of  my  life,  and 
that  he  will  then  admit  me  into  his  presence  in  his 
Heavenly  Kingdom.  I  would  have  my  Body  de- 
posited in  the  Vault  under  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  close  to  the  coffins  of  my  late 
dear  Wife  and  my  dear  neice  Elizabeth  Cunningham  ; 
and  it  is  ray  desire  that  my  Funeral  may  be  perform- 
ed with  as  little  expense  as  possible,  consistent  with 
decency.'" 


REVIEW 


OF 


MR.  NEWTON'S  CHARACTEK. 


Thkre  seems  to  be  little  need  of  giving  a  general 
character  of  Mr.  N.  after  the  particulars  which  ap- 
pear in  the  foregoing  Memoirs.  He  unquestionably 
was  the  child  of  a  peculiar  providence,  in  every  step 
of  his  progress ;  and  his  deep  sense  of  the  extraor- 
dinary dispensation  through  which  he  had  passed,  was 
the  prominent  topic  in  his  conversation.  Those,  who 
personally  knew  the  man,  could  have  no  doubt  of  the 
probity  with  which  his  "  Narrative"  (singular  as  it 
may  appear)  was  written.  They,  however,  who 
could  not  view  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs  so 
nearly  as  his  particular  friends  did,  may  wish  to  learn 
something  further  of  his  character  with  respect  to  his 

LITERARY  ATTAINMENTS  his   MINISTRY  his  FAMILY 

HABITS — his  WRITINGS — and  his  familiar  conver- 
sation. 

Of  his  LITERATURE,  wc  leam  from  his  "  Narrative" 
what  he  attained  in  the  learned  languages  ;  and  that, 
by  almost  incredible  efforts.  Few  men  have  under- 
taken such  difficulties  under  such  disadvantages.  It, 
therefore,  seems  more  extraordinary,  that  he  should 
have  attained  so  much,  than  that  he  should  not  have 
acquired  more.  Nor  did  he  quit  his  pursuits  of  this 
kind,  but  in  order  to  gain  that  knowledge  which  he 
deemed  much  more  important.  Whatever  he  con- 
ceived had  a  tendency  to  qualify  him,  as  a  f^cribe  roe!/ 
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instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  bringing  out  of  his 
treasury  things  neio  and  old — I  say,  in  pursuit  of  this 
point,  he  might  have  adopted  the  Apostle's  expression. 
One  thing  I  do.  By  a  principle  so  simply  and  firmly 
directed,  he  furnished  his  mind  with  much  informa- 
tion :  he  had  consulted  the  best  old  divines  ;  had  read 
the  moderns  of  reputation  with.avidity  ;  and  was  con- 
tinually watching  whatever  might  serve  for  analogies 
or  illustrations  in  the  service  of  religion.  "A  minis- 
ter," he  used  to  say,  "  wherever  he  is,  should  be 
always  in  his  study.  He  should  look  at  every  man, 
and  at  every  thing,  as  capable  of  affording  him  some 
instruction."  His  mind,  therefore,  was  ever  intent 
on  his  calling — ever  extracting  something,  even  from 
the  basest  materials,  which  he  could  turn  into  gold. 

In  consequence  of  this  incessant  attention  to  this 
object,  while  many  (whose  early  advantages  greatly 
exceeded  his)  might  excel  Mr.  N.  in  the  knowledge 
and  investigation  of  some  curious  abstract,  but  very 
unimportant  points  ;  he  vastly  excelled  them  in  points 
of  infinitely  higher  importance  to  man  : — In  the 
knowledge  of  God,  of  his  word,  and  of  the  human 
heart  in  its  wants  and  resources,  Newton  would  have 
stood  among  mere  scholars,  as  his  name-sake  the  phi- 
losopher stood  in  science  among  ordinary  men.  I 
might  say  the  same  of  some  others,  who  have  set  out 
late  in  the  profession  ;  but  who,  with  a  portion  of  Mr. 
N.'s  piety  and  ardour,  have  greatly  outstripped  those 
who  have  had  every  early  advantage  and  encourage- 
ment : — men  with  specious  titles  and  high  connections 
have  received  the  rezvards;  while  men,  like  Newton, 
without  them,  have  done  the  work. 

With  respect  to  his  ministry,  he  appeared,  per- 
haps, to  least  advantage  in  the  pulpit ;  as  he  did  not 
generally  aim  at  accuracy  in  the  composition  of  his 
sermons,  nor  at  any  address  in  the  delivery  of  them. 
His  utterance  was  far  from  clear,  and  his  attitudes 
ungraceful.    He  possessed,  however,  so  much  affec- 
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tion  for  his  people,  and  so  much  zeal  for  their  best  in- 
terests, that  the  defect  of  his  manner  was  of  little 
consideration  with  his  constant  hearers :  at  the  same 
time,  his  capacity  and  habit  of  entering  into  their 
trials  and  experience,  gave  the  highest  interest  to  his 
ministry  among  them.  Besides  which,  he  frequently 
interspersed  the  most  brilliant  allusions  ;  and  brought 
forward  such  happy  illustrations  of  his  subject,  and 
those  with  so  much  unction,  on  his  own  heart,  a- 
melted  and  enlarged  theirs.  The  parent-like  tender 
ness  and  affection,  which  accompanied  his  instruction, 
made  them  prefer  him  to  preachers,  who,  on  other 
accounts,  were  much  more  generally  popular. 

It  ought  also  to  be  noted,  that,  amidst  the  extrava- 
gant notions  and  unscriptural  positions  which  have 
sometimes  disgraced  the  religious  world,  Mr.  N.  never 
departed,  in  any  instance,  from  soundly  and  seriously 
promulgating  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints; 
of  which  his  writings  will  remain  the  best  evidence. 
His  doctrine  was  strictly  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, urged  on  the  consciences  of  men  in  the  mosi 
practical  and  experimental  manner.  "  I  hope,"  said 
he  one  day  to  me,  smiling,  "  I  hope  I  am,  upon  the 
whole,  a  scriptural  preacher;  for  I  find  I  am  con- 
sidered as  an  Arminian  among  the  high  Calvinists,  and 
as  a  Calvinist  among  the  strenuous  Arminians." 

I  never  observed  any  thing  like  bigotry  in  his  minis- 
terial character ;  though  he  seemed,  at  all  times,  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  order,  and  its  good  effects  in 
the  ministry.  He  had  formerly  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  some  highly  respectable  ministers  among 
the  Dissenters,  and  retained  a  cordial  regard  for  many 
to  the  last.  He  considered  the  strong  prejudices 
which  attach  to  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  as 
arising  more  from  education  than  from  principle. 
But,  being  himself  both  a  clergyman  and  an  incum- 
bent in  the  Church  of  England,  he  wished  to  be  con- 
sistent.   In  public,  therefore,  he  felt  he  could  not  ac< 
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with  some  ministers,  whom  he  thought  truly  good  men. 
and  to  whom  he  cordially  wished  success  in  their  en- 
deavours ;  and  he  patiently  met  the  consequence. 
They  called  him  a  bigot ;  and  he,  in  return,  prayed 
for  them,  that  they  might  not  be  really  such. 

He  had  formerly  taken  much  pains  in  composing 
his  sermons,  as  I  could  perceive  in  one  MS.  which  I 
looked  through;  and,  even  latterly,  I  have  known 
him,  whenever  he  felt  it  necessary,  produce  admirable 
plans  for  the  pulpit.  I  own  I  thought  liis  judgment 
deficient,  in  not  deeming  such  preparation  necessary  at 
all  times.  I  have  sat  in  pain,  when  he  has  spoken 
unguardedly  in  this  way  before  young  ministers  ;  men, 
who,  with  but  comparatively  slight  degrees  of  his  infor- 
jnation  and  experience,  would  draw  encouragement  to 
ascend  the  pulpit  with  but  little  previous  study  of 
their  subject.  A  minister  is  not  to  be  blamed,  who 
cannot  rise  to  qualifications  which  some  of  his  bre- 
thren have  attained ;  but  he  is  certainly  bound  to  im- 
prove his  own  talent  to  the  utmost  of  his  power :  he 
is  not  to  cover  his  sloth,  his  love  of  company,  or  his 
disposition  to  attend  a  wealthy  patron,  with  the  pre- 
tence o{  depanding  entirely  on  j/rme  influence.  Timo- 
thy had  as  good  ground,  at  least,  for  expecting  such 
influence  as  any  of  his  successors  in  the  ministry  ;  and 
yet  the  Apostle  admonishes  him  to  give  attendance  to 
reading,  to  exhortation,  and  to  doctrine — to  neglect  not 
the  gift  that  was  in  him — to  meditate  upon  these  things 
— to  give  himself  wholly  to  them,  that  his  profiting 
might  appear  to  all. 

Mr.  N.  regularly  preached  on  the  Sunday  morning 
and  evening  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  and  also  on  the 
Wednesday  morning.  After  he  was  turned  of  seventy 
he  often  undertook  to  assist  other  clergymen  ;  some- 
times, even  to  the  preaching  of  six  sermons  in  the 
-space  of  a  week.  What  was  more  extraordinary,  he 
continued  his  usual  course  of  preaching  at  his  own 
church  after  he  was  fourscore  years  old.  and  th?1. 
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when  he  could  no  longer  see  to  read  his  text !  His 
memory  and  voice  sometimes  failed  him ;  but  it  was 
remarked,  that,  at  this  great  age,  he  was  nowhere  more 
recollected  or  lively  than  in  the  pulpit.  He  was 
punctual  as  to  time  with  his  congregation.  Every 
first  Sunday  evening  in  the  month  he  preached  on  re- 
lative duties.  Mr.  Alderman  Lea  regularly  sent  his 
carriage  to  convey  him  to  the  church,  and  Mr.  Bates 
sent  his  servant  to  attend  him  in  the  pulpit ;  which 
friendly  assistance  was  continued  till  Mr.  N.  could  ap- 
pear no  longer  in  public. 

His  ministerial  visits  were  exemplary.  I  do  not  re- 
collect one,  though  favoured  with  many,  in  which  his 
general  information  and  lively  genius  did  not  commu- 
nicate instruction,  and  his  atTectionate  and  condescend- 
ing sympathy  did  not  leave  comfort. 

Truth  demands  it  should  be  said,  that  he  did  not 
always  administer  consolation,  nor  give  an  account  of 
characters,  with  sufficient  discrimination.  His  talent 
did  not  lie  in  discerning  of  spirits.  I  never  saw  him 
so  much  moved,  as  when  any  friend  endeavoured  to 
correct  his  errors  in  this  respect.  His  credulity  seem- 
ed to  arise  from  the  consciousness  he  had  of  his  own 
integrity ;  and  from  that  sort  of  parental  fondness 
which  he  bore  to  all  his  friends,  real  or  pretended.  I 
knew  one,  since  dead,  whom  he  thus  described,  while 
living — "  He  is  certainly  an  odd  man,  and  has  his  fail- 
ings ;  but  he  has  great  integrity,  and  I  hope  he  is  go- 
ing to  heaven :"  whereas,  almost  all  who  knew  him 
thought  the  man  should  go  first  into  the  pillory ! 

In  his  FAMILY,  Mr.  N.  might  be  admired  more  safely 
than  imitated.  His  excessive  attachment  to  Mrs.  N. 
is  so  fully  displayed  in  his  "  Narrative,"  and  confirmed 
in  the  two  volumes  he  thought  it  proper  to  publish, 
entitled,  "  Letters  to  a  Wife,"  that  the  reader  will 
need  no  information  on  this  subject.  Some  of  his 
friends  wished  this  violent  attachment  had  been  cast 
more  into  the  shade:   as  tending  to  furnish  a  spur. 
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where  human  nature  generally  needs  a  curb.  Ho 
used,  indeed,  to  speak  of  such  attachments,  in  the 
abstract,  as  idolatry ;  though  his  own  was  providen- 
tially ordered  to  be  the  main  hinge  on  which  his  pre- 
servation and  deliverance  turned,  while  in  his  worst 
<tate.  Good  men,  however,  cannot  be  too  cautious 
liow  they  give  sanction,  by  their  expressions  or  exam- 
ple, to  a  passion,  which,  when  not  under  sober  regu- 
lation, has  overwhelmed  not  only  families,  but  states, 
with  disgrace  and  ruin. 

With  his  unusual  degree  of  benevolence  and  aliec- 
lion,  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  the  spiritual  inte- 
rests of  his  servants  were  brought  forward,  and  ex- 
amined severally  every  Sunday  afternoon :  nor  that, 
being  treated  like  children,  they  should  grow  old  in 
his  service.  In  short,  Mr.  N.  could  live,  no  longer 
than  he  could  love :  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  his 
nieces  had  more  of  his  heart  than  is  generally  afforded 
to  their  own  children  by  the  fondest  parents.  It  has 
■ilready  been  mentioned  that  his  house  was  an  asylum 
for  the  perplexed  or  afflicted.  Young  ministers  vi^ere 
peculiarly  the  objects  of  his  attention :  he  instructed 
them  ;  he  encouraged  them :  he  warned  them ;  and 
might  truly  be  said  to  be  a  father  in  Christ,  spending 
and  being  spent,  for  the  interest  of  his  church.  In 
order  thus  to  execute  the  various  avocations  of  the 
day,  he  used  to  rise  early  :  he  seldom  was  found  abroad 
in  the  evening,  and  was  exact  in  his  appointments. 

Of  his  WRITINGS,  I  think  little  needs  to  be  said 
here ;  they  are  in  wide  circulation,  and  best  speak  for 
themselves.  An  able  editor  is  now  employed  in  ad- 
ding some  posthumous  pieces,  left  for  publication  by 
the  author.  After  which,  the  whole  will  appear  in  a 
complete  set.  I  hope  to  see  a  fuller  and  more  accu- 
rate account  of  these  writings  published  by  the  editor, 
should  the  executors  deem  it  necessary.  At  present, 
therefore,  what  I  shall  observe  upon  them  will  be  bul 
general  and  cursory. 

vor,.  I.  "  36*- 
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The  "  Sermons"  which  Mr.  N.  published  at  Liver- 
pool, after  being  refused  on  his  first  application  for  or- 
ders, were  intended  to  show  what  he  would  have 
preached,  had  he  been  admitted:  they  are  highly 
creditable  to  his  understanding  and  to  his  heart.  The 
facility  with  which  he  attained  so  much  of  the  learn- 
ed languages  seems  partly  accounted  for,  from  hi^ 
being  able  to  acquire  so  early,  a  neat  and  natural 
style  in  his  own  language,  and  that  under  such  evident 
disadvantages.  His  Review  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory," so  far  as  it  proceeded,  has  been  much  esteemed  : 
and,  if  it  had  done  no  more  than  excite  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Milner  (as  that  most  valuable  and  instructive  au- 
thor informs  us  it  did)  to  pursue  Mr.  N.'s  idea  more 
largely,  it  was  sufficient  success.  Before  this,  the 
world  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  a  history  of  real 
Christianity  ;  and  to  have  been  content  with  what  for 
the  most  part,  was  but  an  account  of  the  ambition 
and  politics  of  secular  men  assuming  the  Christian 
name. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  observes  the 
spirit  of  all  his  Sermons,  H}Tnns,  Tracts,  &;c.  that 
nothing  is  aimed  at  which  should  be  met  by  criti- 
cal investigation.  In  the  preface  to  his  Hjinns,  he 
remarks,  '•  Though  I  would  not  offend  readers  of 
taste  by  a  wilful  coarseness  and  negligence,  I  do  no( 
write  professedly  for  them.  I  have  simply  declared 
my  own  views  and  feelings,  as  I  might  have  done  if 
I  had  composed  hymns  in  some  of  the  newly  disco- 
vered islands  in  the  South  Sea,  where  no  person  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  name  of  Jesus  but  by  myself." 

To  dwell,  therefore,  with  a  critical  eye  on  this 
part  of  his  public  character  would  be  absurd  and 
impertinent :  it  would  be  to  erect  a  tribunal  to  which 
he  seems  not  amenable.  He  appears  to  have  paid 
no  regard  to  a  nice  ear,  or  an  accurate  review^er; 
but  preferring  a  style  at  once  neat  and  perspicuous, 
to  have  laid  out  himself  entirely  for  the  service  of 
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the  Church  of  God,  and  more  especially  for  the  tried 
and  experienced  part  of  its  members. 

His  chief  excellence,  as  a  writer,  seemed  to  lie  in 
ihe  easy  and  natural  style  of  his  epistolary  corres- 
pondence. His  letters  will  be  read  while  real  reli- 
gion exists ;  and  they  are  the  best  draught  of  his  own 
mind. 

He  had  so  largely  communicated  with  his  friends 
in  this  way,  that  I  have  heard  him  say,  he  thought, 
if  his  letters  were  collected,  they  would  make  several 
fohos.  He  selected  many  of  these  for  publication ; 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  no  other  person  would 
take  that  liberty  with  the' rest,  which  were  so  widely 
spread  abroad.  In  this  however,  he  was  disappointed 
and  grieved ;  as  he  once  remarked  to  me :  and  for 
which  reason  1  do  not  annex  any  letters  that  1  re- 
ceived from  him.  He  esteemed  that  collection  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Cardiphonia,"  as  the  mosi 
-  useful  of  his  writings,  and  mentioned  various  in- 
-tances  of  the  benefits  which  he  heard  they  had 
<  onveyed  to  many. 

His  "  Apologia,"  or  defence  of  conformity,  was 
written  on  occasion  of  some  reflections  (perhaps 
only  jocular)  cast  on  him  at  that  time.  His  Let- 
ters to  a  Wife,"  written  during  his  three  voyages  to 
Africa,  and  published  in  1793,  have  been  received 
with  less  satisfaction  than  most  of  his  other  writings. 
While,  however,  his  advanced  age  and  inordinate 
fondness  may  be  pleaded  for  this  publication,  care 
should  be  taken  lest  men  fall  into  a  contrary  extreme  ; 
and  suppose  that  temper  to  be  their  wisdom,  which 
leads  them  to  avoid  another,  which  they  consider  as 
his  weakness.  But  his  "  Messiah,"  before  mentioned, 
his  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vanlier,  Chaplain  at  the 
Cape — his  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Cowper  (bro- 
ther to  the  poet,)  and  those  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw,  of  Yorkshire,  together  with  his  single  sermons 
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and  tracts,  have  been  well  received,  and  will  remain 
a  public  benefit. 

I  recollect  reading  a  MS.  which  Mr.  N.  lent  me. 
containing  a  correspondence  that  had  passed  betw  een 
himself  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon,  Principal  of  St. 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford ;  and  another  MS.  of  a  cor- 
respondence betn  een  him  and  the  late  Rev.  Martin 
Madan.  They  would  have  been  very  interesting  to 
the  public,  particularly  the  latter ;  and  were  strikine 
evidences  of  Mr.  N.'s  humility,  piety,  and  faithful- 
ness :  but  reasons  of  delicacy  led  him  to  commit  th(- 
whole  to  the  flames. 

To  speak  of  his  writings  in  the  mass,  they  certain!* 
possess  what  many  have  aimed  at.  but  very  few  at- 
tained, namely  orighutlity.  They  are  the  language  ol 
the  heart :  they  show  a  deep  experience  of  its  religious 
feelings ;  a  continual  ansiet)'  to  sympathize  with  man 
in  his  wants,  and  to  direct  him  to  his  only  resources. 

His  coNVERSATio\,  and  familiar  habits  with  his 
friends,  were  more  peculiar,  amusing,  and  instruc- 
tive, than  any  I  ever  witnessed.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  a  clear  idea  of  them  by  description.  I  ven- 
ture, therefore,  to  add  a  few  pages  of  what  I  may  call 
his  Table  Talk,  which  I  took  down  at  different  times, 
both  in  company  and  in  private,  from  liis  lips.  Such 
a  collection  of  printed  remarks  vr\\l  not  have  so  much 
point,  as  when  spoken  in  connection  with  the  occa- 
sions that  produced  them  :  they  must  appear  to  con- 
siderable disadvantage,  thus  detached ;  and  candid 
allowance  should  be  made  by  the  reader  on  this  ac- 
count. They,  however,  who  had  the  privilege  of  Mr. 
N.'s  conversation  when  living,  cannot  but  recognise 
the  speaker  in  most  of  them,  and  derive  both  profii 
and  pleasure  from  these  remains  of  their  late  valuable 
friend ;  and  such  as  had  not,  will  (if  I  do  not  mistake) 
think  them  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  book. 


REMARKS, 

MAD£  BY 

Mil.  NEWTON,  IN  FAMILIAR  CONVERSATION 


•  While  the  mariner  uses  the  loadstone,  the  philoso- 
pher may  attempt  to  investigate  the  cause ;  but,  after 
all,  in  steering  through  the  ocean,  he  can  make  no 
other  use  of  it  than  the  mariner." 

"  If  an  angel  were  sent  to  find  the  most  perfect 
man,  he  would  probably  not  find  him  composing  a 
body  of  divinity,  but  perhaps  a  cripple  in  a  poor- 
house,  whom  the  parish  wish  dead ;  a  man  humbled 
before  God  with  far  lower  thoughts  of  himself  than 
others  have  of  him." 

"When  a  Christian  goes  into  the  world,  because 
he  sees  it  is  his  call,  yet,  while  he  feels  it  also  his 
cross,  it  will  not  hurt  him." 

"  Satan  will  seldom  come  to  a  Christian  with  a 
gross  temptation :  a  green  log  and  a  candle  may  be 
safely  left  together ;  but  bring  a  few  shavings,  then 
some  small  sticks,  and  then  larger,  and  you  may  soon 
bring  the  green  log  to  ashes." 

"If  two  angels  came  down  from  heaven  to  execute 
a  divine  command,  and  one  was  appointed  to  conduct 
an  empire,  and  the  other  to  sweep  a  street  in  it,  they 
would  feel  no  inclination  to  choose  employments." 

"  The  post  of  honour  in  an  army,  is  not  with  the 
baggage,  nor  with  the  women." 

"  What  some  call  providential  openings  are  often 
powerful  temptations.    The  heart,  in  wandering. 
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cries,  '  Here  is  a  way  opened  before  me ;'  but,  per- 
haps, not  to  be  trodden^  but  rejected.'''' 

"  Young  people  marry  as  others  study  navigation, 
by  the  fire-side.  If  they  marry  unsuitably,  they  can 
scarcely  bring  things  to  rule ;  but,  like  sailors,  they 
must  sail  as  near  the  wind  as  they  can.  I  feel  myself 
like  a  traveller  with  his  wife  in  his  chaise  and  one  :  if 
the  ground  is  smooth,  and  she  keeps  the  right  pace, 
and  is  willing  to  deliver  the  reins  when  I  ask  for  them, 
I  am  always  willing  to  let  her  drive." 

"A  Christian  should  never  plead  spirituality  for 
being  a  sloven  :  if  he  be  but  a  shoe-cleaner,  he  should 
be  the  best  in  the  parish." 

"  My  course  of  study,  like  that  of  a  surgeon,  has 
principally  consisted  in  walking  the  hospital." 

"  In  divinity,  as  well  as  in  the  other  professions, 
tliere  are  the  little  artists.  A  man  may  be  able  to 
execute  the  buttons  of  a  statue  very  neatly,  but 
I  could  not  call  him  an  able  artist.  There  is  an  air, 
there  is  a  taste,  to  which  his  narrow  capacity  cannot 
reach." 

"My  principal  method  of  defeating  heresy,  is,  by 
establishing  truth.  One  proposes  to  fill  a  bushel  with 
tares :  now  if  I  can  fill  it  first  with  wheat,  I  shall  defy 
his  attempts." 

"When  some  people  talk  of  religion,  they  mean 
they  have  heard  so  many  sermons,  and  performed  so 
many  devotions  ;  and  thus  mistake  the  means  for  the 
end.  But  true  religion  is  an  habitual  recollection  oi 
God  and  intention  to  serve  him;  and  this  turns  every 
thing  into  gold.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  we  need 
something  splendid  to  evince  our  devotion,  but  true 
devotion  equals  things — washing  plates,  and  cleaning 
shoes,  is  a  high  office,  if  performed  in  a  right  spirit. 
If  three  angels  were  sent  to  earth,  they  would  feel 
perfect  indifference  who  should  perform  the  part  of 
prime-minister,  parish-minister,  or  watchman." 

"  When  a  ship  goes  to  sea,  among  a  vast  variety  of 
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its  articles  and  circumstances  there  is  tut  one  object 
regarded,  namely,  doing  the  business  of  the  voyage  : 
every  bucket  is  employed  with  respect  to  that.'''' 

"  Many  have  puzzled  themselves  about  the  origin  of 
evil :  I  observe  there  is  evil,  and  that  there  is  a  way 
to  escape  it ;  and,  with  this,  I  begin  and  end."' 

"  Consecrated  things,  under  the  Law,  were  first 
sprinkled  with  blood,  and  then  anointed  with  oil,  and 
thenceforward  were  no  more  common.  Every  Chris- 
tian has  been  a  common  vessel  for  profane  purposes  ; 
but,  when  sprinkled  and  anointed,  under  the  Gospel, 
he  becomes  separated  and  consecrated  to  God.'' 

"  I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  that  assurance  which 
sin  will  not  damp.  If  David  had  come  from  his 
-adultery,  and  had  talked  of  his  assurance  at  that  time, 
I  should  have  despised  his  speech." 

"  A  spirit  of  adoption  is  the  spirit  of  a  child :  he 
may  disoblige  his  father,  yet  he  is  not  afraid  of  being 
turned  out  of  doors.  The  unioti  is  not  dissolved, 
though  the  communion  is.  He  is  not  well  with  his 
father,  therefore  must  be  unhappy,  as  their  interests 
are  inseparable." 

"  We  often  seek  to  apply  cordials  when  the  patient 
is  not  prepared  for  them  :  and  it  is  to  the  patient's  ad- 
vantage, that  he  cannot  take  a  medicine  when  prema- 
turely offered.  When  a  man  comes  to  me,  and  says, 
*  1  am  quite  happy,'  1  am  not  sorry  to  find  him  come 
again  with  some  fears.  I  never  saw  a  work  of  grace 
stand  well  without  a  check.  '  I  only  want,'  says  one, 
'  to  be  sure  of  being  safe,  and  then  I  will  go  on' — 
No  ;  perhaps,  then  you  will  go  q^." 

"  A  Christian  in  the  world,  is  like  a  man  who  has 
had  a  long  intimacy  with  one  whom  at  length  he  finds 
to  have  been  the  murderer  of  a  kind  father:  the  inti- 
macy, after  this,  will  surely  be  broken." 

"  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God.  A  man  may  live  in  a  deep  mine  in 
Hungary,  never  having  seen  the  light  of  the  sun  :  he 
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may  have  received  accounts  of  prospects,  and,  by  the 
help  of  a  candle,  may  have  examined  a  few  engra- 
vings of  them ;  but,  let  him  be  brought  out  of  the 
mine,  and  set  on  the  mountain — what  a  difference 
appears !" 

"  Candour  will  always  allow  much  for  inexperience, 
I  have  been  thirty  years  forming  my  own  views ;  and. 
in  the  course  of  this  time,  some  of  my  hills  have  sunk, 
and  some  of  my  valleys  have  risen  :  but,  how  unrea- 
sonable would  it  be  to  expect  all  this  should  take 
place  in  another  person  ;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two !" 

"Candour  forbids  us  to  estimate  a  character  from 
its  accidental  blots.  Yet  it  is  thus  that  David,  and 
others,  have  been  treated." 

Apollos  met  with  two  candid  people  in  the  church : 
they  neither  ran  away  because  he  was  legal,  nor  were 
carried  away  because  he  was  eloquent.'^'' 

"  There  is  the  analogy  of  faith  :  it  is  a  master-key. 
which  not  only  opens  particular  doors,  but  carries  you 
through  the  whole  house.  But  an  attachment  to  a 
rigid  system  is  dangerous.  Luther  once  turned  out 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  because  it  disturbed  his 
system.  I  shall  preach,  perhaps,  very  usefully  upon 
two  opposite  texts,  while  kept  apart ;  but,  if  I  attempt 
nicely  to  reconcile  them,  it  is  ten  to  one  if  I  do  not 
begin  to  bungle." 

'•We  are  surprised  at  the  fall  of  a  famous  pro- 
fessor 5  but,  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  man  was  gone 
before :  we,  only,  have  now  first  discovered  it.  He, 
that  despiscth  small  things,  shall  fall  by  little  and 
little.'''' 

"  There  are  critical  times  of  danger.  After  great 
services,  honours,  and  consolations,  we  should  stand 
upon  our  guard.  Noah — Lot — David — Solomon,  fell 
in  these  circumstances.  Satan  is  a  robber :  a  robber 
will  not  attack  a  man  in  going  to  the  Bank,  but  in  re- 
turning with  his  pocket  full  of  money."' 
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"  A  Christian  is  like  a  young  nobleman,  who  on 
going  to  receive  his  estate,  is  at  first  enchanted  with 
its  prospects :  this,  in  a  course  of  time,  may  wear 
otr ;  but  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  estate  grows 
daily." 

"  When  we  first  enter  into  the  divine  life,  we  pro- 
pose to  grow  rich:  God's  plan  is  to  make  us  fed 
poor.'''' 

"  Good  men  have  need  to  take  heed  of  building 
upon  groundless  impressions.  Mr.  Whitfield  had  a 
son,  whom  he  imagined  born  to  be  a  very  extraordi- 
nary man  :  but  the  son  soon  died,  and  the  father  was 
cured  of  his  mistake." 

"  Christ  has  taken  our  nature  into  heaven,  to  repre- 
sent us  j  and  has  left  us  on  earth,  with  his  nature,  to 
represent  Aim." 

"  Worldly  men  will  be  true  to  their  principles  ;  and 
.  if  we  were  as  true  to  ours,  the  visits  between  the  two 
parties  would  be  short  and  seldom." 

"  A  Christian  in  the  world,  is  like  a  man  transacting 
his  affairs  in  the  rain.  He  will  not  suddenly  leave  his 
client,  because  it  rains  ;  but,  the  moment  the  business 
is  done,  he  is  gone :  as  it  is  said  in  the  Acts,  being  let 
go,  they  went  to  their  own  company.'''' 

"  The  Scriptures  are  so  full,  that  every  case  may- 
be found  in  them.  A  rake  went  into  a  church,  and 
tried  to  decoy  a  girl,  by  saying,  '  Why  do  you  attend 
to  such  stuff  as  these  Scriptures  ?' — '  Because,'  said 
she,  '  they  tell  me,  that,  m  the  last  days,  there  shall 
come  such  scoffers  as  you.'  " 

"  God  deals  with  us  as  we  do  with  our  children : 
he  first  speaks ;  then,  gives  a  gentle  stroke ;  at  last,  a 
A/ozo." 

"  The  religion  of  a  sinner  stands  on  two  pillars ; 
namely,  what  Christ  did  for  us  in  his  flesh,  and  what 
he  performs  in  us  by  his  Spirit.  Most  errors  arise 
from  an  attempt  to  separate  these  two." 

"  Man  is  not  taught  any  thing  to  purpose  till  God 
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becomes  his  teacher  :  and  then  the  glare  of  the  world 
is  put  out,  and  the  value  of  the  soul  rises  in  full  view. 
A  man's  present  sentiments  may  not  be  accurate,  but 
we  make  too  much  of  sentiments.  We  pass  a  field 
with  a  few  blades:  we  call  it  a  tield  of  wheat;  yet 
here  is  no  wheat  in  perfection ;  but  wheat  is  sown, 
and  full  ears  may  be  expected." 

The  word  Temperance,  in  the  New  Testament, 
signifies  self-possession :  it  is  a  disposition  suitable  to 
one  who  has  a  race  to  run,  and  therefore  will  not 
load  his  pockets  with  lead." 

Contrivers  of  systems  on  the  earth,  are  like  con- 
trivers of  systems  in  the  heavens  ;  where  the  sun 
and  moon  keep  the  same  course,  in  spite  of  the 
philosophers." 

"  i  endeavour  to  walk  through  the  world  as  a  phy- 
sician goes  through  Bedlam :  the  patients  make  a 
noise,  pester  him  with  impertinence,  and  hinder  him 
in  his  business  ;  but  he  does  the  best  he  can,  and  so 
gets  through." 

"  A  man  always  in  society,  is  one  always  on  the 
spend :  on  the  other  hand,  a  mere  solitary  is,  at  his 
best,  but  a  candle  in  an  empty  room." 

If  we  were  upon  the  watch  for  improvement,  the 
common  news  of  the  day  would  furnish  it :  the  falling 
of  the  tower  in  Siloam.  and  the  slaughter  of  the  Gali- 
leans, were  the  news  of  the  day :  which  our  Lord 
improved." 

The  generality  make  out  their  righteousness,  by 
comparing  themselves  with  some  others  whom  they 
think  worse.  A  woman  of  the  town,  who  was  dying 
of  disease  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  was  offended  at  a 
minister  speaking  to  her  as  a  sinner,  because  she  had 
never  picked  a  pocket." 

"  Take  away  a  toy  from  a  child  and  give  him  ano- 
ther, and  he  is  satisfied ;  but  if  he  be  hungry,  no  toy 
will  do.  As  new-born  babes,  true  believers  desire 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  :  and  the  desire  of  grace, 
in  this  way,  is  grace." 
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One  said  that  the  great  Saints  in-  the  Calendar  were 
many  of  them  poor  sinners.  Mr.  N.  rephed,  They 
were  poor  Saints  indeed,  if  they  did  not  feel  that  they 
were  great  sinners." 

"  A  wise  man  looks  upon  men  as  he  does  upon 
horses,  and  considers  their  caparisons  of  title,  wealth, 
and  place,  but  as  harness." 

"■  The  force  of  what  we  deliver  from  the  pulpil 
is  often  lost  b}'  a  starched,  and  what  is  frequently 
called  a  correct  style ;  and,  especially,  by  adding 
meretricious  ornaments. — I  called  upon  a  lady  who 
had  been  robbed,  and  she  gave  me  a  striking  account 
of  the  fact ;  but  had  she  put  it  into  heroics,  I  should 
neither  so  well  have  understood  her,  nor  been  so  well 
convinced  that  she  had  been  robbed." 

"  When  a  man  sa3's  he  received  a  blessing  under 
a  sermon,  I  begin  to  inquire  the  character  of  the  man 
who  speaks  of  the  help  he  has  received.  The  Ro- 
man people  proved  the  etliect  they  received  under  a 
sermon  of  Antony,  when  they  flew  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Caesar." 

"  The  Lord  has  reasons  far  beyond  our  ken,  for 
opening  a  wide  door,  while  he  stops  the  mouth  of  a 
useful  preacher.  John  Bunyan  would  not  have 
(lone  half  the  good  he  did,  if  he  had  remained  preach- 
ing in  Bedford,  instead  of  being  shut  up  in  Bedford 
prison." 

If  I  could  go  to  France,  and  give  every  man  in  it  a 
light  and  peaceable  mind  by  my  labour,  I  should  have 
a  statue  :  but,  to  produce  such  an  ellect  in  the  con- 
version of  one  soul,  would  be  a  far  greater  achieve^ 
ment." 

"  Ministers  would  over-rate  their  labours,  if  they 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  be  born,  and  spend  ten 
thousand  years  in  labour  and  contempt,  to  recover 
one  soul." 

"  Don't  tell  me  of  your  feelings.  A  traveller  would 
be  glad  of  fine  weather;  but,  if  he  be  a  man  of  bnsi- 
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ness  he  will  go  on.  Bunyan  says,  you  must  not  judge 
of  a  man's  haste  by  his  horse :  for  when  the  horse 
can  hardly  move,  you  may  see.  by  the  rider's  urging 
him,  what  a  hurry  he  is  in." 

"  A  man  and  a  beast  may  stand  upon  the  same 
mountain,  and  even  touch  one  another ;  yet  they  arc 
in  two  different  worlds :  the  beast  perceives  nothing 
but  the  grass ;  but  the  man  contemplates  the  prospect, 
and  thinks  of  a  thousand  remote  things.  Thus  a 
Christian  may  be  solitary  at  a  full  exchange :  he  cae 
converse  with  the  people  there  upon  trade,  politics, 
and  the  stocks  ;  but  they  cannot  talk  with  him  upon 
the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding.''' 

'•  It  is  a  mere  fallacy  to  talk  of  the  sins  of  a  short 
life.  The  sinner  is  always  a  sinner. — Put  a  pump 
into  a  river,  you  may  throw  out  some  water,  but  thf 
liver  remains." 

"  Professors,  who  own  the  doctrines  of  free  grace, 
often  act  inconsistently  with  their  own  principle  when 
they  are  angry  at  the  defects  of  others.  A  company 
of  travellers  fall  into  a  pit :  one  of  them  gets  a  pas- 
senger to  help  liim  out.  NoW  he  should  not  be  angry 
with  the  rest  for  falling  in :  nor  because  they  are  not 
yet  out.  as  he  is.  He  did  not  pull  himself  out:  in- 
stead therfore.  of  reproaching  them,  he  should  show 
them  pity.  He  should  avoid,  at  any  rate,  going  down 
upon  their  ground  again ;  and  show  how  much  hap- 
pier he  is  upon  his  own.  We  should  take  care  that 
we  do  not  make  our  profession  of  religion  a  receipt 
in  full  for  all  other  obligations.  A  man.  truly  illumi- 
nated, will  no  more  despise  others,  than  Bartimeus. 
after  his  own  eyes  were  opened,  would  take  a  stick, 
and  beat  every  blind  man  he  met." 

"  We  much  mistake,  in  supposing  that  the  removal 
of  a  particular  objection  would  satisfy  the  objector. 
Suppose  I  am  in  bed,  and  want  to  know  whether  it  be 
light,  it  is  not  enough  if  I  draw  back  the  curtain ;  for 
though  there  be  light.  I  must  have  eyes  to  see  it." 
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"  Too  deep  a  consideration  of  eternal  realities 
might  unfit  a  man  for  his  present  circumstances. — 
Walking  through  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  or 
Bedlam,  must  deeply  affect  a  feeling  mind ;  but,  in 
reality,  this  world  is  a  far  worse  scene.  It  has  but 
two  wards :  in  the  one,  men  are  miserable ;  in  the 
other,  mad." 

"Some  preachers  near  Olney  dwelt  on  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination :  an  old  woman  said — Ah !  I 
have  long  settled  that  point :  for,  if  God  had  not  cho- 
sen me  before  I  was  born,  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
seen  nothing  in  me  to  have  chosen  me  for  after- 
wards.' " 

"  I  see  the  unprofitableness  of  controversy  in  the 
case  of  Job  and  his  friends :  for,  if  God  had  not  in- 
terposed, had  they  lived  to  this  day,  they  would  have 
continued  the  dispute." 

"  It  is  pure  mercy  that  negatives  a  particular  re- 
cjuest.  A  miser  would  pray  very  earnestly  for  gold, 
if  he  believed  prayer  would  gain  it ;  whereas  if  Christ 
had  any  favour  to  him,  he  would  take  his  gold  away.  A 
child  walks  in  the  garden  in  spring,  and  sees  cherries : 
he  knows  they  are  good  fruit,  and  therefore  asks  for 
them.  'No,  my  dear,  says  the  father,  'they  are  no( 
yet  ripe  :  stay  till  the  season.'  " 

"  If  I  cannot  take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  I  can 
-ometimes  feel  the  profit  of  them.  I  can  conceive  a 
king  to  pardon  a  rebel,  and  take  him  into  his  family, 
and  then  say,  '  I  appoint  you,  for  a  season,  to  wear  a 
fetter.  At  a  certain  season,  I  will  send  a  messenger 
to  knock  it  off.  In  the  mean  time,  this  fetter  will 
serve  to  remind  you  of  your  state :  it  may  humble 
you,  and  restrain  you  from  rambling.'  " 

"  Some  Christians,  at  a  glance,  seem  of  superior 
order;  and  are  not:  they  want  a  certain  quality. 
At  a  florists'  feast  the  other  day,  a  certain  flower  was 
determined  to  bear  the  bell ;  but  it  was  found  to  bo 
an  artificial  flower :  there  is  a  quality  called  growth 
which  it  had  not. 
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"  Doctor  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  said  to  me,  '  Sir, 
I  have  collated  every  vpord  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures seventeen  times;  and  it  is  very  strange  if  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,  which  you  hold,  should  not 
have  been  found  by  me.'  I  am  not  surprised  at 
this :  I  once  went  to  light  ray  candle  with  the  ex- 
tinguisher on  it :  now,  prejudices  from  education; 
learning,  &:c.  often  form  an  extinguisher.  It  is  nol 
enough  that  you  bring  the  candle :  you  must  remove 
the  extinguisher." 

"  I  measure  ministers  by  square  measure.  I  have 
no  idea  of  the  size  of  a  table,  if  you  only  tell  me  how 
long  it  is ;  but,  if  you  also  say  how  wide,  1  can  tell  its 
dimensions.  So,  when  you  tell  me  what  a  man  is  in 
the  pulpit,  you  must  also  tell  me  what  he  is  out  of  it, 
or  I  shall  not  know  his  size." 

"  A  man  should  be  born  to  high  things  not  to  lose 
himself  in  them.  Slaters  will  walk  on  the  ridge  of  a 
house  with  ease,  which  would  turn  our  heads." 

"  Much  depends  on  the  way  we  come  into  trouble. 
Paul  and  Jonah  were  both  in  a  storm,  but  in  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances." 

"  I  have  read  of  many  wicked  Popes,  but  the  worst 
Pope  I  ever  met  with  is  Pope  Self." 

"  The  men  of  this  world  are  children.  Offer  a 
child  an  apple  and  a  bank  note,  he  will  doubtless 
choose  the  apple." 

"  The  heir  of  a  great  estate,  while  a  child,  thinks 
more  of  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket  than  of  his  inhe- 
ritance. So  a  Christian  is  often  more  elated  by  some 
frame  of  heart  than  by  his  title  to  glory." 

"  A  dutiful  child  is  ever  looking  forward  to  the  holi- 
days, when  he  shall  return  to  his  father ;  but  he  does 
not  think  of  running  from  school  before." 

"  The  Gospel  is  a  proclamation  of  free  mercy  to 
guilty  creatures — an  act  of  grace  to  rebels.  Now, 
though  a  rebel  should  throw  away  his  pistols,  and  de- 
termine to  go  into  the  woods,  and  make  his  mind 
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better  before  he  goes  to  court  and  pleads  the 
act;  he  may,  indeed,  not  be  found  in  arms,  yet. 
being  taken  in  his  reforming  scheme,  he  will  be 
lianged." 

"  Man  is  made  capable  of  three  births  :  by  nature, 
he  enters  into  the  present  world  ;  by  grace,  into  spi- 
ritual light  and  life  ;  by  death,  into  glory." 

"  In  'my  imagination,  I  sometimes  fancy  I  could 
make  a  perfect  minister.    I  take  the  eloquence  of 

 ,  the  knowledge  of  ,  the  zeal  of  ,  and 

the  pastoral  meekness,  tenderness,  and  piety  of  : 

then,  putting  them  all  together  into  one  man,  I  say  to 
myself,  '  This  would  be  a  perfect  minister.'  Now 
there  is  one,  who,  if  he  choose  it,  could  actually  do 
this ;  but  he  never  did.  He  has  seen  fit  to  do 
otherwise,  and  to  divide  these  gifts  to  every  man  seve- 
rally as  he  will,'''' 

"  I  feel  like  a  man  who  has  no  money  in  his  pocket, 
hut  is  allowed  to  draw  for  all  he  wants  upon  one  infi- 
nitely rich :  I  am,  therefore,  at  once  both  a  beggar 
and  a  rich  man." 

"I  went  one  day  to  Mrs.  G  's,  just  after  she 

had  lost  all  her  fortune.  I  could  not  be  surprised  to 
find  her  in  tears  :  but  she  said,  '  I  suppose  you  think 
I  am  crying  for  my  loss,  but  that  is  rot  the  case  :  I  am 
now  weeping  to  think  I  should  feel  so  much  uneasiness 
on  the  account.'  After  that,  1  never  heard  her  speak 
again  upon  the  subject  as  long  as  she  lived.  Now 
this  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Suppose  a  man  was  going 
to  York  to  take  possession  of  a  large  estate,  and  his 
chaise  should  break  down  a  mile  before  he  got  to  the 
city,  which  obliged  him  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way : 
what  a  fool  we  should  think  him  if  we  saw  him 
wringing  his  hands,  and  blubbering  out  all  the  re- 
maining mile,  '  My  chaise  is  broken !  My  chaise  is 
broken!"' 

"  I  have  many  books  that  I  cannot  sit  down  to 
read:  they  are,  indeed,  good  and  sound;  but,  like 
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halfpence,  there  goes  a  great  quantity  to  a  little 
amount.  There  are  silver  books ;  and  a  very  few 
golden  books  :  but  I  have  one  book  worth  more  than 
all,  called  the  Bible ;  and  that  is  a  book  of  bank 
notes.^^ 

I  conclude  these  remarks,  not  because  my  memo- 
randum-book is  exhausted,  but  lest  the  reader  should 
think  I  forget  the  old  maxim,  ne  quid  nimis.  No  undue 
liberty,  however,  has  been  taken  in  publishing  Mr. 
N.'s  private  conversation,  since  all  the  above  remark? 
were  submitted  to  him  as  intended  for  this  publica- 
tion, and  were  approved. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

The  difference  of  mental  improvement  among  men, 
seems  very  much  to  depend  on  their  capacity  and 
habit  of  gathering  instruction  from  the  objects  which 
are  continually  presented  to  their  observation.  Two 
men  behold  the  same  fact :  one  of  them  is  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  such  remarks  and  inferences  as  the- 
fact  affords,  and  learns  somewhat  from  every  thing  ho 
sees ;  while  the  other  sees  the  same  fact,  and  perhaps 
with  a  momentary  admiration,  but  lets  it  pass  without 
making  so  much  as  one  profitable  reflection  on  the 
occasion.  The  excursions  of  the  bee  and  the  butterjlif 
present  an  exact  emblem  of  these  two  characters. 

I  have  present  to  my  mind  an  acquaintance,  who 
has  seen  more  of  the  outside  of  the  world  than  most 
men  :  he  has  lived  in  most  countries  of  the  civilized 
world  ;  yet  I  scarcely  know  a  man  of  a  less  improved 
mind  :  with  every  external  advantage,  he  has  learned 
nothing  to  any  useful  purpose :  he  seems  to  have 
passed  from  flower  to  flower  without  extracting  a 
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drop  of  honey ;  and,  now,  he  tires  all  his  friends  with 
the  frivolous  garrulity  of  a  capricious,  vacant,  and 
petulant  old-age. 

I  wish  the  reader  of  these  Memoirs  may  avoid 
such  an  error,  in  passing  over  the  history  here  laid 
before  him.    An  extraordinary  train  of  facts  is  pre-' 
sented  to  his  observation  ;  and  if 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 

the  history  before  us  will  surely  furnish  important 
matter  of  the  kind  to  the  eye  of  every  wise,  moral 
traveller. 

I  would  here  call  the  attention  of  three  classes  of 
men  to  a  single  point  of  prime  importance ;  namely, 

the  EFFICACY  AND  EXCELLENCY  OF  REAL  CHRIS- 
TIANITY as  exhibited  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  subject  of  these  Memoirs. 

I.  Suppose  the  reader  to  be  so  unhappy  (though 
his  misfortune  may  be  least  perceived  by  himself)  as 
to  be  led  astray  by  bad  society,  in  conjunction  with 
an  evil  heart  of  unbelief.  I  will  suppose  him  to  be 
now  in  the  state  in  which  Mr.  N.  describes  himself 
formerly  to  have  been,  and  in  which  also  the  writer  of 
these  Memoirs  once  was.  I  will  suppose  him  to  be 
given  up  to  believe  his  own  lie  ;  and  that  he  may  be  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  that  God,  when  he  made  man, 
left  him  to  find  his  way  without  any  express  revelation 
of  the  mind  and  will  of  his  Maker  and  Governor;  or, 
at  most,  that  he  is  left  to  the  only  rule  in  morals, 
which  nature  may  be  supposed  to  present.  What 
that  way  is,  which  such  a  thinker  will  take,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  general  course  and  habits  of 
unbelievers. 

But  there  is  a  conscience  in  man.  Conscience,  in 
sober  moments,  often  alarms  the  most  stout-hearted. 
When  such  an  unbeliever  meets  an  overwhelming 
providence,  or  lies  on  a  death-bed,  he  will  probably 
awake  to  a  strong  sense  of  his  real  condition.  He 
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will  feel,  if  not  very  hardened  indeed,  in  what  a  for- 
lorn, unprovided,  and  dangerous  state  he  exists.  Life 
is  the  moment  in  which  only  this  sceptical  presump- 
tion can  continue  ;  and  when  it  is  terminating,  where 
is  he  to  set  the  sole  of  his  foot  ?  He  wildly  con- 
templates the  book  of  nuture,  in  which  he  may  have 
been  persuaded  that  man  may  read  ail  he  needs  to 
know;  but  the  forlorn  outcast  sees  nothing  there  to 
meet  his  case  as  a  sinner.  Infinite  power,  wisdom, 
contrivance,  general  provision,  alone  appear ;  but 
nothing  of  that  further  and  distinct  information  which 
a  dying  offender  needs.  He  wants  footing,  and  finds 
none.  He  needs  the  hand  of  a  friend  to  grasp,  but 
none  is  seen.  Possibilities  shock  his  apprehension. 
He  may,  perhaps,  discern  that  the  present  system  has 
a  moral  government,  which  frowns  upon  guilt ;  and, 
for  aught  he  knows  to  the  contrary,  the  next  scene 
may  present  a  Judge  upon  his  throne  of  justice, — this 
world,  his  present  idol,  vanished  like  smoke,  and 
quick  and  dead  called  to  give  their  account.  Where 
then  is  he  ? — an  atom  of  guilt  and  wretchedness.  All 
this  I  say  may  be,  for  aught  he  knows  to  the  contrary. 
But  the  express  and  well-authenticated  revelation, 
which  that  Judge  has  sent  to  man,  tells  us  plainly  that 
all  this  shall  be,  and  that  every  eye  shall  behold  it! 

"  Be  it  so,"  such  a  reader  may  reply  :  "still  I  am 
what  I  am.  My  habits  of  thinking  are  fixed;  and  I 
perceive  my  habits  of  life  can  only  be  decently  borne 
out  by  my  profession  of  unbelief.  Both  are  now 
inveterate.  Nor  do  I  see,  all  things  considered,  what 
can  be  done  in  my  case.  How  can  /  adopt  the 
Christian  Revelation  ? — and  what  could  it  do  for  me. 
if  I  could?" 

1  answer,  by  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  before 
us.  What  was  the  case  of  John  Newton  ?  Could  any 
one  be  more  deeply  sunk  in  depravity,  in  profligacy, 
in  infidelity,  than  he  ?  Can  you  even  conceive  a 
j'ational  creature  more  degraded,  or  more  hardened  in 
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his  evil  habits  ?  Would  you  attempt  to  recover  such  a 
mind,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  advantage  which 
virtue  has  over  vice  ?  or  by  rousing  his  attention  to 
the  duties  of  natural  religion,  or  to  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  a  future  retribution  ?  He  would  have 
gone  on  thinking  he  had  made  the  most  of  his  circum- 
stances, in  his  practice  of  catching  fish,  and  eating 
them  almost  raw.  He  would  sullenly  have  proceeded 
to  sleep  through  the  drying  of  his  one  shirt,  which  he 
had  just  washed  on  the  rock,  and  put  on  wet.  He 
would,  with  a  savage  ferocity,  have  watched  an  op- 
portunity for  murdering  his  master.  He  would  have 
drowned  all  reflection  in  a  drunken  revel  ;  and  would 
have  overwhelmed  all  remonstrance,  by  belching  out 
new-invented  blasphemies ;  and  then  sought  to  rush 
headlong,  in  a  drunken  paroxysm,  into  the  ocean.* 

Here  is,  certainly,  presented  the  utmost  pitch  of  a 
depraved  and  degraded  nature  :  nor  does  it  seem  pos- 
sible for  Satan  to  carry  his  point  further  with  a  man — 
EXCEPT  in  one  single  instance,  namely,  by  the  final 
disbelief  of  a  remedy. 

Now,  by  God's  help,  this  divine  remedy  was  ap- 
plied, and  its  efficacy  demonstrated ;  of  which  there 
are  thousands  of  living  witnesses.  A  plain  matter  of 
fact  is  before  us.  It  pleased  God,  that,  by  a  train  of 
dispensations,  this  prodigal  should  come  to  himself. 
He  is  made  to  feel  his  wants  and  misery :  he  follows 
the  light  shining  in  a  dark  place  :  he  calls  for  help  :  he 
is  made  willing  to  follow  his  guide  :  he  proceeds  with 
implicit  confidence.  And  now  let  us  examine  to 
what,  at  length,  he  is  brought ;  and  by  what  means  ? 

1  speak  of  a  matter  of  fact.  Whither  is  he  brought  ? 
He  is  brought  from  the  basest,  meanest,  under-trodden 
state  of  slavery — from  a  state  of  mind  still  more  de- 
graded, being  foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving 
divers  lusts  and  pleasxires,  living  in  malice  and  envy, 
hateful  and  hating — wanting  nothing  of  a  complete 
*  See  these  Memoirs,  pages  321,  328,  330,  335. 
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devil  but  his  powers.  This  man  is  brought,  I  say,  jto 
be  a  faithful  and  zealous  servant  of  his  God — an  able 
and  laborious  minister  of  Christ — a  useful  and  bene- 
volent friend  to  his  neighbour — wise  to  secure  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and  wise  to  win  the  souls  of 
others. 

Consider  also  the  means  by  which  he  was 
brought.  It  was  not  by  the  arguments  of  philoso- 
phists,  or  the  rational  considerations  of  what  is  call- 
ed natural  religion.  Mr.  N.'s  own  account  inform? 
us,  that  the  peculiar  discoveries  of  revealed  truth  gra- 
dually broke  in  upon  his  mind  ;  till,  at  length,  he  was 
made  sensible  that  there  was  a  remedy  provided  in  the 
Gospel,  and  which  was  fully  sufficient  to  meet  even 
his  case  ;  and  he  found  that,  and  that  only,  to  be  the 
pozver  of  God  unto  salvation. 

The  result,  therefore,  which  should  be  drawn  from 
these  premises,  is  the  following.  There  exists  a  des- 
perate disorder  in  the  world,  called  Sin.  Heathens, 
as  well  as  Christians,  have  marked  its  malignant  influ- 
ence :  they  have  tried  various  expedients,  which  have 
been  prescribed  for  its  cure  ;  or  its  mitigation,  at  least : 
but  no  means  have  been  discovered,  except  God's  own 
appointed  means,  which  have  availed  to  the  relief  of  so 
much  as  a  single  individual.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  this 
medicini  mentis  of  God's  own  appointment,  to  which 
only  he  has  promised  a  peculiar  blessing,  and  by  which 
he  is  daily  recovering  men  in  the  most  desperate  cir- 
cumstances who  actually  employ  it — strange  to  say,  this 
remedy  still  remains  a  stumbling  block — is  counted 
foolishness — insomuch  that  many  will  rather  dash  this 
cup  of  salvation  from  the  lips  of  a  profligate,  like  New- 
ton, when  disposed  to  receive  it,  than  that  he  should 
obtain  relief  in  that  way.  Their  conduct  seems  to 
say,  "  Rather  let  such  a  wretch  go  on  in  his  profli- 
gacy, than  the  gospel  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  wis- 
dom and  the  power  of  God." 
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Not  that  the  case  of  Mr.  N.  here  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  an  unbeliever,  is  brought  for\vard  as 
if  the  Gospel  needed  any  further  evidence,  or  has  oc- 
casion for  facts  of  our  own  time  to  give  it  additional 
authenticity  :  but  we  are  directed  to  regard  the  cloud 
of  zvitiiesses,  among  which  our  departed  brother  was 
distinguished ;  and,  though  now  dead,  yet  speaketh. 
May  the  reader  have  ears  to  hear  the  important 
report ! 

Does,  therefore,  the  question  return,  as  to  what 
the  unbeliever  should  do !  Let  him,  after  seriously 
considering  what  is  here  advanced,  consider  also  what 
conduct  is  becoming  a  responsible,  or  at  least  a  ra- 
tional creature .''  Surely  it  becomes  such  an  one,  to 
avoid  all  means  of  stifling  the  voice  of  consicence, 
whenever  it  begins  to  speaks  :  to  regard  the  voice  of 
God,  yet  speaking  to  him  in  the  revelation  of  his 
grace ;  and  that,  much  more  humbly  and  seriously' 
than  such  persons  are  wont  to  do.  It  becomes  him, 
if  he  have  any  regard  to  the  interest  of  his  own  soul, 
or  the  souls  of  his  fellow-creatures,  to  give  no  coun- 
tenance by  his  declarations  or  example,  to  the  sense- 
less cavils  and  indecent  scoffs,  by  which  the  profli- 
gate aim  to  cloak  the  disorders  of  their  hearts — by 

f  which  vanity  aims  at  distinction,  and  half-thinkers 
affect  depth.    The  person  I  am  now  speaking  to  can- 

,  not  but  observe  how  much  the  judgment  becomes 
the  dupe  of  the  passions.  If  the  veil  be  upon  the 
heart,  it  will  be  upon  every  thing.  We  need  not  only 
an  object  presented,  but  an  organ  to  discern  it.  Now 
the  Gospel  alone  affords  both  these.  Mr.  N.  becomes 
an  instructive  example,  in  this  respect,  to  the  unbe- 
liever. One  of  the  first  helps,"  says  he,  "  which 
I  received,"  in  consequence  of  a  determination  to 
examine  the  New  Testament  more  carefully,  "  was 
from  Luke  vi,  13.  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more 
^hall  your  Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
VOL.  I.  38 
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Ihem  that  ask  him  ?  I  had  been  sensible,  that  to  pro- 
fess faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  when  in  reality  I  did  not 
believe  his  history,  was  no  better  than  a  mockery  of 
the  heart-searching  God ;  but,  here,  1  found  a  Spirit 
spoken  of,  which  was  to  be  communicated  to  those 
who  ask  it.  Upon  this  I  reasoned  thus  :  If  this  book 
be  true,  the  promise  in  this  passage  must  be  true  like- 
wise :  I  have  need  of  that  very  Spirit  by  which  the 
whole  was  written,  in  order  to  understand  it  aright. 
He  has  engaged  here,  to  give  that  Spirit  to  those  who 
ask :  and,  if  it  be  of  God,  he  will  make  good  his  own 
word." 

A  man,  therefore,  who  is  found  in  this  unhappy 
state,  but  not  judicially  hardened  in  it,  should  mark 
this  stage  of  Mr.  N.'s  recovery,  and  attend  to  the 
facts  and  evidences  of  the  power  and  excellency  of 
real  religion,  such  as  this  before  him.  He  should 
appreciate  that  Gospel,  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
employ  as  his  instrument  for  displaying  the  wonders 
of  his  might  in  the  moral  world.  He  should  pray 
that  he  may  experience  the  power  of  it  in  his  own 
heart,  and  thus  not  lose  the  additional  benefit  of  the 
cases  presented  to  him  in  Memoirs  like  these  :  a  case, 
probably,  far  exceeding  his  own  in  the  malignity  of  its 
symptoms.  Let  him  also  consider,  that,  while  sucl) 
convictions  can  produce  no  real  loss  to  him,  they  may 
secure  advantages  beyond  calculation.  He  may  noi 
be  able,  at  present  to  comprehend  how  Godliness  is 
profitable  for  all  things,  in  having  not  only  thcpromisi 
of  the  life  that  nozo  is,  but  of  that  which  is  to  come : 
but  he  may  see,  as  a  rational  creature,  that,  at  the 
*  very  lowest  estimation,  he  has  taken  the  safe  side,  by 
embracing  the  only  hope  set  before  him  :  and,  on  this 
ground,  it  is  clearly  demonstrable,  that  not  only  the 
grossest  folly  must  attach  to  the  rejector  of  a  revela- 
tion attended  with  such  accumulated  evidences ;  but 
actual  guilt  also,  and  the  highest  ingratitude  and  pre- 
sumption. 

II.  But  there  is  another  class  of  men.  to  whom  I 
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would  recommend  a  serious  consideration  of  Mr. 
N.'s  religious  character  and  principles. 

The  persons  whom  1  am  now  addressing  are  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  some  of  them 
ably  contend  for  it  against  unbehevers.  They  are 
also  conscientious:  they  are  often  useful  in  society; 
and  are  sometimes  found  amiable  and  benevolent; 
they  are  even  religious,  according  to  their  views  of 
religion;  and  some  of  them  are  exact  in  their  devo- 
tions. Yet,  from  certain  morbid  symptoms,  they  ap- 
pear not  to  receive  the  grace  of  God  in  truth,  nor  to 
be  cordially  disposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  So 
much  apparent  right  intention  and  exemplary  con- 
duct seems,  indeed,  to  demand  respect ;  and  a  respect, 
which  some  who  possess  more  zeal  than  judgment  do 
not  duly  pay  them. 

Ardelio  despises  his  neighbour  Eusebius'  reli- 
gious views  and  habits;  and  not  only  deems  him  a 
blind  pharisee,  but  has  sometimes  expressed  the  senti- 
ment in  the  rudest  terms.  This  reminds  me  of  the 
old  story  of  Diogenes'  walking  on  the  costly  carpet 
of  his  brother  philosopher,  saying,  "  I  trample  on  the 
pride  of  Plato."  ''Yes,''  said  Plato,  "but  with 
greater  pride,  Diogenes." 

If  it  be  asked,  "  Why  should  any  one  judge  unfa- 
vourably of  such  a  character  as  Eusebius  ?"  I  answer, 
we  may  charitably  seek  to  convince  one  whom  wc 
have  reason  to  think  under  fatal  mistakes  without  any 
disposition  to  judge  or  condemn  him.  I  meet  a 
traveller  who  is  confidently  pursuing  a  path  which  I 
have  reason  to  believe  is  both  wide  of  his  mark  and 
dangerous  to  his  person :  I  may  charitably  attempt  to 
direct  his  steps,  without  thinking  ill  of  his  intention. 
It  is  recorded  of  our  Lord,  that  he  even  loved  a  young 
man,  who  went  away  sorrowful  on  having  his  grand 
idol  exposed. 

"  But  why,"  it  is  asked,  "  should  you  suspect  any 
thing  essentially  wrong  in  such  characters  as  you  de- 
scribe      1  replv.  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
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I  have  observed  with  much  concern,  when  God 
hath  wrought  such  a  mighty  operation  of  grace  in  the 
heart  of  a  man,  like  Newton,  that  this  man  has  not, 
upon  such  a  saving  change  being  wrought,  suited  the 
rehgious  taste  of  the  persons  just  mentioned.  They 
will,  indeed,  commend  his  external  change  of  con- 
duct ;  but  will  by  no  means  relish  his  broken  and  con- 
trite spirit,  or  his  ascription  of  the  change  to  free  and 
unmerited  favour,  and  his  counting  all  things  but  loss 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  as 
that  Lord  who  hath  thus  called  him  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God.  They 
will  not  relish  the  zeal  and  evangelical  strain  of  his 
preaching;  his  endeavour  to  alarm  a  stupid,  sleep- 
ing conscience,  to  probe  a  deceitful  heart,  to  expose 
the  wretchedness  of  the  world,  and  to  rend  the  veil 
from  formality  and  hypocrisy :  nay,  they  will  rather 
prefer  some  dry  moralist,  or  mere  formalist,  who, 
instead  of  having  experienced  any  such  change  of 
heart,  will  rather  revile  it. 

Again,  I  have  observed  a  lamentable  disposition  of 
mind  in  such  persons  to  form  false  and  unfavourable 
associations.  They  will  pay  too  much  attention  to 
injurious  representations,  true  or  false,  of  a  religious 
class  of  mankind,  whom  the  world  has  branded  with 
some  general  term  of  reproach.  Two  or  three  igno- 
rant or  extravagant  fanatics  shall  be  admitted  to  repre- 
sent the  religious  world  at  large ;  it  not  being  consi- 
dered how  much  such  offensive  characters  are  actually 
grieving  those  whose  cause  I  am  pleading.  No  one, 
indeed,  can  have  lived  long  in  society,  but  he  must 
needs  have  met  the  counterfeit  of  every  excellence. 
In  the  article  of  property,  for  instance,  who  is  not  on 
the  watch  lest  he  should  be  imposed  on  ?  And,  while 
the  love  of  property  is  so  general,  who  is  not  studious 
to  discover  the  difference  between  the  true  and  the 
false  ?  It  will  be  so  in  religion,  wherever  there  is  the 
attention  which  its  worth  so  imperiously  demands. 
Love  has  a  piercing  eye,  which  will  discover  its  object 
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in  a  crowd.  But,  if  there  be  this  disposition  to  con- 
found in  the  lump  the  precious  with  the  vile,  it  is  symp- 
tomatic of  something  morbid  in  the  heart.  We  have 
reason  to  fear  a  latent  aversion,  in  the  persons  offend- 
ed, from  vital  and  spiritual  religion  ;  notwithstanding 
all  the  allowance  that  can  be  made  for  the  prevailing 
prejudices  of  their  education  and  circumstances. 

And  here  also,  we  cannot  but  lament  the  effect  of 
-iich  a  disposition  in  those  perverse  conclusions  which 
these  persons  are  often  observed  to  draw  from  a  ser- 
mon. Of  the  tAvo  handles  which  attach  to  every 
thing,  what  must  we  think  of  that  mind  which  is  ever 
choosing  the  wrong  ?  Our  Lord,  for  instance,  shows 
how  much  the  farm,  the  oxen,  and  the  wife,  became 
impediments  in  the  way  of  those,  who  refused  his  in- 
vitation :  but  a  perverse  conclusion  would  infer  that  he 
was,  therefore,  an  enemy  to  lawful  engagements. 
Candour,  however,  sees,  at  a  glance,  that  this  was  nol 
his  design  in  speaking  the  parable.  His  drift  was  evi- 
dently to  mark  the  state  and  spirit  of  the  recusants : 
and  not  to  discountenance  their  lawful  occupations. 
He  meant  to  show  that  even  lawful  pursuits  may  be 
unlawfully  pursued,  when  they  become  sole  objects. 
and  are  thus  preferred  to  his  inestimable  proposal. 
It  is  thus  the  well  disposed  hearer  will  mark  the  design 
of  his  minister;  and  draw  wholesome  nourishment 
from  that  discourse,  which  another  will  turn  to  poison, 
by  stopping  to  cavil  at  the  letter. 

Another  objection  arises  from  the  affinity  which 
characters  of  this  class  have  with  a  world  which  lieth 
in  wickedness.  In  this  instance  of  their  worldly  at- 
tachments, their  charity  r«i7/  readily  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins,  and  form  excuses  for  serious  breaches  of  both 
tables  of  the  Law,  in  their  worldly  friends.  They 
appear  in  their  element  while  in  the  society  of  these 
friends,  especially  if  wealthy  and  accomplished.  If 
any  person's  ear  is  wounded  with  a  profane  expres- 
sion from  one  of  their  rich  or  fashionable  acquaint- 
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ance,  they  are  ready  to  whisper  that,  "  notwithstand- 
ing his  unguarded  language,  he  has  yet  upon  the 
whole  one  of  the  best  of  hearts."  Yet  an  infallible 
monitor  has  said,  .Kioto  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of 
the  world  is  enmity  with  God?  If  the  old  maxim  does 
not  always  hold  good,  that  "a  man  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps,^^  it  will  infallibly  stand  good  if  wc 
add  one  word  to  it,  namely,  that  "a  man  is  known  by 
the  company  he  chooses  to  keep."  The  physician 
may  be  detained  in  an  infectious  chamber,  and  the 
lawyer  be  found  conversing  with  his  client  in  a  shower 
of  rain  :  but  nobody  will  infer  from  thence,  that  the 
one  chooses  to  breathe  foul  air,  or  that  the  other 
chooses  to  be  wet  to  his  skin.  While  the  true  Chris- 
tian, therefore,  will  avoid  inurbanity,  fanaticism,  or 
becoming  the  dupe  of  any  religious  party,  he  will 
also  join  the  Psalmist  in  declaring,  I  am  a  companion 
of  all  than  that  fear  thee,  and  of  them  that  keep  thr/ 
precepts. 

Again,  these  moral  and  religious  characters,  whom 
I  am  labouring  to  convince  of  their  errors,  have  been 
observed  to  be  more  disposed  to  nurse,  than  to  exa- 
mine their  prejudices  against  a  minister  of  Mr.  N.'s 
principles.  "His  teaching,"  say  they,  "tends  to 
divide  a  parish,  or  a  family."  But  why  do  they  not 
examine  the  reason  ?  Why  do  they  not  consider,  that 
introducing  good  has  ever  been  the  occasion  of  dis- 
turbing evil?  1  recollect  a  great  family,  whose  ser- 
vants were  in  a  ferment,  because  one  truly  conscien- 
tious man  was  found  among  them.  "  He  will  spoil 
the  place,''''  was  their  term,  because  he  would  not  con- 
nive at  their  iniquity.  But  let  me  ask,  what  was  to 
be  blamed  in  this  affair  ?  his  integrity,  or  their  cor- 
ruption ?  The  Master  understood  the  case,  and 
valued  his  servant  in  proportion  as  he  marked  the 
division.  And  thus  it  is  in  religion,  while  moving  in 
a  blind  and  corrupt  world.  Christ,  though  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  expressly  declared  (hot  his  doctrine  would 
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be  the  occasion  of  much  division  in  the  world ;  thai 
he  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword :  that  he  should 
be  the  occasion  of  family  variance,  &c.  Mat.  x,  34. 
35 ;  and  warns  his  disciples  of  what  they  must  ex- 
pect, while  they  endeavoured  faithfully  to  conduct 
his  interests.  Plain  matter  of  fact  declares,  that,  to 
maintain  truth,  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  suffering 
-tate  of  the  true  Church  in  all  ages,  and  that  often 
imto  the  death  of  its  innumerable  martyrs.  But, 
should  a  man  who  reads  his  Bible,  or  has  any  re- 
jrard  for  the  interests  of  truth,  need  to  have  this 
explained  ? 

Another  mistake  might  be  exposed,  in  the  stale  ob- 
jection, that  such  principles  as  Mr.  N.'s  tend  to  injure 
the  interests  of  morality,  from  his  strictly  adhering  to 
the  doctrine  of  our  eleventh  article,  on  justification 
by  faith.  I  would  hope  that  this  objection  arises,  in 
many,  from  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject. It  requires,  indeed,  but  little  attention  to  mark 
how  expressly  the  Scriptures  maintain  our  justification 
on  the  sole  merit  of  our  Redeemer,  while  they  as 
fully  maintain  the  necessity  of  our  sanctification  or 
holiness  by  his  Spirit.  It  has  been  repeatedly  proved, 
by  sound  and  incontestible  arguments,  that  these  two 
grand  fundamentals  of  our  religion  are  so  far  from 
opposing  each  other,  either  in  Scripture  or  in  expe- 
rience, that,  when  real,  they  are  found  iyiseparabh. 
But,  because  this  is  not  the  place  to  either  slate  or 
defend  this  doctrine  at  large,  it  may  help  such  as  have 
hitherto  stumbled  respecting  it,  to  observe  an  illustra- 
tion and  proof  of  this  position,  in  the  matter  of  fact 
just  now  presented  to  their  view. 

To  one  willing  to  learn,  I  would  say,  AVhat  proof 
would  you  require  of  the  practical  tendency  of  prin- 
ciples like  Mr.  N.'s  ?  We  bring  you,  in  his  history, 
a  most  deplorable  instance  of  human  depravity  and 
moral  disorder.  What  experiment  should  be  tried 
fo  recover  this  wretched  creature  to  God  and  to  him- 
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self?  Regard,  I  say,  the  fact  in  this  man's  history. 
You  will  find  that  his  recovery  was  not  brought  about 
by  such  considerations  as  are  urged  in  what  are  term- 
ed moral  or  rational  discourses  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  such  truths  as  he  laboured  throughout  his  ministr} 
to  establish,  not  only  from  the  Scriptures,  but  from 
his  own  experience  of  their  efficacy.  He  dwelt  on 
truths  which  are  essential  and  peculiar  to  Christianity : 
such  as  the  guilt  and  utter  depravity  of  our  fallen 
nature,  whereby  man  is  become  an  alien  and  apostate 
from  his  God  ;  his  inability  to  recover  himself  without 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  necessity  of  rege- 
neration by  the  same  Spirit ;  and  of  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer, not  only  as  the  alone  ground  of  his  justifica- 
tion before  God,  but  as  the  root  and  motive  of  all  ac- 
ceptable obedience  and  good  works.  "  If  I  wanted 
a  man  to  fly,"  said  Mr.  N.,  "  I  must  contrive  to  find 
him  wings;  and,  thus,  if  I  would  successfully  enforce 
moral  duties,  I  must  advance  evangelical  motives.^' 
He  preached  truths  like  these,  constantly  and  fer- 
vently ;  and  ho  lived  a  consistent  example  of  them. 

Thus,  in  all  things  approving  himself  a  true  disciple 
and  minister  of  Christ,  those  who  knew  him,  know 
that,  without  making  any  odious  comparison,  it  might 
be  literally  affirmed  of  Mr.  N.,  that  purencss,  by 
knowledge,  by  long-suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  word  of  truth,  by  tin 
pozver  of  God,  by  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  his  mouth  was  opened  and 
his  heart  enlarged  toward  men." 

I  trust  it  is  from  a  pure  motive,  that  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  convince  persons  of  the  class  which  I  am  ad- 
dressing, of  their  mistake.  And  I  am  the  more  in- 
duced to  bring  a  case  in  point  before  them,  because  1 
think  it  cannot  be  paralleled  as  an  instance  of  the  pow- 
er of  religion,  among  those  who  labour  to  keep  up 
prejudices  against  ministers  of  Mr.  N.'s  character; 
or  who,  by  unfair  or  partial  statements,  strive  to  sub- 
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vert  the  doctrines  which  he  preached,  and  the  great 
end  to  which  all  his  labours  were  directed,  namely; 
the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man. 

If  indeed  any  one  is  willing  to  be  deceived,  let  him 
he  deceived.  At  least  such  an  one  will  not  be  address- 
ed here.  But,  if  a  man  has  any  serious  sense  of  the 
value  of  his  soul,  of  its  lost  condition  by  sin,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  recovering  the  friendship  of  his  God ; 
if  he  feels  the  express  declaration  in  the  Scriptures 
of  an  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery  to  be  of  infinite 
importance,  and  one  to  which  the  weightiest  concern 
in  this  perishing  world  is  but  as  the  dust  on  the  ba- 
lance— let  such  an  one  consider  these  things.  Let 
him  inquire  whether  those,  who  object  to  the  charac- 
ter and  views  of  such  a  minister  as  Mr.  N.,  labour 
first  to  probe  the  state  of  their  own  hearts  deeply, 
as  he  did.  When  he  was  no  longer  an  infidel,  had 
renounced  his  grosser  habits,  and  was  to  all  appear- 
ance a  new  man ;  "  Yet,"  says  he,  "  though  I  cannot 
doubt  that  this  change,  so  far  as  it  prevailed,  was 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God,  still  I  was 
greatly  deficient  in  many  respects.  I  was  in  some 
degree  affected  with  a  sense  of  my  more  enormous  sins, 
but  I  was  little  aware  of  the  innate  evils  of  my  heart. 
I  had  no  apprehension  of  the  spirituality  and  extent 
of  the  Law  of  God.  The  hidden  life  of  a  Christian, 
as  it  consists  in  communion  with  God  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  a  continual  dependance  upon  him  for  hourly  sup- 
plies of  wisdom,  strength,  and  comfort,  was  a  mystery 
of  which  I  had  as  yet  no  knowledge.  I  acknowledged 
the  Lord's  mercy  in  pardoning  what  was  past,  but 
depended  chiefly  upon  my  own  resolution  to  do  bet- 
ter for  the  time  to  come." 

Let  the  honest  inquirer  also  consider  whether  the 
objectors  just  spoken  of,  are  observed  to  be  as  anxious 
as  Mr.  N.  was  in  their  endeavours  to  serve  God  and 
propagate  his  will,  to  glorify  his  Son,  and  to  save  the 
souls  of  men :  ^whether  they  have  experienced  the 
force  of  truth,  in  the  conversion  of  Ihcir  own  hearts 
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and  lives.  Conformed  to  the  world,  as  he  once  was, 
have  they  been  since  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
their  minds,  as  he  at  length  became  ?  A  few  such 
questions  as  these,  well  considered,  would  lead  to  im- 
portant discoveries.  Such  an  inquiry  would  show, 
that  however  some  persons  may  be  able  to  treat  of  the 
outworks  of  revelation,  as  they  may  of  any  other 
science  which  they  have  studied ;  yet,  for  such  to 
dogmatise  on  religion,  as  it  consists  in  a  vital,  spiritual, 
and  experimental  principle,  would  be  as  absurd  as 
for  a  man  originally  deprived  of  one  of  the  five 
senses,  to  deny  the  perceptions  of  those  who  possess 
them  all.  In  short,  it  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  profane, 
for  men  rashly  to  assert  on  religious  points,  who  evi- 
dently appear  to  have  nothing  so  little  at  heart  as  the 
real  influence  and  actual  interests  of  religion. 

Lastly,  let  nominal  Christians  seriously  consider 
whether  our  immortal  interests  are  not  much  too  im- 
portant to  be  staked  upon  a  mere  prejudice  of  educa- 
tion— an  old,  unrevised  habit  of  thinking — a  taking  it 
for  granted  that  they  are  right,  when  the  event  may 
awfully  prove  the  reverse ;  and  that  too,  when  such 
errors  can  never  be  rectified.  The  persons  with  whom 
I  have  been  pleading  would  pity  the  Jew  or  the  Pagan 
in  such  an  error :  I  earnestly  pray  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  see  as  clearly  their  own  mistake,  and  not 
resent  the  admonition  of  a  real  friend  now  seeking  to 
prevent  it. 

III.  But  there  yet  remains  a  class  of  persons, 
found  in  the  religious  world,  who  entertain  a  high 
regard  for  Mr.  N.'s  character,  and  who  should  gather 
that  instruction  from  it  of  which  they  appear  to  stand 
in  great  need.  "  They  should  all  take  care,"  as  he 
expresses  it,  "  that  they  do  not  make  their  profession 
of  religion  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  other  obligations.^^ 
I  do  not  regard  this  class  as  hypocrites,  so  much  as 
self-deceivers.  They  have  a  zeal  for  the  Gospel ;  but 
withoTit  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  nature.  The} 
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do  not  consider,  that,  in  avoiding  error  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  plunging  into  a  contrary  mistake. 
Like  a  child  crossing  a  bridge,  they  tremblingly  avoid 
the  deep  water  which  they  perceive  roaring  on  one 
side  ;  and  recede  from  it,  till  they  are  ready  to  perish 
from  not  perceiving  the  danger  of  that  which  lies  on 
the  other  side. 

•  The  persons,  of  whom  I  am  here  speaking,  are 
defective  in  the  grand  article  of  an  humble  and 
CONTRITE  SPIRIT.  I  remember  Mr.  N.  used  to  re- 
mark, that,  "  if  any  one  criterion  could  be  given  of  a 
real  work  of  grace  begun  in  the  heart  of  a  sinner,  it 
would  be  found  in  his  contrite  spirit.''''  Nothing  is 
more  insisted  on  in  Scripture,  as  essential  to  real 
l  eligion.  I  never  knew  any  truly  serious  Christian, 
who  would  not  readily  join  in  acknowledging  tljat 
"the  religion  of  a  sinner,"  as  Mr.  N.  expresses  tt, 
"  stands  on  two  pillars,  namely,  what  Christ  did  fo'r 
us  in  his  flesh,  and  what  he  performs  in  us  by  his 
Spirit :  most  errors,"  he  adds,  "  arise  from  an  attempt 
to  separate  these  two."  But  the  enemy  still  comes 
and  sows  tares  among  the  wheat :  a  sort  of  loose 
profession  has  obtained,  which  has  brought  much  re- 
proach on  religion  ;  and  has  become  a  cause  of  stum- 
bling to  many,  who  perceive  a  class  of  Christians 
contending  for  only  a  part  of  Christianity. 

You  can  prevail  little  with  a  professor  of  this  de- 
scription, in  exhorting  him  by  the  meekness  and  gen- 
tleness of  Christ,  to  self-denying,  patient,  or  forbear- 
ing habits.  If  you  state  the  genius  of  Christ's  reli- 
gion as  it  relates  to  the  returning  good  for  evil — in 
blessing  them  that  curse — and  praying  for  such  as  re- 
vile and  persecute — in  showing,  out  of  a  good  conver- 
sation, their  works  with  meekness  of  wisdom— or,  in 
having  a  fervent  charity  toward  all  men,  &lc.  he  is 
ready  to  take  fire  ;  and  to  cover  his  conduct  by  main- 
taining a  crude  system  of  mere  doctrinal  points,  ill 
understood.    Your  well-intended  remonstrance  may 
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perhaps  lead  him  to  ask,  whether  you  mean  to  bring 
him  back  to  the  "Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  or  to  "  Nel- 
son's Fasts  and  Festivals."  He  will  lament  that  you 
yourself  are  not  char  in  the  Gospel ;  because,  in  fact, 
you  maintain  the  ichole  of  it;  and  that  you  are  not 
faithful;  because  you  maintain  the  whole  of  it  in  a 
patient,  forbearing  spirit. 

The  views  of  such  persons,  and  the  evil  tempers 
to  which  they  give  place  in  their  spiritual  warfare, 
have  often  reminded  me  of  the  shrewd  answer  whicli 
our  Richard  the  First  sent  to  the  Pope ;  who  was  an- 
gry because  a  certain  warlike  bishop  had  fallen  by 
Richard  in  battle,  and  whom,  being  an  ecclesiastic, 
the  Pope  called  his  son,  Richard  sent  the  bishop's 
armour  to  the  Pope,  with  the  words  of  Joseph's 
br^ethren — Know  noxu  whether  this  be  thy  son's  coat  or 
n9t. 

•  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  opposed  to  the 
spirit  and  character  of  our  departed  friend,  than  the 
temper  that  has  just  been  described.  His  zeal  in 
propagating  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  was  not  more  conspicuous,  than  the 
tenderness  of  his  spirit  as  to  the  manner  of  his  main- 
taining and  delivering  it.  He  was  found  constantly 
speaking  the  truth  in  love  ;  and  in  meekness  instructing 
those  that  oppose  themselves,  if  God  peradventun 
would  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of 
the  truth.  There  was  a  gentleness,  a  candour,  and  a 
forbearance  in  him,  that  1  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  in  an  equal  degree  among  his  brethren  ;  and 
which  had  so  conciliating  an  efTect,  that  even  the 
enemies  of  truth  often  spoke  loudly  in  praise  of  his  . 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  this  generated  such 
an  affection  in  his  friends,  that,  had  he  attempted  to 
preach  longer  than  he  did,  a  great  part  of  his  congre- 
gation would  have  assembled,  were  it  only  for  tlie 
pleasure  they  had  in  seeing  his  person. 

That  this  account  is  not  panegyric,  is  known  to  all 
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who  were  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  N.  But, 
as  many  who  may  read  these  Memoirs  had  not  that 
pleasure,  I  will  add  the  testimony  of  one  whose 
nice  discernment  of  character  will  admit  of  no 
question. 

"  A  people  will  love  a  minister,  if  a  minister  seems 
to  love  his  people.  The  old  maxim,  simile  agit  in 
simile,  is  in  no  case  more  exactly  verified :  therefore 
you  were  beloved  at  Olney;  and,  if  you  preached 
to  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  would  be  equally 
beloved  by  them."* 

As  the  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  charity 
seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  cultivated  among 
us,  while  a  furious  and  often  abusive  zeal  for  certain 
points,  as  Cowper  remarks,  has  been  substituted  for 
the  whole  truth,  I  am  led  to  dwell  longer  than  I 
intended  in  exhibiting  this  amiable  feature  of  Mr.  N.'s 
character ;  especially  on  account  of  those  Christians 
who  have  imbibed  a  false  taste  in  their  religion  from 
such  teachers  or  books  as  have  fallen  in  their  way.  I, 
therefore,  earnestly  request  such  persons  to  weigh 
well  the  inquiries  which  follow. 

Have  you  ever  sufficiently  considered  the  evil  of 
divisions  and  heart-burnings  in  a  church ;  and  what 
interest  that  enemy,  who  comes  to  sow  tares  among 
the  wheat  takes  in  promoting  them  ?  Do  you  reflect 
that  another  Christian  may  be  doing  God's  work, 
though  his  mode  of  doing  it  may  not  meet  youi 
taste,  any  more  than  your  taste  meets  his  ?  Do  you 
consider  how  much  greater  evil  a  wrong  spirit  and 
temper  produce,  than  the  things  you  object  against  ? 
Do  you  weigh  the  consequences  of  your  haste  in 
weakening  the  hands,  and  grieving  the  heart  of  anv 
godly  minister,  whom  you  constantly  or  occasionally 
attend ;  and  in  actually  laying  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  the  ungodly,  while  you  depreciate  him 

See,  in  Hayley's  Life  of  Covi'per,  the  xxviith  Lcttrr.  ^\hi>■h  U 
addressed  by  Cowper  to  ]\Ir.  Newton. 
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and  his  services?  Nothing  affected  that  eminent 
character,  Mr.  Cadogan,  like  what  he  met  from  some 
religious  persons  of  this  kind,  as  I  have  related  from 
his  own  lips,  in  his  Memoirs.* 

Let  me  further  exhort  such  as  are  in  danger  from 
this  unchastised  spirit  to  consider,  how  much  corrupt 
nature  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  error.  Corrupt  nature 
frets  and  rages  at  any  supposed  contradiction  or 
restraint :  it  would  substitute  the  work  of  the  tongue 
for  that  of  the  heart.  In  the  mean  time,  real  reli- 
gion is  scorned  by  the  world ;  which  cannot  distin- 
guish between  a  thing  so  deformed,  and  the  thing  a? 
it  ought  to  appear. 

Consider,  also,  whether  there  needs  any  grace  at 
all,  in  order  to  maintain  such  a  sort  of  profession. 
Are  we  only  to  christen  the  evil  passions  of  corrupt 
nature,  and  then  call  names,  hate,  boast,  and  give 
ourselves  the  preference,  as  much  as  any  ungodly 
man  whatever?  A  zealot  at  an  election  can  fight 
and  strive  for  his  favourite  candidate :  with  infla- 
med zeal  he  can  cause  divisions,  exhibit  pride, 
self-will,  and  impatience  of  subordination  :  but. 
let  me  ask,  will  the  same  evil  tempers  change  theii 
nature  because  they  are  employed  about  spiritual 
objects  ? 

Much  blame  attaches,  too,  respecting  certain  dis- 
putable points  for  which  such  persons  strive.  It 
seems  as  if  some,  who  are  otherwise  good  men,  did 
not  relish  the  Bible  till  they  had  garbled  and  selected 
it ;  and  that,  if  the  whole  were  not  of  acknowledged 
authority,  they  would  condemn  it  as  it  now  stands. 
They  speak  as  if  it  were  not  accurate  in  its  terms,  or 
sufficiently  express  or  decisive  in  confirming  their 
fond  opinions.  This  leads  them  to  be  shy  of  some 
parts  of  Revelation  ;  and  to  distort  others,  in  order  to 
fit  them  for  their  system.  While  contending  for  that 
system,  they  appear  to  forget  the  stress  which  the 
*  See  Memoirs  of  Cadogan,  p.  197. 
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Apostle  lays  upon  the  holy,  humble,  self-denying, 
affectionate  spirit  of  Christianity,  in  1  Cor.  xiii,  how 
gentle  it  is  !  how  easy  to  be  entreated !  how  it  hopeth 
and  endureth  all  things,  &zc.  while,  on  the  contrary, 
they  who  can  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,  who  have  all  knowledge,  who  can  work  mira- 
cles, and  even  die  martyrs,  would,  without  this  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  Christianity,  be  considered 
of  God  as  NOTHING.  The  Old  Testament  Dispensa- 
tion, it  is  granted,  had  a  severe  aspect ;  and  special 
occasions  may  be  pleaded  for  special  expressions  of 
holy  indignation,  under  any  dispensation :  but,  when 
the  Prophet  describes  the  brighter  day,  he  foretels 
that  then  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  as  em- 
blematical of  the  prevalence  of  that  grace  described 
by  the  Apostle  in  the  chapter  just  quoted.  Hold, 
therefore,  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  as 
firmly  as  possible  ;  but  hold  it  in  love.  Buy  the  truth, 
and  sell  it  not — rather  die  for  it,  than  part  with  it — 
but,  speak  it  in  love :  and  walk  in  it  as  Christ  also 
walked  j  ever  remembering  that  the  zurath  of  man 
zvorketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God. 

I  feel  conscious  that  it  is  simply  with  a  view  to  con- 
vince many  well-meaning  Christians  of  their  error 
(and  I  have  found  more  or  less  of  this  class  in  almost 
every  place  where  1  have  been)  that  I  thus  speak. 
If  a  gross  superstition  arising  in  the  Church,  perverted 
the  Christianity  of  former  ages  ;  I  wish  I  may  mis- 
take in  supposing,  that  a  loose  and  unscriptural  pro- 
fession is  widely  spreading  as  the  bane  of  our  age. 
Against  such  a  departure  from  the  true  genius  of 
Christianity,  I  certainly,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  ought 
to  bear  my  feeble  testimony.  Consider,  therefore, 
that  what  is  said  is  said  with  a  single  view  to  your 
best  interests  ;  and  the  Lord  give  you  understanding 
in  all  things  ! 

As  I  referred  the  Christians  who  were  last  addressed 
to  the  character  of  Mr.  N.  as  an  example,  so  I  never 
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knew  a  more  perfect  one  to  my  purpose.  When  any 
person  depreciated  the  ministry  of  a  good  man,  who, 
by  advancing  important  truths,  was  opposing  the 
reigning  errors  of  the  times ;  but  who,  from  timidity 
or  prejudice,  was  shy  of  Mr.  N.  he  would  imitate  his 
Divine  Master,  by  saying,  "Let  him  alone  :  he  that  is 
not  against  us  is  on  our  side.  Make  no  man  an 
offender  for  a  word.  He  is  doing  good,  according  to 
his  views.  Let  us  pray  for  him,  and  by  no  means 
weaken  his  hands.  Who  knows  but  God  ma>  one 
day  put  him  far  above  our  heads,  both  in  knowledge 
and  usefulness  ?" 

His  grand  point,  in  a  few  words,  as  he  used  to  ex- 
press it,  was,   "  To  BREAK  A  HARD  HEART,  AND  TO 

HEAL  A  BROKEN  HEART."  To  implant  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man,  he  would  sacrifice  every  sub- 
ordinate consideration  :  he  felt  every  other  to  be  com- 
paratively insignificant.  He  saw  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Pharisaism  working  among  those  who  cry  the  most 
•against  it — who  exact  to  a  scruple,  in  the  tythe  of 
mint,  anise,  and  cummin  of  their  own  peculiarities, 
while  they  pass  over  the  weightier  matters  of  unity 
and  love — straining  out  the  gnat  of  a  private  opinion, 
and  swallowing  the  camel  of  a  deadly  discord.  On 
the  contrary,  so  far  as  order  and  circumstances  would 
admit,  Mr.  N.  clave  to  every  good  man,  and  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  his  hands,  in  whatever  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  he  was  found.  His  character 
wejl  illustrated  the  Scripture,  that  though  scarce/?/  for 
n  righteous  (or  just)  man  would  one  die,  yet  for  a 
good  man  (i.  e.  one  eminent  for  his  candour  and  bene- 
volence) some  would  even  dare  to  die.  However  they 
admired  some  ministers,  they  all  loved  him  ;  and  saw 
exemplified  in  him  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above, 
— which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy 
to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
parliality,  and  without  hypocrisy, 

T  conclude  these  Memoire  with  a  word  to  such  as 
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;ire  endeavouring  to  follow  the  steps  of  their  late 
faithful  friend,  as  he  followed  Christ.  We  cannot  but 
lament  the  errors  just  described.  We  cannot,  if  we 
have  any  zeal  for  the  Gospel,  but  protest  against  them. 
But  let  us  recollect  that  they  are  not  the  only  errors 
which  are  found  in  the  Church  ;  and  therefore  let  us 
watch  lest  any  other  root  of  bitterness  spring  tip  to 
/rouble  us,  and  defile  many.  When  you  lament  with 
me  the  removal  of  ministers  like  Mr.  N.,  let  us  recol- 
lect that  ETERNAL  FRIEND,  who  will  ncvcr  leave  his 
Church  without  witnesses  to  the  truth ;  and  whO; 
among  other  reasons  for  removing  earthly  helps, 
teaches  us  thereby  to  rest  only  on  that  help  which 
cannot  be  removed.  Let  us.  take  comfort  too  in  re- 
collecting, that,  spotted  as  the  Church  may  appear 
from  the  inconsistencies  of  many  of  its  members,  yet 
all  the  real  good  in  this  corrupt  world  is  to  be  found  in 
that  Church.  God  saw  seven  thousand  true  believers 
in  Israel,  while  his  prophet  could  see  but  one.  Where 
some  Jehu  is  sounding  a  trumpet  before  him,  many 
are  quietly  passing  to  heaven  without  any  such  cla- 
mour. As  a  great  writer  remarks,  "  Because  half  a 
dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  a  field  ring 
with  their  importunate  chink,  while  thousands  of 
great  cattle  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do  not 
imagine  that  those  that  make  the  noise,  are  '  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  field.'  " 

But  1  must  remark,  that  nothing  has  been  more 
profitable  to  myself  in  considering  Mr.  N.'s  life,  than 
the  exhibition  which  it  makes  of  a  particular  Provi- 
dence. If  the  church  be  not  conducted  by  such 
visible  signs  now,  as  formerly,  it  is  found  to  be  as  actu- 
ally conducted.  We  read  of  a  divine  hand  con- 
cerned in  the  fall  of  Sparrows,  in  numbering  the  hairs 
of  our  head,  and  in  raising  our  dust  to  life  ;  but  with 
what  little  interest  we  read  this,  appears  by  our  dis- 
trust in  the  first  trial  we  meet.    If  we  do  not  dare  to 
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join  the  sentiments  of  some,  who  regard  such  expres- 
sions as  purely  figurative  and  hyperboUcal :  yet  our 
imagination  is  so  overwhelmed  with  the  difficulty  ol' 
the  performance,  that  we  are  apt  to  turn  from  the 
subject,  with  some  general  hope,  but  with  a  ver} 
indistinct  and  vague  idea  of  a  God  at  hand,  faithful 
to  his  promise,  and  almighty  to  deliver.  Yet,  how 
many  cases  occur  in  the  history  of  every  one  of  us, 
Avhere  nothing  short  of  an  Almighty  Arm  could  prove 
a  present  help  in  the  time  of  trouble  ! 

Now  this  short  history  before  us  is  admirably  cal- 
culated to  encourage  our  faith  and  hope,  when  we  are 
called  to  pass  through  those  deep  waters  that  seem  to 
bid  defiance  to  human  strength  and  contrivance. 
What,  for  instance,  but  a  divine  interference  caused 
Mr.  N.  to  be  roused  from  sleep  on  board  the  Harwich 
at  the  moment  of  exchanging  men,  and  thereby  effect- 
ed his  removal  ?  What  placed  him  in  a  situation  so 
remarkably  suited  to  his  recovering  the  ship  which 
had  already  passed  the  place  of  his  station  in  Africa, 
and  brought  him  back  to  his  country  ? — What  kepi 
him  from  returning  in  the  boat  that  was  lost  at  Rio 
Cestors  ? — or  from  putting  off"  to  the  ship  that  was 
blown  up  near  Liverpool? — Not  to  mention  many 
other  of  his  special  deliverances. 

"/  am  a  wonder  unto  many,''''  says  he  in  the  motto 
of  his  Narrative  :  and,  if  we  as  distinctly  considered 
the  strange  methods  of  mercy  which  have  occurred 
in  our  own  cases,  we  should  at  least  be  a  zoonder  to 
ourselves.  But  my  aim  is  to  point  out  the  use  which 
we  should  make  of  these  Memoirs  in  this  respect. 
We  should,  as  Christians,  mark  the  error  of  despair. 
We  should  see  that  the  case  of  a  praying  man  cannot 
be  desperate — that  if  a  man  be  out  of  the  pit  of  hell, 
he  is  on  the  ground  of  mercy.  W e  should  recollect 
that  God  sees  a  way  of  escape  when  we  see  none — 
lhat  nothing  is  too  hard  for  him — tliat  he  ■xarrantr. 
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our  dependance,  and  invites  us  to  call  on  him  in  the 
<lay  of  trouble,  and  gives  a  promise  of  deliverance. 
We  should,  therefore,  in  every  trial,  adopt  the  Ian- 
nuage  of  Mr.  N.'s  favourite  Herbert  : 

"  Away  Despair  :  my  gracious  Lord  doth  hear : 
Thougli  winds  and  waves  assault  my  keel, 
He  doth  preserve  it ;  he  doth  steer, 
Ev'n  when  the  boat  seems  most  to  reel : 
Storms  are  the  triumph  of  his  art : 

Well  may  he  close  his  eyes,  but  not  his  heart." 

From  these  facts  we  should  see  that  Christ  is  able, 
iiot  only  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  all  that  come  unto 
God  by  him ;  but  that  he  is  able  to  bring  the  mosi 
hardened  blasphemer  and  abject  slave  from  his  chains 
of  sin  and  misery,  to  stand  in  the  most  honourable  and 
useful  station,  and  proclaim  to  the  wretched  and  to 
the  ruined  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace.  I  have 
observed,  from  my  own  experience  as  well  as  from 
that  of  others,  how  strong  a  hold  Satan  builds  by 
despair.  The  pressing  fascinations  of  the  world,  the 
secret  invitations  of  sensuality,  and  the  distant  pros- 
pect of  eternal  things,  form  a  powerful  current 
against  vital  religion.  The  heart  of  a  Christian  i? 
ready  to  sink  whenever  these  proud  waters  rise.  Let 
him,  therefore,  recollect,  that  his  hope,  his  only  hope, 
is  in  pressing  right  onward  through  a  world  of  lies  and 
vanity — that  his  present  dispensation  is  the  walk  ol 
faith,  and  not  of  sight — and  that  by  two  immutable 
things,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  he  has 
given  strong  consolation  to  such  as  fee  for  refuge  to 
the  hope  set  before  them. 

One  could,  indeed,  scarcely  conjecture  that  cases 
like  Mr.  N.'s  should  be  so  perverted  by  any  of  our 
children,  as  that  they  should  take  confidence  in  their 
sins  from  his  former  course  of  life ;  but,  because 
such  facts,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  do  exist,  let  us 
be  upon  the  watch  to  counteract  this  deep  device  of 
Ihr  groat  enemy. 
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My  dear  young  friends,  who  may  have  read 
these  Memoirs  merely,  perhaps,  for  your  amusement, 
consider  with  what  a  contrary  design  St.  Paul  states 
his  former  unrenewed  condition :  /  was,  says  he, 
before,  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor,  and  injurious — but 
for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy. — For  what  cause? 
Was  it  that  men  should  continue  in  sin  because  a  mi- 
racle of  special  grace  has  been  wrought  ?  To  do  evil 
that  good  may  come,  is  the  black  mark  of  a  repro- 
bate mind.  But  for  this  cause,  saith  the  Apostle,  7 
obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might 
show  forth  all  long-suffering,  for  a  pattern  to  them 
who  should  hereafter  believe  in  him  to  life  everlasting. 
The  same  caution  is  necessary  whenever  you  may  be 
tempted  to  hope  for  such  a  recovery  as  Mr.  N.'s  after 
erring  like  him.  To  proceed  upon  such  a  hope  is  a 
gross  presumption.  Thousands  perish  in  wrong 
courses  for  one  who  escapes  from  their  natural  conse- 
quences. Pray,  therefore,  that  you  may  be  enabled 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  perverting  such  extraordi- 
nary cases.  God  affords  them  to  be  a  savour  of  life 
unto  life,  while  Satan  would  employ  them  to  be  a 
savour  of  death  unto  death.  One,  Almighty  to  save, 
affords  you  here,  indeed,  an  instance  of  Special  mercy, 
which  gives  you  the  strongest  encouragement  in  setting 
your  faces  toward  his  kingdom :  and  this  is  the  proper 
use  to  be  made  of  such  a  case. 

Your  parents,  your  most  disinterested  friends,  arc 
anxiously  watching  for  your  good ;  and  they,  perhaps, 
have  put  this  book  into  your  hand  with  a  view  of 
promoting  it.  The  author  has  cause  to  thank  God 
who  put  it  into  the  heart  of  his  pious  parent  to  make 
a  similar  attempt,  and  bless  it  with  success  :  and  he 
<:ould  tell  of  more  such  instances.  May  it  please 
God  that  you  may  be  added  to  the  number ! 

Wordly  prosperity  would  rather  hurt  than  help  you, 
before  your  minds  become  rightly  directed.    Mr.  N. 
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-hows  us  (p.  415,)  that  his  firmest  friend  could  not 
lia\Te  served  him,  had  not  God  first  prepared  his  mind 
tor  the  advancement.  An  enemy  would  occupy 
your  minds  with  perishing  objects  ;  but  God  calls  you 
10  cultivate  nobler  feelings.  He  proposes  glory, 
honour,  immortality,  and  eternal  hfe  by  the  Gospel. 
Seek,  therefore,  first  the  kingdom  of  god  and 

HIS  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  AND  ALL  OTHER  THINGS  SHALf. 
y-r  ADDED  UNTO  YDU. 
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